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THE 

TEMPLE ANECDOTES. ^ 

ENTEEPEISE AND ADVEHTUEE. 

ft 

HUGH CLAPPEETON, THE AFRICAN EXPLOEER. 
— <x*©:<x) — 

Captain Hugh Clapperton, the first discoverer who tra- 
versed the vast continent of Africa, from the Gulf of 
Guinea to Tripoli in the Mediterranean, was placed, in 
1815, during the war with America, in command of a 
blockhouse on Lake Huron in Canada, with a party of 
sailors. An anecdote is related of him here which 
strongly illustrates that goodness of heart which is 
attributed to him by his faithful servant, and companion 
of his African travels, Richard Lander. Vigorously 
attacked by an United States schooner on the lake, the 
blockhouse had but one small gun for its defence, and 
was soon demolished by the superiority of the enemy's 
fire. In this situation, Clapperton perceived that him- 
self and his party had no alternative but to become 
prisoners of war, or take the resolution of immediately 
crossing on foot the frozen waters of Lake Michigan, a 
distance of nearly sixty miles, on to York^tliQ c»a-^ifc^ oi 
Upper Canada; the nearest British dep5t, T\x^ ^^crdl^.'^ 
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and danger of sucli a journey was felt by all ; but the 
unfortunate garrison bad faith in their young leader, 
and finally, taking with them what little, relics of 
property had been spared by the fire, they set out to 
cross the lake. Cold fogs hovered over the dismal 
scene, the sky was heavy, and, to add to theu* misery, 
a blinding snow-storm overtook them, making it very 
difficult to maintain their way, though guided by the 
compass which they had fortunately got with them. 
For food on this wearisome journey they had nothing 
but a solitary bag of meal, which was served out in 
handftils and eaten raw. They had scarcely proceeded 
more than ten or twelve miles, when a boy who was one 
of the party was fopi^d.to .b^ too much exhausted to 
walk farther. Eyteiy one of tbe sailors declared that 
they were unable, to cany hin^ as they were so be- 
numbed by the <5old, that they^had scarcely strength 
sufficient to supp9^t th^mselved. It was at this time 
that the first snow.be^ii .to fall, and Clapperton's 
generous nature could not bear the idea of the boy 
being left to perish under these circumstances. He 
therefore, though himself exceedingly weak and faint, 
took the boy upon his back, holding him with his left 
hand, while supporting himself from slipping on the rugged 
surface of the frozen waters with a staff in his right. 
Thus the mournful and silent procession moved on, 
getting no rest, for they feared to lie down. Meanwhile, 
the good Clapperton, sheltering his young companion 
from the cold as well as he could, manfully supported 
him, till, to his great grief, he felt the lad's hold relax, 
and found that he was dying from the cold, from which 
he afterwards expired. The sufferings of the whole 
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paHy, before reaching their destination, were terrible in 
the extreme. Their shoes were worn from their feet ; 
their bodies woefnllj emaciated from their want of 
nourishment ; while Clapperton, from the effects of the 
fhMst) and the long inaction of his lefb hand while 
carrying the boy on his back, lost the first joint of his 
thumb. 

The extraordinary energy and love of enterprise of 
Clapperton fitted him admirably for encountering those 
perils of African discovery which had consumed the 
lirea of so many illustrious discoverers. The history of 
his entry into the navy is interesting. The youngest 
son of a Dumfries apothecary with a large family, 
Clapperton went to sea in a merchant ship when a boy, 
and was one day seized by a press-gang, and conveyed 
aboard a king's ship. Here he made the best of his 
position, and being remarkable for his great strength and 
agility, he was one of those who were selected to learn 
the new sword exercise, then taught by the famous 
Angelo, with a view to their affcei^^ards teaching it to 
Ihe sailors of the fleet. The boldness and decision 
displayed by him in his retreat from the Canadian 
blockhouse brought him into notice, and interesting the 
Admiralty in his favour, led to his promotion fi^m the 
grade of midshipman to that of acting lieutenant, and 
finally to that of captain. Placed on half-pay by the 
termination of the war in 1817, his great delight was in 
shooting, fishing, and other out-door exercises; till, 
becoming acquainted in Edinburgh with Dr. Oudney, 
the African explorer, his mind became captivated with 
the idea of travel in that little-explored coutrnjenk. \ ^si'^ 
in 1823 he hec&me employed by Lord BatTouiat, m ^xl- 
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jxinctioii with Oudney and Major Denham, to make a 
joTimey to Timbiictoo. Dr. Oudney soon fell a victim 
to the climate ; but Clapperton and his surviving com- 
panion kept on their way, and, in spite of incredible 
hardships, penetrated from Tripoli on the Mediterranean 
to Lake Tchad, and finally to Saccate o. But he failed 
to discover the termination of the Niger, which was 
the chief object of the expedition. 

In his next journey, Clapperton started from the 
Bight of Benin, on the Atlantic coast, and proceeding 
northward, again reached Saccatoo, thus completing the 
journey across the heart of Africa. It is said that some 
of his Scottish friends, with the superstitious regard for 
family tradition which distinguishes their countrymen, 
remembered as an ominous fact that the traveller be- 
longed to the Campbell family, a family on whom rested, 
in popular language, the curse of Glencoe, his grand- 
mother having been a daughter of Colonel Campbell, of 
Glenlyon, the ojficer by whom the soldiers who com- 
mitted the massacre of Glencoe were commanded. But 
assuredly if there -vyas one man who ought to have been 
exempted from the ill fortune which the superstitious 
believed to wait upon the Campbells, it was the good, 
the heroic, and the kind-hearted Clapperton. Nor was 
there anything in his end, though untimely, to justify 
the warnings of the old legend. His fate was the 
common one of African explorers. His friend and 
leader, Dr. Oudney, had died in his first expedition ; and 
in his second expedition he had the misfortune to see his 
companions, Captain Pearce, Mr. Dickson, and Dr. 
Morrison, a naturalist, one by one succumb to the un- 
wbolesome climate. Left now with only the servant^ 
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which accompanied the expedition, the indomitable 
Clapperton pursned his way, and had the happiness to 
reach the spot at which his previous journey, commenced 
from the other side of the continent, had ended. Here, 
as if the work allotted to him in this world was ended, 
this brave man gave way under the effects of toil and 
privation. Nothing can convey a more touching testi- 
mony to the character of Clapperton than the narrative 
of his end, given by his faithful servant, Srichard 
Ijander. Sleeping on the reedy banks of a stagnant 
stream had brought on dysentery. "Twenty days,*' 
says Lander, '^ my poor master remained in a low and 
distressed state. His body, from being robust and 
vigorous, became weak and emaciated, and indeed was 
little better than a skeleton." 

Lander himself was in a fever and almost unable to 
stir, but he was assisted by an old black slave. Mean- 
while his patient's sleep was always short and disturbed, 
and troubled with frightful dreams. Lander read to 
him daily from the New Testament, till, one day calling 
him to his bedside, Clapperton told him that he should 
shortly be no more, and that he felt himself dying. 
" God forbid, my dear master !'* exclaimed Lander ; but 
the dying man only answered by bidding him not be so 
much affected, as it was the will of the Almighty. He 
then gave some minute directions for the return of the 
survivors, for the care of his journals and other things, 
and soon afterwards breathed his last. Lander obtained 
permission to bury the body, and himself performed the 
mournful task of reading over it the funeral service. 

"Then,'' continues Lander, in his beautiful narrative 
of this event, " I returned, disconsolate and OTp^xe^^^^, 
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to my solitary habitation ; and leaning my head on my 
hand, could not help being deeply affected with my lone- 
some and dangerous situation — a hundred and fifteen 
days' journey from the sea coast, surrounded by a selfish 
and cruel race of strangers, my only friend and protector 
mouldering in his grave, and myself suffering dreadfully 
from fever. I felt, indeed, as though I stood alone in 
the world, and earnestly wished I had been laid by the 
side of my dear master." Having, with the assistance 
of two slaves, erected a small house over the grave as a 
memorial of the spot, Lander was soon afterwards suffi- 
ciently recovered to take the command of what re- 
mained of the expedition. After a tedious journey, and 
numerous privations, he arrived at Cape Coast, where 
he embarked in a sloop-of-war, from which he landed 
in England in April, 1828. 



ADMIBAL BYEOITS RETUBN. 



In these days of telegraph and railway, it is difficult fco 
imagine the time in which such a history could be pos- 
sible as that of the Honourable John Byron's return to 
England, as told by himself in his account of his voyage 
and shipwreck. Byron's narrative is one of terrible 
hardships suffered by himself and his companions on the 
coast of Patagonia, from the year 1740, the time of the 
loss of the "Wager" man-of-war, one of Admiral An- 
son's squadron, nntil biB arrival in this country in 1746. 
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Of one hundred and forty of the crew who escaped from 
the unfortunate vessel, scarcely a dozen survived the 
privations which they endured upon that inhospitable 
coast. It was in the year following their shipwreck 
that a miserable remnant of the wreck, consisting of 
Byron himself, Captain Cheap, and Mr. Hamilton, the 
surgeon, arrived, after many months of wanderings, at 
the tovni of Castro, a Spanish settlement on the eastern 
coast of South America. Hence in January, 1743, they 
were sent to Valparaiso, from which city they embarked 
in a French ship, and finally anchored in Brest roads on 
the 27th of October, 1745. England being then still 
at war with Spain, as well as with France, the three 
Englishmen were detained near Brest, on parole, for 
some months, when an order arrived from the court of 
Spain to permit them to return home by the first ship 
that offered. This proved to be a Dutch vessel at Mor- 
laiz, the commander of which agreed to land them at 
Dover. Having been paid beforehand, however, the 
brutal skipper refused to keep liis promise, and actually 
carried them to the coast of France, where, fortunately, 
a British man-of-war having overhauled him, he gave 
up his passengers. The captain of the man-of-war then 
ordered them to be landed at Dover in one of his cutters. 
Arrived safely at Dover, with a little money with 
which a kind-hearted Frenchman had provided them, 
they found no one to give them further help. During 
all the six years they had been absent, no news had 
reached England of these remnants of the unfortunate 
" Wager," and the recollection of her voyage had long 
passed away. The wanderers had nothing \)0 dLo\yo\»\» 
go on to London, and there make themBeVNe^ VasxNfnx* 
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Accordingly they started for Canterbury on post horses, 
bnt having arrived here, Captain Cheap, the commander 
of the " Wager," whose health had been grievously im- 
paired by his sufferings, was unable to proceed, and they 
were compelled to find a lodging. The next day the 
captain proved too ill to ride further, and it yras there- 
fore agreed that he and the surgeon, Mr.^ Hamilton, 
should take a post chaise, while Byron continued to ride ; 
but here an unfortunate difficulty was started, for upon 
sharing the little money which they had, it was found to 
be insufficient to defray the charges of the journey, while 
Byron's proportion fell so much short that it was barely 
enough to pay for the horses, without refreshment, on 
the road, or even for the turnpikes. The latter diffi- 
culty was got over by the device of riding, as Byron 
says, " as hard as I could through them all," not paying 
the least regard to the men who called out to stop him, 
and who probably took him for a highwayman, and were 
thankfdl that he did not, besides defi^uding them, insist 
on carrying off their little treasury of tolls. The want 
of refreshment was a minor evil. Having arrived in the 
Borough, Byron continues, " I took a coach and drove 
to Marlborough Street, where my friends had lived, but 
when I came there I found the house shut up. Having 
been absent so many years, and in all that time never 
having heard a word from home, I knew not who was 
dead or who was living, or where to go next, or even 
how to pay the coachman ;" but, fortunately, he remem- 
bered a linendraper, not far distant, with whom his 
family had dealt, and who kindly relieved him from this 
difficulty. 

He then inquired of some persons after his family, 
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and there learnt that his sister, Lady Isabella Bjron, 
had married, three years before, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
he was directed to their house — a fine old red brick 
mansion, which still stands in the neighbourhood of 
Soho Square. He immediately walked to this house 
and knocked at the door ; but the footman refused to 
take in his name or believe in his pretended relationship 
to the family. In fact, there was not much in his 
appearance which denoted aristocratic connections. His 
dress was a strange medley of worn-out clothing, half 
French and half Spanish, and he wore a huge pair of 
boots, picked up in his travels, which were now covered 
with dirt. Altogether, Robinson Crusoe himself could 
scarcely have been a more unlikely person to present 
himself at the door of an English nobleman's mansion, 
or announce himself as the brother of my lady the 
Countess. The man was about to shut the door in his 
face, when the earnestness of the intruder's manner 
finally induced him to admit him. " I need not acquaint 
my readers," adds Byron, " with what surprise and joy 
my sister received me. She immediately furnished me 
with money sujficient to appear like the rest of my 
countrymen, till which time I could not be properly said 
to have finished all the extraordinary scenes which a 
series of unfortunate adventures had kept me in for the 
space of five years and upwards.*' In fact, although 
the wanderers included the captain of the lost man-of- 
war and the brother of an English nobleman, and al- 
though their story had been for several years known in 
various cities of South America, and also for some time 
in Brest, they were themselves the first to bring to the 
Admiralty tidings of their marvelloua eBcape. I&^xotl 
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became afterwards distinguished in Lis profession, in 
which he rose to the rank of vice-admiral ; but his evil 
fortune at sea pursued him, until the superstitious sailors 
gave him the nickname of "Foulweather Jack;" by 
which the poet Byron, who was a grandson of the vice- 
admiral, alludes to him in a note to one of his poems. 



A TIMELY BESCUE. 



Onb of the most singular escapes from drowning at sea 
perhaps ever recorded, is related in the letter of an 
officer of the eighty-third regiment, addressed to friends 
in Canada some years ago. While the division to which 
the writer belonged was on its way to Orient, being at 
that time a short distance eastward of the Cape of Grood 
Hope, one of the men was ordered, for some trifling 
offence, to be severely flogged. Irritated to madness by 
the disgrace of the punishment, and by the cruelty 
with which it was administered, the poor fellow was no 
sooner released from the cords which had bound him 
than he ran to the bulwarks of the vessel, and, before 
the ship's crew and his soldier comrades, sprang over- 
board. The vessel was at the time making rapid way, 
with a high sea running, so that, as the man swept 
astern, all hope of saving him appeared to be at an end. 
Assistance, however, came from a quarter which the 
spectators could hardly have anticipated. While the 
crew were vainly endeavouring to lower the boat, which, 
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as generally happens, was found to bo no easj matter, a 
huge bird was seen in the distance to swoop down upon 
the struggling man. As the form of the man grew more 
indistinct in the distance, it seemed fluttering over him, 
as if puzzled by the unusual object. By the time the vessel 
had put about, and the boat, which had at length been 
lowered, was approaching, the bird was seen to be a 
huge albatross, which had descended upon the strug- 
gling soldier, doubtless to prey upon the body ; but the 
man, in the agonies of his struggle, had instinctively 
seized the bird firmly, and retained his grasp in spite 
of the embarrassment of the creature, and its strenuous 
efforts to release itself. In this position his comrades 
found him, and Anally restored him safely to the vessel. 
" Incredible as this story seems,'* says the original nar- 
rator, " the name and position of the writer of the letter, 
who was an eye-witness of the scene, sufficiently attests 
its truth." 



THE ADVENTUBBS OF LINN^US IN LAPLAND. 



The celebrated naturalist, LinnsBus, was appointed by 
the Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences to travel 
through Lapland, for the purpose of investigating the 
natural history of that country ; and in his journal of 
this mission he has lefb us a curious and interesting 
record of the hardships which he willingly encountered 
in a journey alone through what was then an. «Amsi^\» 
unknown countrjr. It was on a morivmg m 'ilL'K^ ^ 
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thai he set out from the town of Upsal, attired, as he 
tells ns, in a light coat of linsey-wolsey cloth, without 
folds, lined with red shalloon, leather breeches, a green 
leather cap, and a pair of half-boots. " I carried," he 
adds, '^ a small leather bag, half an ell in length, but 
somewhat less in breadth, furnished on one side with 
hooks and eyes, so that it could be opened and shut at 
pleasure. This bag contained one shirt, two pair of 
false sleeves, two half-shirts, an inkstand and pencase, 
microscope and telescope, a gauze cap to protect me 
occasionally from the gnats, a comb, my journal, and a 
parcel of paper stitched together for drying plants, both 
in folio, my manuscript ornithology, etc. I wore a hanger 
at my side, and carried a small fowling-piece, as well as 
an octangular stick, graduated for the purpose of measure- 
ment." Such was the simple equipment of the enthusi- 
astic naturalist for a solitary journey, which amounted to 
three thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight English 
miles, through the wildest and most inhospitable region 
of Europe. 

The facts which LinnsBus records in his journey 
chiefly relate to the plants, the animals, and the physical 
characteristics of the country he passed through ; but it 
contains also numerous pictures of his own sufferings in 
pursuit of his favourite science. At Geflo he visited 
the last apothecary's shop and the last physician's in the 
country, no other being to be met with in any place 
farther north. Sometimes he passed through a desolate 
region, where all signs of vegetation were wanting ; at 
others along a forlorn and wild sea-coast, where some 
remains of wrecked vessels added to the dismal character 
of the scene. On one occasion, h&came to the hut of a 
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Laplander and his wife, whom he describes as " of very 
diminutive stature, her eyes dark and sparkling, her 
eyebrows black, her pitchy-coloured hair hanging loose 
about her head, on which she wore a flat cap." She had 
a grey petticoat, her neck and bust, which resembled 
the skin of a frog, were adorned with brass rings ; round 
her waist she wore a girdle, and on her feet a pair of 
half-boots. This woman, who spoke with the energy of 
a fury, nevertheless showed some compassion for the 
stranger's miserable plight, and addressed him with the 
words, " wretched man, what hard fate can have 
brought you here, to a place never visited by any one 
before? Miserable creature, how did you come, and 
whither will you go ? Do you not see what habitations 
we have, and with what difficulty we go to church ?'* 

" My health and strength," he adds, " being by this 
time materially impaired by wading through such an 
extent of marshes, laden with my apparel and luggage, 
for the Laplander had enough to do to carry the boat ; 
by walking for whole nights together ; by not having for 
a long time tasted any boiled meat ; by drinking a great 
quantity of water, as nothing else was to be had ; and 
by eating nothing but fish, unsalted, and crawling with 
vermin, I must have perished but for a piece of dried 
and salted reindeer's flesh, given me by my kind hostess 
the clergyman's wife at Lycksele. This food, however, 
without bread, proved unwholesome and indigestible. 
How I longed once more to meet with people who feed 
on spoon-meat ! I inquired of this woman whether she 
could give me anything to eat. She replied, * Nothing 
but fish.' I looked at the fresh fish, as it wtia c^\^^\ 
but perceiyin^ its month to he full of maggots, \\x^^ 
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no appetite to touch it. But though it thus abated my 
hunger, it did not recruit my strength. I asked if I 
could hare any reindeer tongues, which are commonly 
dried for sale, and served up even at the tables of the 
great ; but was answered iu the negative. * Have you 
no cheese made of reindeer's milk ?' said I. * Yes,* 
replied she, *but it is a mile off.' *If it were here, 
would you allow me to buy some ?* * I have no desire,' 
answered the good woman, * that you should die in my 
country for want of food.' " On arriving at her hut 
LinnflBus perceived three cheeses lying under a shod 
without walls, and took the smallest of them, which 
she after some consultation, allowed him to purchase. 

This was the turning point in his journey, the dijfi- 
culties of penetrating further in a country of morass 
and wilderness being insurmountable. He records in 
his journal that he felt that he had, with the thought- 
lessness of youth, undertaken more than ho could per- 
form, and pathetically adds that the screams of some 
wild birds overhead as he passed along seemed to his 
imagination like the sound of derisive laughter, for he 
was faint and weak with hunger, having eaten scarcely 
anything for four days. In this plight, however, he 
fortunately reached the house of a good clergyman, 
who gavo him hospitable shelter and some fresh meat. 

Among other strange sights which he records was 
that of a forest on fire, of which he gives a vivid 
description. The dry season had rendered the Tboughs 
so inflammable, that a flash of lightning striking one of 
the trees set it in a blaze, which rapidly spread. In 
many places the fire extended over several miles ; in 
one jolace he walked for more than three-quarters of a 
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mile tkpongli a part of the forest wliich had been com- 
pletely destroyed, and where charred timbers, and 
blackened shrubs and grass, were the only things which 
met the eye. A guide accompanied him through this 
region, and he adds : — 

" The fire was nearly extinguished in most of the 
spots we visited, except in anthills and dry trunks of 
frees. After we had travelled about half a quarter of a 
mile across one of these scenes of desolation, the wind 
began to blow with rather more force than it had done, 
upon which a sudden noise arose in the half-burnt 
forest, such as I can only compare to what may be 
imagined among a large army attacked by an enemy. 
We knew not whither to turn our steps ; the smoke 
would not suffer us to remain where we were, nor durst 
we turn back. It seemed best to hasten forward, in 
hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the wood ; 
but in this we were disappointed. We ran as fast as 
we could, in order to avoid being crushed by the falling 
trees, some of wliich threatened us every minute. 
Sometimes the faU of a huge trunk was so sudden that 
we stood aghast, not knowing whither to turn to escape 
destruction, and throwing ourselves entirely on the 
protection of Providence. In one instance a large tree 
fell exactly between me and my guide, who walked not 
more than a fathom from me, but, thanks to God ! we 
both escaped in safety. We were not a little rejoiced 
when this perilous adventure terminated, for we had 
felt all the while like a couple of outlaws, in momentary 
fear of surprise." 

Throughout all these perils and hardships tlaa ^ti.- 
. thusiastic Linnaeus calmly pursued his 6bBer7^\AOT\^ o^ 
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nature, recording them daily where possible in his 
journal, which he concludes with the simple words, 
" To the Maker and Preserver of all things be praise, 
honour, and glory for ever." This intere3ting manu- 
script was not published, or even known to exist, until 
many years after his death. His papers, herbarium, etc., 
having been purchased by Sir J. E. Smith, this journal 
was found among them ; but, owing to its being 
in the Swedish language, intermixed with Latin, and 
with many ciphers and abbreviations, its curious con- 
tents long remained unknown. At length a young 
English merchant, Mr. Charles Troilus, undertook the 
task of translating it, by whom it was published some 
years ago. 



ARTHUR YOUNG'S GREAT ENTERPRISE. 



It is a singular circumstance that tbe only authentic or 
complete survey of agriculture in France, and of the 
condition of the French peasantry on the eve of the 
great Revolution, should have been made by an Eng- 
lishman, whose work, although it received no help or 
recognition from any government, Enghsh or foreign, 
is still regarded as the chief source of information on 
that subject, even by the French themselves. This Eng- 
lishman was Arthur Young, a Suffolk farmer, and a man 
of very enlightened views, not only on agricultural 
questions, but on politics and statistical science. 
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Young was a man of limited means ; but his enter- 
prise and determination made up for all defects. He 
set out completely alone, furnished with a trusty Eng- 
lish mare and a moderate purse of money ; and in this 
way traversed the whole of France three times, besides 
extending his journey by a long tour in Spain and Italy. 
In all parts of these journeys he made the minutest 
observations on the state of the country and the manners 
and condition of the people ; but if this had been all, his 
work would scarcely have been accounted extraordinary. 
Its chief value lay in the immense amount of facts which 
he collected almost entirely from personal inquiry on 
the nature of crops, rent, course of husbandry, wages 
of labour, population, commerce, size of farms, profits 
of farming, and an almost infinite varieiy of kindred 
subjects. Traversing the kingdom on the western side, 
then through the centre, and finally along the eastern 
frontier, scarcely a province was left by him unexplored; 
and the result was the publication, in two quarto vo- 
lumes, of such a body of original information on these 
points as had probably never before been collected by 
one person in any country, and which even royal com- 
missions and liberal aid from the state have in other 
countries failed to obtain. 

Young's narrative was by no means a dry and tech- 
nical one. It abounded in shrewd observations of life, 
and graphic pictures of manners and scenery, with here 
and there some interesting adventures. His travels 
were undertaken in the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, 
when the political ferment which resulted in the great 
tempest of the French Revolution was commencing, and 
he was present in Paris during the stormy meo^^'g ^i 
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the Tiers Etat, saw the ]dng and queen in the n^idst 
of scenes which have since become historical ; and in the 
latter part of his snrvey ran no small risk of falling a 
victim to the popular suspicion of the object of his 
laborious investigations. The people thought him a 
spy ; and at that time to be suspected of being a spy was 
highly dangerous. On one occasion, in a little town, a 
furious mob assailed him for venturing to appear with- 
out wearing the cockade of the Tiers Stat. They said 
it was the command of the assembly, and if he was not 
an aristocrat he must not dare to appear without it. !QaT- 
ing asked them, good humouredly, what would be th^ 
ease, supposing he was an aristocrat, the mob answered, 
menacingly, " Why, then, you will be hanged." Young 
perceived that it was no time for joking. A cry arose 
that he was a noble in disguise. Finally, he thought of 
the device of haranguing them from the steps of his ino, 
which he did in such French as he could command, in- 
forming them that he was &om England, where men 
enjoyed liberty ; and having fasteped on another cock- 
ade more securely than the last, the people ended in 
cheering him, and he was allowed to depart. 

Signs of danger became more numerous; but the 
indomitable Young pursued his way, unfriended and 
alone, noting daily as he went all things which seemed 
worthy oP a record. Around Besan9pn he found cluU 
teaus burnt and plundered, the nobles hunted down like 
wild beasts, their wives and daughters insulted, and 
their property destroyed. Bobbers, galley slaves, and 
villains of every kind, were prowling about the country 
to take advantage of the confusion and to instigate the 
ignorant peasants to further outrages. The suspicion 
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of officials was sometimes still more annoying. The 
peaceful and polite people whom he had met in the early- 
part of his travels appeared transformed into a sayage 
race. On one occasion a poor woman who had guided 
him for a few sous over the mountains, was arrested 
before his eyes and dragged to a dilapidated chateau 
which had been turned into a prison, and Young learnt 
that her crime was merely that of having aided him, a 
stranger and a suspicious person in those parts. The 
good-hearted Englishman determined at once to follow 
the woman and her persecutors, in the hope of procur- 
ing her release by attesting her innocence. They were 
followed by a mob of the country people, and by the 
woman's children crying bitterly. At the chateau a 
solemn committee of the authorities sagely remarked, 
that " in such dangerous times, when all the world knew 
that so great and powerfol a person as the queen was 
conspiring against France, for a woman to become the 
conductor of a stranger who appeared to be making so 
many suspicious inquiries, was a high ofience. In vain 
Young assured them that she was but a poor woman 
who had offered, in the hope of gaining a few sous for 
herself and &unily, to direct him to see the springs and 
volcanic craters famous in those parts ; but her judges 
asked hinr), sternly, what he had to do with springs and 
volcanoes, and refosed to release her. Determined not 
to abandon the poor woman who had been thus uivolved 
in trouble on his account. Young declared that if they 
imprisoned her they should do the same by him, and 
answer for their conduct to higher authorities. This 
lo%^ language seems to have impressed the rxoral -m.^*^- 
trates, who were Bn&lly preyailei on to releaae "Vieir. 
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On another occasion lie had a still more narrow 
escape of what threatened to terminate in a tedious im- 
prisonment. A friendly nobleman whom he met in 
Languedoc had given him some much- valued informa- 
tion on the cultivation of mulberries, and mentioned a 
very small piece of which the produce appeared mar- 
vellous. Determined, after his own fashion of testing 
everything where possible, to see this piece of land, 
Young turned from his road to find it, and having 
paced it across and across, and observed its condition, 
he carefully noted the facts in his pocket-book. All 
this had, unknown to him, been closely observed by 
spies set ^to watch his actions. In the midst of the 
nighty after he had been some time asleep at his inn, the 
commander of a file of twenty men of the rural militia 
entered his chamber with muskets, swords, sabres, and 
pikes, and, rudely awakening him, demanded his pass- 
port. This document, however, did not satisfy them. 
They told him that he was undoubtedly a conspirator 
with the queen and the king's brother, who had pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood, and that they had employed 
him to measure their fields and double their taxes. 
FortuQately Young's papers being in English, helped to 
save him. These and a bundle of letters of recommen- 
dation to various persons on his route, mostly describ- 
ing him as an English farmer seeking for information 
in agriculture, finally satisfied them, and the intruders 
grumblingly withdrew. When we consider the political 
excitement and the excesses of those times, it appears 
marvellous that Young escaped from more serious evils ; 
and, finally, after three distinct journeys, found his way 
safely back to his happy farmhouse home at Bradfield, 
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in Suffolk, where, says the honest farmer, " I have more 
pleasure in giving my little girl a French doll than in 
viewing Versailles." Young's two quai'to volumes of 
his travels were published in 1792 — a marvellous monu- 
ment of individual enterprise. 



A DISMAL TOUR. 



An eminent missionary has given an account of a 
visit to the volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii, Sandwich 
Islands, which forcibly depicts the terrors of that 
wonder of the world, to which Etna and Vesuvius are 
but trifles. The party of travellers started on horseback 
from a native village, by a path which gradually as- 
cended to the volcano, distant about fifty-five miles. 
On the following day they emerged upon an immense 
field of smooth, flat, unbroken lava, which appeared to 
have been at one time a great upland lake of mineral 
fire. Crossing this, they came upon a high ridge, burst 
up and broken, but with jagged edges so sharp, that it 
was impossible to pass over it. Here, being ahead of 
their guides, they missed their way, and wandered 
about some time ; but at length, by retracing their steps, 
they got again into the track, and now began to ascend 
the great volcano. They could see its huge clouds of 
sulphureous smoke driven along by the trade wind ; and 
as they proceeded, the ground beneath their feet became 
filled with fissures, from which issued steam svad xsj^out. 
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as if they had been in a region of smelting furnaces. 
A mile or two ftirther, they descended two or three 
hundred feet on to a sunken plain, rent here and there 
by earthquakes, and strewn with great boulders of lava, 
sounding hollow and unsafe under the tramp of their 
horses, who began to show signs of a consciousness of 
danger. They then obtained for the first time an idea 
of the great Hawaiian volcano — not like other vol- 
canoes, the top of a mountain with broad base and 
furrowed sides, but a hideous fire- eaten pit, variously 
estimated from nine to fifteen hundred feet deep, and 
from nine to fifteen miles in circumference. It was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon when they arrived 
near the brink of the mighty crater, at a place to wind- 
ward of the smoke, where their screen was to be erected 
for the night. It being too late to explore the abyss 
that day, and the natives not having comG up with food 
and baggage, they went to visit a sulphur bank, at a few 
hundred yards from the crater, out of which sulphureous 
vapour was issuing by various crevices, so hot in some 
places as instantly to scald the hand. By the time of 
their return to the crater's brink, some of the party of 
natives, and other stragglers of the party, had arrived 
singly, and with their bags, at the common encamping 
ground. The lurid fires of the caldron in the crater 
began to be visible, looking like masses of molten metal 
tossed to and fro in waves as by a wind. Night, and 
the drizzling vapour, having overtaken them before the 
natives could make anything better, they had to nestle 
altogether under a screen of cane and brakes thrown up 
against the wind, but open in front, and looking towards 
the caldron^ being only a few feet from the precipice. 
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A restless night passed in tiiis way was succeeded 
by a day of laborious toil in making part of the circuit 
of the crater. Sometimes along narrow pathways, 
crossing unsightly seams by a natural bridge of only a 
foot in breadth, where a sudden stumble might haye 
precipitated them into some horrible gulf of fire, or into 
some deep sunken cavern ; sometimes along a tract like 
a iffide, desolate sea-beach ; sometimes by a lake of fire, 
80 Airiously boiling, and splashing, and casting up jets 
of liquid lava, that the travellers were compelled to fly 
for their lives ; and again by larger and wider lakes, 
where sometimes the fiery waves were, in their noisOi 
like the heavy beating of surf, the adventurers held on 
their way, until most of them suffered with excessive 
heat, and became feverish, with throbbing headaches. 
Their fingers were burnt and bleeding with climbing and 
holding on to ledges and rocks ; but they nevertheless 
continued for three days to pursue their perilous journey, 
when, worn out with iktigue, they were compelled to 
give the word to descend. At most times even this 
hasiy survey would have been impossible. Sudden 
eruptions of a more violent character frequently over- 
whelm without warning all objects within a wide range. 

In Dibble's History of the Sandwich Islands, the 
incident is related, of the destruction by this cause, near 
the end of the last century, of Eeoua, a native chief, and 
his band of followers, a story which is still remembered 
by the natives with superstitious horror. According to 
this account, the army of Keoua had set out on their 
way in three different companies along the sides of the 
Biountain. The company in advance had not proceeded 
far^ before the ground began to rock beneatlx^evs i^^\>^ 
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and it became impossible to stand. Soon afterwards, a 
dense clond was seen to arise ont of the crater, and 
almost at tbe same moment the electrical effect npon 
the air was so great, that the lightning began to flash 
and the thunder to roar in the heavens. Meanwhile, the 
clond continued to rise and spread abroad, until the 
whole region was enveloped, and the light of day was 
entirely excluded. The darkness was the more terrific, 
being made visible by an awful glare from streams of 
red and blue light, that issued from the pit. Soon 
followed an immense volume of sand and cinders, which 
came down in a destructive shower for many miles 
around. Some persons of the forward company were 
burned to death by the sand and the cinders, and others 
were seriously injured. All experienced a suffocating 
sensation upon the lungs, and hastened on with all 
possible speed. The rear body, which was nearest the 
volcano at the time of the eruption, seemed to suffer the 
least injury, and after the earthquake and shower of 
sand had passed over, hastened forward to escape the 
dangers which threatened them, and rejoicing in mutual 
congratulations that they had been preserved in the 
midst of such imminent peril. But what was their 
surprise and consternation when, on coming up with 
their friends of the centre party, they discovered them 
all to have become corpses. Some were lying down, 
and others were sitting upright, clasping with dying 
grasp their wives and children, and joining noses (their 
form of expressiug affection), as in the act of taking 
leave. So much like life they looked, that they first 
supposed them merely at rest, and it was not until they 
had come iip to them and handled them, that they 
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could detect their mistake. Of the whole party, includiD g 
women and children, not one of them survived to relate 
the catastrophe that had befallen their comrades. The 
only living thing they found was a hog, in company 
with one of the families which had been so suddenly 
bereft of life. In those perilous circumstances, the 
surviving party did not even stay to bewail their fate ; 
but leaving their deceased companions as they found 
them, hurried on and overtook the company in advance 
at the place of their encampment. 



OVER THE EAPIDS. 



On the 29th of April, 1810, a party of Englishmen 
embarked at Pointe du Lac, on Lake St. Frances, in 
Canada, in an American barge, or broad flat-bottomed 
boat, deeply laden] with wood ashes, passengers, and 
^^gg^^y with the intention of proceeding down the River 
St. Lawrence. The adventures of this little river vessel 
and its passengers have been related by one of the party in 
a narrative which, for exciting interest, may be compared 
with any of the most thrilling stories of disaster by wreck. 
Above Montreal, for nearly a hundred miles, the 
River St. Lawrence, as is well known, is interrupted in 
its course by rapids, whicb are occasioned by the river 
being confined within comparatively narrow, shallow, 
rocky channels. Through these it rushes with great 
force and noise, and is agitated like the ocean in a 
storm. By some, these rapids have been. admYt^aL io^ 
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grandeur and appearance more than the Falls of Niagara. 
They are from half a mile to nine miles long each, and 
require regular pilots. On the 30th of April, the party 
arrived at the village of the Cedars, immediately below 
which are three sets of very dangerous rapids — ^the Cedars, 
the Split Bock, and the Cascades — distant from each other 
about eight miles. On the morning of the 1st of May, 
they set out from here. Their barge was very deep and 
very leaky ; and the captain, a daring, rash man, refused 
to take a pilot. After they had passed the Cedar Rapid, 
not without danger, the captain called for some rum, 
declaring, at the same time, that all the powers could not 
steer the barge better than he did. Soon after this, the 
boat entered the Split Eock Rapids by a wrong channel, 
and, to their horror, the passengers found themselves 
advancing rapidly towards a dreadM watery precipice, 
down which they went. The barge slightly grazed her 
bottom against the rock, and the fall was so great as 
nearly to take away their breath. They here took in a 
great deal of water, which was mostly baled out again 
before they hurried on to what the Canadians call the 
^* grand bouillie," or great boiling. In approaching this 
place, the captain let go the helm, saying, '' Now for it ; 
here we fill." The barge was almost immediately over- 
whelmed in the midst of immense foaming breakers, 
which rushed over the bows, carrying away planks, oars, 
and other articles. ''About half a minute elapsed 
between the filling and going down of the barge," says 
the narrator of this story, " during which I had sufficient 
presence of mind to strip off my three coats, and was 
loosening my braces when the barge sunk, and I found 
myself floating in the midst of people and baggage. 
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Each man caught hold of something : one of the creir 
adzed me, and kept me down under the water, but, 
contrary to my expectation, let me go again. On rising 
to the surface, I got hold of a trunk, on which two other 
men were then holding. Just at this spot, where the 
Split Bock Bapids terminated, the bank of the river is 
well inhabited, and we could see women on shor^ 
running about much agitated. A canoe put off, and 
picked up three of our number, who had gained the 
bottom of the barge, which had upset and got rid of its 
cargo ; these they landed on an island. The canoe put 
off again, and was approaching near to where I wasj 
with two others, holding on the trunk ; when, terrified 
with the vicinity of the cascades, to which we were 
approaching, it put back, notwithstanding my exhorta- 
tions in French and English to induce the two men on 
board to advance. The bad hold which one man had of 
the trunk to which we were adhering subjected hinl td 
constant immersion, and in order to escape his seizing 
hold of me, I let go the trunk, and, in conjunction with 
another man, got hold of the boom, which, with the gaff 
and sails, had been detached from the mast to make 
room for the cargo, and floated off. I had just time td 
grasp this boom, when we were hurried into the cas- 
cades ; in these I was instantly buried, and nearly 
suffocated. On rising to the surface, I found one of mjr 
hands still on the boom, and my companion also adhering 
closely to the gaff. Shortly after descending the cas- 
cades, I perceived the barge, bottom upwards, floating 
near me. I succeeded in getting to it, and held by a 
crack in one end of it ; the violence of the water, and 
the falling out of the casks of ashes, had qjiiV^-N^i^^^^ 
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it. For a long time I contented myself with this bold, 
not daring to endeavour to get upon the bottom, which 
I at length effected, and from this my new situation I 
called out to my companion, who still preserved bis hold 
of the gaff; he shook his head, and when the waves 
suffered me to look again he was gone. He made no 
attempt to come near me, being unable or unwilling to 
let go his hold, and trust himself to the waters, which 
were then rolling over his head." 

The Cascades are a kind of fall, or rapid descent, in 
the river, over a rocky channel below ; going down is 
called by the French, " sauter," to leap the Cascades. 
For two miles below the channel continues in an uproar, 
just like a storm at sea ; and he was frequently nearly 
washed off the barge by the waves which rolled over it. 
" I now," continued the writer, " entertained no hope 
whatever of escaping; and although I continued to 
exert myself to hold on, such was the state to which I 
was reduced by cold, that I wished only for a speedy 
death, and frequently thought of giving up the contest 
as useless. My hands felt as if diminished in size one- 
half, and I certainly should (after I became very cold 
and much exhausted) have fallen asleep, but for the 
waves that were passing over me, which obliged me to 
attend to my situation. I had never descended the 
St. Lawrence before ; but I knew there were more rapids 
ahead, perhaps another set of cascades* but at all events 
La Chine Rapids whose situation I did not exactly 
know. I was hourly in expectation of these putting an 
end to me, and often fancied some points of ice extend- 
ing from the shore to the head of foaming rapids. At 
one of the moments in which the succession of waves 
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permitted me to look up, I saw, at a distance, a canoe, 
with fonr men, coming towards me, and waited in con- 
fidence to hear the sonnd of their paddles ; bnt in this I 
was disappointed. The men, as I afterwards learned, 
were Indians, who, happening to fall in with one of the 
passenger's trunks, picked it up, and returned to the 
shore for the purpose of pillaging it, leaving, as they 
since acknowledged, the man on the boat to his fate. 
Indeed, I am certain I should have had more to fear from 
their avarice, than to hope from their humanity ; and it 
is more than probable that my life would have been 
taken, to secure them in the possession of my watch and 
several coins which I had about me." 

The accident happened at eight o'clock in the 
morning; in the course of some hours, as the day 
advanced, the sun grew warmer, the wind blew from 
the south, and the water became calmer. The ship- 
wrecked man then got upon his knees, and found him- 
self in the small lake of St. Louis, which is about three 
to five miles wide, and with which he happened to be 
familiar. With some difficulty he got upon his feet, but 
was soon convinced, by cramps and spasms in all his 
sinews, that he was incapable of swimming any great 
distance, and he was then two miles from the shore. 
He was now going, he thought, with wind and current, 
to destruction ; and though cold, hungry, and fatigued, 
was obliged again to sit down to rest, when an extra- 
ordinary circumstance greatly relieved him. 

On examining the wreck, to see if it were pos- 
sible to detach any part of it by which to steer, he 
perceived something loose entangled in a fork of tha 
wreck, and so carried along. This lie found io \i^ ^ 
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small trunk, bottom upwards, which, with some diffi- 
culty, he dragged up upon the barge. After near an 
hour's work, in which he broke his penknife whilst 
trying to cut out the lock, he made a hole in the top, 
and, to his great satisfaction, drew out a bottle of rum, 
a cold tongue, some cheese, and a bagful of bread and 
cakes, all wet. Of these he made a seasonable, though 
very moderate use ; and the trunk answered the purpose 
of a chair to sit upqn, elevated above the surface of the 
water. Afber in vain endeavouring to steer the wreck, 
or direct its course to the shqre, £|,nd having made every 
signal in his power, with his waistcoat and other things, 
to the several headlands which he had passed, he fancied 
be was driving into a bay, which, however, soon proved 
to be the termination of the lake and the opening of the 
river, the current of which was carrying him rapidly 
along. He passed several small uninhabited islands, 
but the banks of the river appearing to be covered with 
houses, he again renewed his signals with his waistcoat 
and a shirt which he took out of the trunk, hoping, as 
the river narrowed, tjiey might be perceived ; but the 
distance was too great. The velocity with which he was 
going now convinced him of his near approach to the 
dreadfiil rapids of La Chine, l^ight was drawing on ; 
his destruction appeared certain, but it did not, he said, 
disturb him very much ; the idea of death had lost its 
novelty, and had become quite familiar. He even felt 
more provoked at having escaped so long to be finally 
sacrificed, than alarmed at the prospect. "Finding 
pignals ill vain," he continues, " I now set up a cry or 
howl, such as I thought best calculated to carry a dis- 
tance, and, being favoured by the wind, it did, although 
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at {Lbove a mile distant, reach the ears of some people 
oa shore. At last I perceived a boat rowing towards 
me, which, being very small and white-bottomed, I had 
for some time taken for a fowl with a white breast, and 
finally I was taken off the barge by Captain Johnstone, 
afber being ten hours on the water. I fonnd myself at the 
Tillage of La Chine, twenty-one miles below where the 
accident happened, having been driven by the winding 
of the current a much greater distance. I received no 
other injury than bruised knees and breast, with a slight 
cold. The accident took some hold of my imagination, 
and for seven or eight succeeding nights, in my dreams, 
I was engaged in the dangers of the Cascades, and sur- 
rounded by drowning men. My escape was owing to 
a concurrence of fortunate circumstances. I happened 
to catch hold of various articles of support, and to ex- 
change each article for another just at the right time. 
Nothing but the boom could have carried me down the 
Cascades without injury, and nothing but the barge 
could have saved me below them. I was also fortunate 
in having the whole day ; had the accident happened 
one hour later, I should have arrived opposite the village 
of La Chine after dark, and, of course, would have been 
destroyed in the rapids below, to which I was swiftly 
advancing. The trunk, which furnished me with pro- 
visions and a resting-place above the water, I have every 
reason to think was necessary to save my life. Without 
it, I must have passed the whole time in the water, and 
have been exhausted with cold and hunger. When the 
people on shp^ saw our boat take the wrong channel, 
they predicted our destruction ; the floating luggage, by 
supporting us for a time; en9*bled them to make ^tax «il- 
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ertion to save us ; but as it was not supposed possible 
to survive the passage of tbe Cascades, no ftuiher 
exertions were thought of, nor indeed could they well 
have been made." Of the eight men who passed down 
the Cascades, none escaped or were seen 'again but the 
writer, who some- time afterwards published his singular 
narrative in a Liverpool newspaper, hj the editor of 
which it was vouched for as true in every particular. 

It was at this place that General Amherst's brigade, 
coming to attack Canada, were lost in September, 1760, 
the French at Montreal receiving the first intelligence 
of the invasion by the dead bodies floating past the 
town. It was said that the pilot who conducted their 
boats, being secretly favourable to the French, had com- 
mitted the same error as the captain of the barge in 
the above narrative. He had intentionally taken the 
wrong channel, and the other boats, following mecha- 
nically and close upon him, were all involved in the 
same destruction. No less than forty-six barges, seven- 
teen whale-boats, one row-galley with eighty men, 
besides artillery, stores, and ammunition, were then swept 
^own these terrible rapids, and entirely lost. 



CAPTAIN COCHEANE, THE PEDESTRIAN TRAVELLEB. 



The passion for adventure in foreign lands appears to 
be natural to human beings ; but probably no one ever 
jDQSsessed this passion more strongly than - the late 




VAl'TAiy COCHBAyE AHJ) THE llOUblfiUfe. 
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Captain Dundas Coclirane, whose narrative of a pedes- 
trian jonrney through Bnssia and Siberian Tartary, from 
the frontiers of Tartary to the Frozen Sea and Kamts- 
chatka, was published about forty years since. In the 
introduction to this extraordinary book, Captain Coch- 
rane tells us that, in the month of January, 1820, he 
addressed a letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, offering 
to undertake a jouraey on foot into the interior of 
Africa, or to any other place to which they pleased to 
send him. He was entirely without funds for the 
parpose, his whole fortune consisting of his half-pay aa 
a commander in the Navy ; but his intention was to 
proceed alone, and he asked only to be furnished with 
the countenance of the Government. " With this pro- 
tection," he says, " and such recommendations as it 
might procure me, I would have accompanied the cara- 
vans in some servile capacity, nor hesitated even to sell 
myself as a slave if that miserable alternative were 
necessary to accomplish the object I had in view.'* His 
opinion upon the advantages of this mode of exploring 
were peculiar, but were not without some plausibility. 
" In going alone,'* he said, " I relied upon my o^^ in- 
dividual exertions and knowledge of man, unfettered 
by the frailties and misconduct of others. I was then, 
as now, convinced that many people travelling together 
for the purpose of exploring a barbarous country, have 
the less chance of succeeding; more especially when 
they go armed, and take with them presents of value. 
The appearance of numbers must naturally excite the 
natives to resistance, from motives of jealousy or fear ; 
and the danger would be greatly increased by the hope 
of plunder. The death of the whole party, aui cotl&^- 
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qnently the failure of the expedition, will be the pro- 
bable result of such a plan. The difficulty of finding 
men, otherwise suitable, whose constitutions admit an 
equal degree of suffering and fatigue, is also great ; and 
that of collecting a number of people gifted with the 
. due portion of those virtues without which no expe- 
dition of discovery could succeed, is certainly a greater." 
It is not, perhaps, surprising that the Admiralty 
shrank from the responsibility of advising a young 
officer without fortune to start upon a pedestrian expe- 
dition of such magnitude ; but Cochrane was not easily 
discouraged. Despairing of obtaining employment 
afloat, he determined to start on his explorations without 
any assistance. Having procured two years' leave of 
absence, he accordingly sketched out a magnificent 
scheme, which was no other than to travel on foot 
round the globe as nearly as could be done by land, 
crossing from Northern Asia to America at Behring's 
Straits. He had but little qualification for a scientifio 
traveller ; he was ignorant of natural history, nor could 
he travelling on foot have brought away with him any 
specimens of animals, plants, or minerals. Moreover, 
he had no means of carrying with him the instruments 
necessary for making geographical observations of 
places, of the state of the air, or such other matters as 
are generally expected to be noted by travellers ; but 
his inextinguishable thirst for travel overcame all these 
objections. His first and leading object was to trace 
the shores of the Polar Sea along America by land, as 
Captain Parry was then attempting to do by sea, and 
at the same time to note his observations on men and 
manners. Having, therefore, procured such documents 
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as were necessary, and filled his knapsack with the few 
articles which he considered requisite to enable him to 
wander alone through the wild deserts and forests of 
three quarters of the globe, he quitted England, and 
landed, in February, 1820, at Dieppe, in France, from 
which point his long pedestrian journey commenced. 
Having traversed in this way the whole of France by 
way of Paris, sleeping chiefly in humble lodging-houses, 
where bed and breakfast were furnished for a franc, he 
entered Ehenish Prussia by way of Metz and Sarre- 
bruck. The country people, and particularly the road- 
side innkeepers, eyed him with suspicion. The land- 
lord of one house at which he had stopped at Alzey 
turned him out, because he was only a foot-traveller ; 
but the indomitable pedestrian, thinking it better to 
pocket the aflront, purchased a loaf of bread, and 
pushed on, fatigued, cold, and mortified, but not down- 
cast, until he reached a farm, whose adjoining bam 
furnished him with a night's shelter. Here he reposed 
with perfect content upon clean hay. On another 
occasion, at Naumberg, he could gain no reception into 
any house but that of a poor shoemaker, which he did at 
the price of a glass of schnaps ; who besides, for a second 
glass, mended his shoes and gaiters, and provided him 
with a truss of straw, on which he slept soundly. At 
Potsdam he obtained admittance to a house with infinite 
difficulty, content to pm*chase black bread for his supper, 
and the use of a hard bench for his bed. In Berlin he 
perambulated the streets nearly the whole night in 
search of a lodging, and was at last compelled to sleep 
on a seat in the Promenade under the open sky. Here, 
however, he fared better for awhile. By ttx"b '^s^^ 
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assistance of Mr. Eose, the Britisli minister, he obtained 
a comfortable lodging, and his benefactor invited him to 
a dinner at his house, at which Captain Cochrane made 
the acquaintance of Prince Labanoff and other powerful 
persons, by whose interest he was enabled greatly to 
facilitate his journey to St. Petersburg. We find a 
curious contrast to the rapid transmission of intelligence 
in the present day, when we learn that Cochrane, 
though a pedestrian, was the first bearer of the informa- 
tion of the Duke de Berri's assassination in Paris, a ftdl 
month's post being due at Berlin, owing to the great 
quantity of snow which had fallen. 

Continuing his journey towards Stettin, the traveller 
sufifered cruelly from the cold and the bad roads. An 
old soldier of Napoleon whom he had met on the road, 
to whom he had complained of blistered feet, had im- 
parted to him a remedy which he found to be invalu- 
able. It was simply to rub the feet at going to rest 
with spirits mixed with tallow dropped from a lighted 
candle into the palm of the hand ; and this remedy the 
wayworn traveller was continually called upon to renew. 
Occasionally he met with a reception from poor people 
very different from that harshness which he experienced 
so often. "A post-house," he says, " called Eomini, with a 
good, civil landlord, better wife, and seven well-behaved 
children, made me welcome, dried my clothes, and gave 
me a glass of schnaps to keep me warm, while a good 
supper of beef and potatoes was preparing for me. 
Cold, wet, weary, and half-famished, I had entered the 
benevolent post-house ; but one short hour restored me 
to life and good humour, and ultimately to the enjoy- 
ment of a clean bed made on the spot for my accom- 
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modation, by fOling a tick with haj and sewing it np 
again. The whole property of this family," he adds, 
" conld not have been worth ten pounds. I had arrived 
in a most miserable plight, the heavy and frequent rains 
having dilapidated my apparel, which, even in good 
weather, was not calculated to last long. My cap I had 
lost in the icy swamp, and in default my head was 
bound up with a piece of red flannel. My trousers were 
literally torn to tatters; my shoes tied to my feet to 
prevent their falling off; my shirt, except a flannel one 
and waistcoat, both superseded by my outer jacket. 
All I had retained was sound health and a contented 
mind, and I wanted no more, for this generous family 
had, during the night, put my entire wardrobe to rights ; 
and I departed the following morning with sound 
clothing, and reflections of heartfelt gratitude to have 
met with the beneficial exercise of such qualities in a 
quarter of the world where I had so little reason to 
expect them." 

After passing in this manner through Memel and 
Riga, at which towns he called upon the British Consuls, 
he reached St. Petersburg, having been eighty-three 
days from London in performing a distance of sixteen 
hundred miles. Here, he was kindly entertained by 
Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and, through Sir Daniel Bailey, 
the British Consul General, then the only representative 
of the British Court at St. Petersburg, he was enabled 
to transmit a memorial to Count Nesselrode, the Foreign 
Minister, for the approbation of His Imperial Majesty, 
who readily assented to furnish him with the necessary 
passports, and even ofi*ered the traveller, through 
Colonel Cathoart, money to aid him in tTae ^ouxiie^, 
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whicli however was declined. Famished with the 
necessary documents, after three weeks' stay in St. 
Petersburg, the traveller set out again upon a journey 
on foot of eight or ten thousand miles, through a country 
still more cold and inhospitable than that through which 
he had just passed. The principal of these docnments 
was addressed ** to all Civil Governors," and bore the 
words, " The bearer hereof, Captain John Cochrane, of 
the British Royal Navy, purposing to travel through 
B/Ussia on foot, is now on his departure for Kamtschatka, 
with the intention of penetrating from thence to 
America. Having, by the command of His Imperial 
Majesty, provided this traveller with open instructions 
to the police of all the towns and provinces lying in his 
track from St. Petersburg to Kamtschatka, this is also to 
desire all the chiefs of the different governments through 
which he may travel, to aid Captain Cochrane, as far as 
possible, to proceed on his journey without interruption, 
as well as to afford him lawful defence and protection, 
in case it should be desired." Armed with these docu- 
ments, and his simple knapsack, he set out from St. 
Petersburg on the 24th of May. He had not proceeded, 
however, many days upon the road, when an accident 
befell him, more serious than any of his previous mishaps. 
Having left the town of Tosna, on the road to Luibane, 
ho sat down at about the ninth milestone, to rest and 
smoke a cigar, when he felt himself suddenly seized 
from behind, and, looking round, found himself in the 
power of two ruffians, whose faces were as much con- 
cealed as the oddness of their dress would permit. One 
of them, who held an iron bar in his hand, dragged him 
by the collar towards a forest, whilst the other, with a 
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bayoneted imisket, pushed him in such a manner as to 
compel him to hasten, while a boy of their party was 
stationed on the roadside to keep a look-out. 

Having penetrated some sixty or eighty paces into 
the thickest part of the forest, the unfortunate traveller 
was desired to undress, and having stripped off his 
trousers,, jacket, and shirt, and finally his shoes and 
stockings, the robbers proceeded to tie him to a tree. 
From this ceremony, and from the manner of it, their 
victim naturally concluded that they intended to kill 
him by firing at him as they would at a mark. The 
villains, however, with much coolness, merely seated 
themselves at his feet, and commenced rifling his 
pockets, even cutthig out the lining of the clothes in 
search of bank bills, or some other valuable articles. 
They then compelled him to take a pound of black 
bread, and a glass of rum poured from a small flask 
which had been suspended from his neck. Having next 
appropriated his trousers, shirts, stockings, and English 
shooting shoes — a present from his kind friends iij St. 
Petersburg — as also his spectacles, watch, compass, 
thermometer, and small pocket sextant, with one hun- 
dred and sixty roubles — about seven pounds sterling — 
they released him from the tree for a while. Then after 
flourishing a knife in his face, indicating a threat of 
vengeance if he informed against them, they again 
bound him to the tree, and finally left him. Here he 
was at last discovered by a boy, whom his cries attracted 
to the spot, and who helped to release him. The unlucky 
pedestrian was compelled to make the best of the blue 
jacket, flannel waistcoat, and the few other articles 
which the robbers had left him, in making up sotel^ k\TA 
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of attire; and in this miserable, half-naked state he 
resumed his route, until he fortunately fell in with a 
number of soldiers, who were employed in making a 
new road under General Woronzoff. The General kindly 
provided him with a vehicle to Novgorod, where a 
benevolent Bussian merchant, to whom he had had a 
letter of recommendation, provided him with a complete 
refit ; while the Governor, Gerebzoff, kindly furnished 
him with a little money. 

These anecdotes give a good idea of the kind of 
mishaps to which the adventurous traveller was sub- 
jected in the course of his long wanderings. Lofty 
mountains of half-frozen snow, large overflowed marshes, 
crowded and decayed forests, and half-frozen lakes, were 
among the obstacles .which sometimes diverted his path, 
but were never sufficient to turn him from his purpose. 
Suffering from cold, rain, hunger, and fatigue — on one 
occasion, with forty-five nights' exposure to the snow ; 
at times without fire in a frost of thirty degrees, being 
once actually five days without food — the traveller still 
pushed on. In Kamtschatka he walked four hundred 
miles without seeing one individual, and for one thousand 
miles of the worst part of his journey he met with but 
one habitation. Where he did find people or habitations, 
however, in these regions he was almost invariably 
treated with kindness and hospitality ; and the governors 
of towns, or other Russian officials, to whom he pre- 
sented his papers, were ever ready to help him forward. 
In this way he finally accomplished his purpose of 
penetrating to the remotest eastern comer of the con- 
tinent of Asia, the bay of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
the reader may find on the map at the extremity of the 
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: ' 

peninsnla of Kamtscliatka. Here, unfortunately, he 
met with an insurmountable obstacle to further 
progress. No vessel of any description could be 
found to convey him thence to the north-western coast 
of America, from which he had intended to continue 
his wanderings. Having, therefore, addressed a letter 
from Okotsk, on the sea of that name, to the Grovemor- 
General of Siberia, stating the reasons which compelled 
him to return, Cochrane finally set out again on foot, 
and traversing Siberia once more, he arrived safely at 
St. Petersburg, exactly three years and three weeks 
after quitting that city» Here he received a kindly 
welcome from the Emperor, and the English Minister, 
and finally took ship for England, where he arrived in 
safety. 



THE PERILS OF WHALE-FISHING. 



Mr. Chebveb, the American missionary, tells the follow- 
ing exciting stories of adventures of whalers' boats. On 
the 28th of May, 1817, the " Royal Bounty," an English 
ship, fell in with a great number of whales in lat. 70° 25' 
N., and long. 5 E. There was neither ice nor land in 
sight. The boats were manned and sent in pursuit, and 
after a chase of five hours, one of them, which had 
rowed out of sight of the ship, struck one of the whales. 
This was about four o'clock in the morning. The captain 
directed the course of the ship to the point where he 
had last seen the boats, and about eight o'clock ^qV» 
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sight of one which displayed the signal of being fast. 
Soon after, another boat approached the first, and struck 
a second harpoon ; and by mid-day, two more harpoons 
were made fast. 

But such was the astonishing vigour of this whale, 
that although it constantly dragged through the water 
from four to six boats, together with sixteen hundred 
&thoms of line, yet it pursued its flight nearly as fast as 
a boat could row, and whenever one passed ^beyond its 
tail it would dive. All endeavours to lance it were 
therefore vain, and the crews of the loose boats moored 
to those that were fast, the whale all the time steadily 
towing them on. 

At eight o'clock in the evening a line was taken to 
the ship, with a view of retarding its flight, and topsails 
were lowered, but the harpoon drew. In three hours 
another line was taken on board, which immediately 
snapped. At four in the afternoon of the next day, 
thirty- six hours after the whale was first struck, two of 
the fast lines were taken on board the ship. 

The most dreadful display of the whale's strength 
and prowess yet authentically recorded, was that made 
upon the American whale-ship " Essex," Captain Pol- 
lard, which sailed from Nantucket for the Pacific Ocean, 
in August, 1819. Late in the fall of the same year, 
when in lat. 40° of the South Pacific, a number of sperm 
whales was discovered, and three boats were manned 
and sent in pursuit. The mate's boat was struck by 
one of them, and he was obliged to return to the ship in 
order to repair the damage. 

While he was engaged in that work, a sperm whale, 
judged to be]eighty-five feet long, appeared about twenty 
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rods fix)in the ship, on her weather bow. He was going 
at the rate of about three knots an hour, and the ship at 
nearly the same rate, when he struck the bows of the 
vessel just forward of her chains. At the shock pro- 
duced by the collision of two such mighty masses of 
matter in motion, the ship shook like a leaf. The 
seemingly malicious whale dived and passed under the 
ship, grazing her keel, and then appeared at about the 
distance of a ship's length, lashing the sea with fins and 
tail, as if suffering the most horrible agony. He was 
evidently hurt by the collision, and blindly frantic with 
instinctive rage. In a few minutes he seemed to recover 
himself, and started ^vith great speed directly across the 
vessel's course to the windward. Meantime, the hands 
on board discovered the ship to be gradually settling 
down at the bows, and the pumps were ordered to be 
rigged. "While the crew were working at them, one of 
the men cried out, " God have mercy ! he comes again !" 

The whale had turned about one hundred rods from 
the ship, and was making for her with double his former 
speed, his pathway white with foam. Eushing head on, 
he struck her again at the bow, and the tremendous 
blow stove her in. The whale dived under again and 
disappeared, and the ship foundered in ten minutes from 
the first collision. But five souls out of the twenty were 
saved. 

In another authentic instance, when a boat was 
chasing a whale, he suddenly turned to windward, and 
made directly for his pursuers, who were so excited by 
the chase as to be blind to danger. On, therefore, they 
madly rushed, without trying to avoid the infuriated 
monster, so eager were they to plunge tteic Vtoii^ yoJw> 
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Idm, till the boat struck with such force upon the whale's 
head as to throw the oarsmen from their thwarts. At 
the same moment, the boat-steerer let fly his two har- 
poons into the mammoth body, which rolled over on its 
back ; and before the boat could get clear of danger, 
being to the windward, a heavy sea struck it, and threw 
them directly into the whale's mouth. All of course 
sprang for their lives ; and they had barely time to throw 
themselves clear of the boat before it was crushed to 
pieces by those ponderous jaws, and its ejected crew 
were, providentially, all picked up by another boat. At 
length, near eight o'clock, after forty hours of incessant 
exertion, this tenacious asserter of his vast animal 
vigour and territorial rights was killed. 



SIR SIDNEY SMITH'S ESCAPE. 



SiE Sidney Smith, who was charged by Admiral Hood 
with the duty of burning the French fleet at Toulon, in 
1793, fell into the hands of the French two years later, 
and was treated with considerable severity as a prisoner 
of war. Confined in the Temple, that gloomy prison in 
Paris, in which the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth and 
Marie Antoinette spent their last days, the. unwhole- 
some closeness of his dungeon brought on an illness 
which for a time threatened to put an end to his 
career. In] this condition, prompted by the impulses 
of his own generous nature, he wrote a letter to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, imploring him to order that he, a 
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dying prisoner, might be allowed to breathe the air 
beyond his prison walls. No answer was returned to 
this request ; but Sir Sidney soon after reviying, a plan 
was saccessfolly devised, by which he effected his 
escape. 

A friend had provided him with a false passport, a 
sword, a pistol, and a loose great-coat ; and thus pro- 
vided, sleeping by night in obscure road-side cabarets, 
and by day proceeding cautiously by bye-roads, he made 
his way through Normandy. Following the windings 
of the Seine, and avoiding Eouen and other great cities, 
he finally got to the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Havrfe. This was a dangerous spot, for it was here that 
he had been captured, and consequently his person was 
known to the authorities; but he was aware that a 
number of British ships of war were blockading that 
port, and if he could only communicate with these, he 
knew that his escape would be easy. Having secreted 
himself in a little town at a considerable distance from 
the coast, he walked to the sea shore, where he arrived 
in the dusk of the evening, and here, at length, he was 
so fortunate as to find a solitary fisherman in charge of 
several boats. Sir Sidney, who had spoken French 
from a child with the fluency of a native, told the man 
that he had a particular reason for wishing to visit one 
of the English ships lying off the harbour, and that he 
would give a handsome reward to be conveyed aboard. 
The poor fisherman consented on condition that the 
stranger would wait till it was later, and meanwhile 
invited him to his cottage to take rest before starting. 
Sir Sidney accepted his offer, and followed him to a 
cottage, where a poor old woman, the fisVieTOi^^k V"&i^ 
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spread a cloth and laid before them a good supper. But 
their guest was too unwell to eat, and was not unnatu- 
rally anxious lest the man should only have asked for 
delay in order to betray him. He was now, however, 
in their power, and it was useless to hesitate ; so he 
merely asked for leave to lie down and sleep until the 
time to depart had arrived. The woman accordingly 
gave him a clean mattress in the room in which they 
sat; and here, worn out with a long day's walk, he 
wrapped himself in his cloak and slept. 

At the appointed hour the fisherman awoke his guest, 
and bade him follow him. Sir Sidney started from 
his place and obeyed, and with a joyful heart sti^ped 
into the boat which lay waiting for them in a little 
cove. Feeling himself once more upon his native ele- 
ment, after so many wanderings, the gallant sailor drew 
his cloak around him with an involuntary gesture of 
satisfaction, which the man observed, but mistook its 
meaning. To Sir Sidney's surprise, he laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, and said, " Do not hide yourself, sir, 
from me, for I have known you all along." Sir Sidney 
was scarcely alarmed by this speech, for they were alone 
and he was armed. " K you indeed know me," he said 
calmly, " who am I ?" " You are Commodore Smith," 
replied the man ; ** you more than once gave me a glass of 
spirits with your own hands, when I have come in my 
boat, the ' Diamond,' on wet nights, to sell fish to your 
crew, and I should be a scoundrel if I betrayed you." 

In teUing this anecdote to a friend, long afterwards. 
Sir Sidney remarked, " You see by this occurrence that 
no man can be aware how the most apparently trifling 
events may influence his future safety, nor how humble 
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may bo the individual who may have his life or liberty 
in his hands. And thus, my friend, Almighty Pro- 
vidence appears to weave together all his creatures in a 
mutual kindly dependence, so that none may say, 'I 
can have no need of you.' " The little fishing-boat con- 
veyed its freight safely to the side of a British man-of- 
war, the " Argo" frigate, which joyfully took him aboard, 
and without loss of time brought him to England, 
where the return from his perilous adventures, of this 
great favourite of the people, was welcomed with almost 
a national rejoicing. 



THE BNaLISH FLAG AT THE NOBTH POLE. 

One of the most interesting episodes in the numerous 
narratives of voyages to the Polar regions, is that of the 
planting of the British flag on the spot of the North 
Magnetic Pole, in the spring of 1831. This ceremony 
was performed by Commander Ross during his second 
voyage, on which he left England in 1829. After a 
winter of extraordinary severity, during which the ther- 
mometer fell to ninety-two degrees below freezing point, 
a slight amelioration in the weather enabled Commander 
Ross to make a number of exploratory journeys, during 
which, by careful observations, he was enabled to deter- 
mine the position of the pole as in lat. 70' 5' 17' N, and 
long. 96* 46' 45" W., being to the southward of Cape 
Nikolai, on the western shore of Boothia, a considerable 
distance from the spot up to that time asBigned \iO V^ V^ 
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astronomers. Here Ross erected an observatory, as 
near, he sajs, to the magnetic pole as the limited means 
which he possessed enabled him to determine. The 
amount of the dip, as indicated by his dipping needle, 
w^as 89° 59', being thns -within one minate of the ver- 
tical ; while the proximity of this pole, if not its actual 
existence where they stood, was further confirmed by 
the total inaction of the several horizontal needles then 
in his possession. 

As soon as he had satisfied his mind on the sub- 
ject, Commander Ross made known to his fellow- 
voyagers the gratifying result of their labours; and 
it was then that mid mutual congratulations the little 
band fixed the British flag on the spot and took pos- 
session of the North Magnetic Pole and its adjoining 
territory in the name of Great Britain and King William 
the Fourth. "We had abundance," he continues, "of 
materials for building on the fragments of limestone 
that covered the beach, and we therefore erected a cairn 
of some magnitude, under which we buried a canister 
containing a record of the interesting fact, only regret- 
ting that we had not the means of constructing a pyra- 
mid of more importance and of strength sufficient to 
withstand the assaults of time and of the Esquimaux. 
Had it been a pyramid as large as that of Cheops, I am 
not quite sure that it would have done more than satisfy 
our ambition under the feelings of that exciting day," 
It has since been found that the centre of magnetic in- 
tensity is a moveable point revolving within the Frigid 
Zone, but this discovery does not detract from the sub- 
stantial correctness of Ross's experiments. 
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THE DISamSES OF JOHN LEWIS BURCKHAEDT. 



One of the most energetic, far-seemg, and persevering 
of all explorers wds John Lewis Burckhardt. He was 
of an eminent family settled at Basle, who were nmied 
by the troubles consequent upon the overrunning of 
Europe by the troops of the French Republic. Coming 
to England in 1806, young Burckhardt brought letters 
of introduction to Sir Joseph Banks, which led to his 
being selected by a learned society to travel in the East 
for the extension of our knowledge of the geography of 
that continent. 

The natxiral and acquired talents of Burckhardt, the 
ardour with which he embraced the idea, and his natu- 
rally vigorous constitution, marked him out as a fit 
person for undertaking the perils of travel in unknown 
countries ; but as yet he was little prepared for the duties 
of a scientific explorer. Convinced himself of this fact, 
Burckhardt set to work to prepare himself with a per- 
severance which strongly indicates the energy of the 
man. He immediately began to apply himself to the 
difficult study of the Arabic language, and of those 
branches of science which were likely to be most useful 
to him in his travels. He allowed his beard to grow, 
and began to wear the Oriental dress even before he left 
England — ^being determined to accustom himself to 
appear at ease in that attire. Meanwhile he attended 
lectures both in London and Cambridge, on chemistry, 
astronomy, mineralogy, medicine and surgery, and in 
the intervals of his studies exercised himaeW "te^ Vm% 
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journeys on foot, bareheaded in tlie heat of the sun, 
sleeping upon the ground, and living upon vegetables 
and water. 

Burckhardfc then proceeded to Syria, where he fami? 
liarized himself by degrees with the Arabic language, 
and gradually acquired the habit of Oriental manners at 
a distance from the countries which were to be the scene 
of his travels, and consequently without much risk of 
being afterwards recognized. For this purpose he re- 
mained two years and a half, chiefly at Aleppo, where 
he assumed the name of Ibrahim Ibn Abdallah. In a 
journey which he made during this time in the countries 
to the east and south of the Dead Sea, he had the satis- 
factioji of discovering the remains of an ancient city, 
consisting of a great number of buQdings and monu- 
ments excavated in the rocks, a singularity which, with 
other circumstances, marked the place, in the opinion of 
the learned, for the site of Petra, the ancient capital of 
Arabia Petra. During this journey he assumed the 
character of an Arab physician in search of medicinal 
herbs, in which guise he obtained an introduction to the 
native chiefs. 

When finally he set himself to travel in Arabia and 
Nubia, he assumed the character of a Dervish, and took 
nothing with him but a camel, some provisions, and a 
few gold coins, hidden in a woollen cloak. In those 
wild countries to have the appearance of being rich 
would have been greatly to increase the dangers of his 
journey, and in many cases he preferred to rely for a 
free passage from one part to another, from the charity 
of the Turkish merchants travelling with their caravans. 
His knowledge of the Arabic language, and of Moham- 
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medan manners, enabled him to assume the Mussulman 
character with such success that he resided at Mecca 
during the whole time of the pilgrimage, and passed 
through the various ceremonies of the occasion without 
the smallest suspicion having arisen as to his real cha- 
racter, a feat which has been imitated in our times bj 
Captain Burton. Upon one occasion a Pasha, holding 
his head quarters at Sayf, near Mecca, thought proper 
to put the stranger's qualifications as a Mussulman to 
the test, by directing the two most learned professors of 
the law then in Arabia to examine him upon his know« 
ledge of the Koran, and of the practical as well as 
doctrinal precepts of their faith ; but the result appears 
to have been a complete conviction upon the minds of 
his hearers, or at least of the two examiners, of his 
being not only a true, but a very learned Mussulman. 
Important, however, as were the experience and informa* 
tion acquired by his journey in Arabia, they were too 
dearly purchased ; for there is little doubt that his con- 
stitution never recovered from the effects of that climate 
so pernicious to Europeans. 

When, at length, he found opportunities of starting 
upon the chief object of his travels, the exploration of 
the Nile, he quitted his Turkish dress, and attired him- 
self in the blue gown of the merchants of Upper Egypt. 
He carried nothing with him for himself and his servant 
but a gun, a sabre, a pistol, a bag filled with provisions, 
and a woollen mantle, which served either for a carpet 
or a covering during the night. In one journey of nine 
hundred miles he took with him only eight Spanish 
dollars, of which he returned with three ; five dollars, or 
about £1 15*, sterling', having defrayed ttiQ "h^^lA.^ 
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expenses of his journey. " This," he says, " I mention 
as apart of my plan of travelling, and by way of advice 
to all travellers who visit unknown and dangerous 
countries in the East." While at Esne, on another 
occasion, waiting for a caravan, and not wishing to he 
known, he kept as little company as possible, dressed 
himself in the poorest dress of an inhabitant of Egypt, 
his daily expenses for himself, servant, dromedary, and 
ass, amounting to only one shilling and sixpence. Yet, 
with all this, he could not help incurring the dangerous 
suspicion of being a rich man, or having had the good 
luck to find a treasure, a common notion among Orien- 
tals. He was fearful of engaging in any traffic, because 
his person would then have become generally known. 
But in those countries everybody is either a cultivator 
or a merchant, and to be able to live without begging 
and without work appeared strange, and exposed him to 
the suspicion of having chests full of dollars. 

In many parts travelling would have been absolutely 
impracticable without assuming this Oriental character. 
At Shendz, he found it necessary to affect the greatest 
sanctity of manners, imitating, as far as possible, the 
Mohammedan Fakirs, whose character is the more 
respected in those countries from their enjoying the 
reputation of great learning, and of exemplary private 
conduct. " In those dbuntries," says Burckhardt, " the 
traveller must consider himself as surrounded by some 
of the most worthless of the human race ; amongst 
whom he must think himself fortunate if he can dis- 
cover any less depraved than the rest whom he can 
place some degree of confidence in." Above all, he 
dared not be seen making notes. Ho knew that if he 
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had been detected by his companions with his journal in 
his hand it would have destroyed all his hopes of 
succefis. It was only while travelling through the 
deserts that he could take notes with tolerable ease. 
Here, mounted on his ass or dromedary, he pushed on 
ahead of the caravan, and then ab'ghted under some 
tree or rock, where he remained unobserved, appa- 
rently occupied only in smoking his pipe until the 
caravan came up. On all these occasions, however, 
Burckhardt was provided with firmans or letters suffi- 
cient to inspire respect if any person in authority had 
sought to molest him. These he never exhibited except 
in the last resort, as they necessarily betrayed his dis- 
guise in some degree. On one occasion, when at So- 
nakim, in Arabia, he was ordered to be arrested, and to 
have his hands tied, and be thrust into a prison. Con- 
cealment was now useless, and Burckhardt drew his 
firmans from a secret pocket in his cloak, written on 
long scrolls in Turkish and Arabic. The production 
of these imposing documents wrought an immediate 
change in the tone of the Arab functionary. After kiss- 
ing both the scrolls and placing them to his forehead, 
he protested that it was the good of the public alone 
that had led him to treat him as he had done. He 
then inquired the cause of the traveller's appearance ; 
" for by this time," says Burckhardt, " my dress, which 
had not been very splendid when I set out on my 
journey, was literally in rags.*' 

In his Nubian wanderings, Burckhardt succeeded in 
penetrating to the banks of the [Astobaros, and thence 
crossed the desert to Sanakin, on the shore of the Bed 
Sea. This, and a former journey along t\iQ "^S^a 
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towards Dongola, were, unfortunately, the only travels 
in the unexplored regions of the interior of Africa 
which he accomplished; but his tour in Arabia, the 
last he performed, though not productive of additions 
to our geographical knowledge, enabled him to coUect 
a vast deal of information of the highest interest. 



AN ENaLISH SAILOR IN DISGUISE. 

Early in the present century, the captain of an English 
merchant vessel calling at New Zealand, which had 
not at that time become a colony of England, was 
surprised to receive a message from the native govern- 
ment, written in tolerably good English. It desired 
him to attend upon the governor, and report the name 
of his vessel and other objects of his voyage, and was 
signed by the remarkably English-looking TiflmA of 
George Bruce. On presenting himself accordingly at 
a well-built house, which was indicated as the residence 
of the governor, the captain was ushered by Maori 
guards into the presence of that functionary, who, 
though attired in European clothing of a nautical cut, 
was so completely tattooed, as to leave at first no doubt 
upon the mind of the sea-captain that the governor was 
a Maori chief. This notion, however, was quickly dis- 
pelled when the supposed native chieftain extended his 
hand, and in a perfectly English accent said, " How are 
you. Captain Robins ? I do not wonder you have for- 
gotten me ; but I remember you, as you see.'* A vague 
recollection of a seaman named Bruce, who had served 
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aboard hia ship on a short voyage from Port Jackson 
to Calcutta, some years before, then flashed across the 
captain's mind. A few minutes' further conversation 
convinced him that this was the man ; but how was he 
to account for the strange position in which he found 
him — his tattooed skin, his almost royal authority in 
the country ? Questions of this kind were readily 
answered ; and before he had lefl, Captain Bobins 
had learned the strange, romantic story of the English 
sailor. 

George Bruce was bom of respectable English 
parents, and had received what in those days was con-p 
sidered a good education. He had run away to sea 
early in life, and had several times sailed round the 
world without abating anything of his love of roving 
and maritime adventure. He was one of the crew which 
accompanied the heroic Flinders in his early explorations 
of the coast of Australia. It happened that while Bruce, 
at this period, was stationed at Port Jackson, a native 
king of New Zealand arrived at that colony on a visit. 
Being seized with a dangerous illness, a British vessel 
was appointed to convey him home, and it happened 
that Bruce being known as a well-educated and a trust- 
worthy man, was deputed to wait on him on the voyage. 
Pleased with his attendant, the king, when they had 
arrived at their destination, asked permission for Bruce 
to remain, to which the captain of the ship consented. 
Bruce rose rapidly in the favour of the Maori sovereign; 
and on his part seemed to have acquired a liking for the 
country, and for the manners and habits of its people. 

It is w^ known that the Maories have at all times 
displayed so great an aptitude for civilized A^q ^\ias^^ 
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to have been regarded by Europeans as savages, bnt 
tte superiority of their white visitor, who was indeed a 
man of no ordinary talent, was speedily felt. He sug- 
gested a number of reforms in the government of the 
country, which proved remarkably successfuL At 
length the king proposed to place his English favourite 
at the head of the army. To this Bruce had no objec- 
tion ; but a difficulty, apparently insurmountable, here 
presented itself. Maori warriors are invariably tattooed. 
As well might an English officer look for respect from his 
men who came forthwithout sword or uniform, as a Maori 
chief who had neglected the hideous process of tattooing. 
There was no escaping the ordeal short of absolutely 
declining the offered command. Bruce reflected on the 
position, and came to the determination to be tattooed, 
a matter which appeared to him of little importance 
since he had finally adopted a country in which tattooing 
was in fashion, and a tattooed face decidedly admired. 
As a reward for this proof of devotedness Bruce was 
now declared a warrior of the highest rank, and having 
been duly naturalized a New Zealander, was honoured 
with the hand of the king's youngest daughter, the 
Princess Aetockoe. This was the story which Captain 
Robins received from his host, who did not allow him to 
depart without good tokens of his hospitality. 

It is said that Bruce and his wife were contented and 
happy, and that the former looked forward with satisfac- 
tion to the progress of that civilization which he expected 
to introduce among the people with whom, by a singular 
destiny, he seemed doomed to remain during his life ; 
but a singular chain of mishaps soon afterwards inter- 
rupted his good fortune for a while. His subsequent 
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adventures have thus been told by an American traveller. 
While enjoying these hopes, the English ship " General 
Wellesley " touched at a point of New Zealand where 
Bruce and his wife then chanced to be. This was at 
some distance from the king's place of residence. Cap- 
tain Dalrymple, the commander of this vessel, applied to 
Mr. Bruce to assist him in procuring a cargo of spars 
and other things, and requested specimens of the various 
products of the country, all of which requests were 
cheerfully complied with. He then proposed to Bruce 
to accompany him to North Cape, distant about seventy 
or eighty miles, where it was reported the gold dust 
could be procured, and the captain imagined that the 
authority of Bruce would prove useful to him in his 
search. After many entreaties, Bruce consented to 
accompany Captain Dalrymple under assurances of 
being safely brought back. He accordingly embarked 
with his wife on board the ** General Wellesley," repre- 
senting at the same time to Captain Dalrymple the dan- 
gerous consequences of taking the king's daughter from 
the island ; but that fear was removed by his solemn and 
repeated assurances that he would at every hazard 
reland them at the Bay Island, the place from which 
they embarked. Being at length all on board, the 
• "Wellesley" sailed for the North Cape, where they soon 
arrived and landed. Finding that they had been mis- 
informed as to the gold dust, the " Wellesley " made sail 
in order to return to New Zealand, but the wind be- 
coming foul, and continuing so for forty-eight hours, 
they were driven from the island. On the third day the 
wind became more favourable, but Captain Dalrymple did 
not attempt to regain the island, but stood otl tot lui^« 
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On reaching the Fiji Islands the Captain asked Bruce 
if he chose to go ashore and remain there; but the 
latter, knowing the barbarous and sanguinary character 
of the islanders, indignantly refused. Leaving this place, 
they sailed for Malacca, where the captain and Bruce 
went on shore, and the latter, in hopes of seeing the go- 
vernor or commanding officer to whom he might state 
his grievances, remained all night; but next morning 
the unhappy Bruce found that the captain of the ship 
had treacherously sailed, carrying his wife to Penang. 

After remaining at Malacca for some weeks, Bruce 
set out in quest of the ship, and obtained a passage to 
Penang, where, upon his arrival, he found that his wife 
had been bartered away to another officer. On waiting 
upon the governor of Penang, he was asked what satis- 
faction he required for the ill treatment he had expe- 
rienced. Bruce answered that all he wanted was to 
have his wife restored, and to get a passage to New Zea- 
land. This the governor was, happily, able to accom- 
lish. His wife, who had been so unjustifiably detained by 
force, was restored to him ; and with her he returned to 
Malacca in the hope of a promised passage to New South 
Wales. But the opportunity was missed. Poor Bruce 
indeed was doomed to much wandering before he finally 
returned to that country where the cause of the long . 
absence of himself and his wife was still unknown. He 
returned to Penang, and thence to Bengal, where he and 
his wife, whose story had become known, were received 
with great kindness and hospitality, and an opportuniiy 
having afberwards occurred, they at length obtained a 
passage to New South Wales, and from thence to New 
Zealand; where they were joyfully received. Bmoe 
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lived many years in New Zealand, where the name of 
the English sailor who became a Maori chief, is still 
remembered with gratitude among the descendants of 
the Maories of those days. 



THE DISOOYEBEBS OF THE NIGEB. 



The story of the discovery of the course of the Niger, by 
Eichard and John Lander, has, in many respects, no pa- 
rallel in the history of exploration. Richnrd Lander, the 
fidthful servant of Captain Hugh Clapperton, and the 
sole survivor of the unfortunate expedition of that most 
patient and enterprising of African travellers, returned 
to England in 1827, and soon afterwards volunteered 
his services in continuing those researches -vrhich had 
been so unhappily terminated by the death of Clapperton 
and his companions. The proposal of the enthusiastic 
Lander did not meet with any great amount of en- 
couragement. He had, in fact, little but his familiarity 
with the country and his good constitution to recom- 
mend him. A Cornish boy, gifted with no extraordinary 
talent, he had not the advantage of high birth, or 
even of a good education. He was entirely destitute of 
that scientific training which had always been con- 
sidered indispensable to an explorer setting out under 
the patronage of Government or of a learned society. 
He was unable to make astronomical observations, so 
necessary in determining the position of places, with 
the accuracy required for the constructioii oi ^ xcia^. 
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He had scarcely any knowledge of natural history, of 
botany, of geology, or any other of those sciences which 
enable a traveller to observe with accuracy. A common 
compass was actually the only scientific instrument 
which he carried with him, and even this was lost by 
an unfortunate accident during his travels. But his 
extraordinary perseverance^outweighed all these objec- 
tions, and enabled him to surmount every difficulty, and 
finally to unlock the great secret of Western AMcar— 
the course of the great river Niger — which had baffled 
the efforts of a long line of travellers of far higher 
powers. 

John Lander, the younger brother of Richard, who 
proposed to accompany him, had, in some respects, the 
advantage of his brother in education and literary 
attainments. He had cultivated a taste for literature in 
his own way, and had produced several essays in prose 
and verse, not wanting in merit ; he had, besides, drawn 
up the account of his brother's former journey after the 
death of Clapperton. A man of warm heart and some 
imagination, strongly attached to his elder brother, he 
determined to accompany him this time in his wander- 
ings and to share his fortunes. The government, how- 
ever, somewhat meanly refused to allow him any salary 
during the expedition, or even to make him the promise 
of a reward in the event of success. Even to Richard 
the encouragement afforded was exceedingly scanty. A 
sum of one hundred pounds was agreed to be paid to his 
wife, who remained in England, in four instalments during 
the year following his departure, and on the return of 
the party, another hundred pounds was promised to be 
paid to himself. Meanwhile he was famished with all 
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the articles considered necessary for his personal conve- 
nienoe during the journey, together with a sum of two 
hundred dollars in coin, with the proviso that, in case 
of need, he might at Badagry, on the coast of Africa, 
draw upon the treasury for any sum not exceeding 
three hundred dollars. Such was the trifling equip- 
ment with which the two brothers set forth on a mission 
of the highest importance to geographical science. 

Park and Clapperton, and their predecessors, had 
traced the course of the Niger for many hundreds of miles 
as it flowed in a north-easterly direction from the 
great mountain range which gives rise to the Sene- 
gal to Timbuctoo. Park had traced it hither ia a 
southerly course as far as Boussa, where he perished, 
and the heroic Clapperton had determined the position 
of the place ; but the question of whither it flowed from 
this point, or where it fell into the sea, was still en- 
tirely unknown. This was the question which the 
Landers started to solve, and their efibrts were happily 
crowned with success. By tracing the course of the 
river from Boussa downwards, they established beyond 
all doubt the fact that the Quorra river, which flows into 
the sea in the Gulf of Guinea, was in fact the mouth of 
the Niger ; and thus these two unlettered travellers com- 
pleted in a few months what had been the work of ages. 

No book of African travel surpasses in interest the 
narrative of these indefatigable explorers. During all 
the trials and hardships of their journey, their journals 
were invariably written on the spot at the close of each 
day ; and when they returned they made no alteration, 
nor introduced a single sentence in the original manu- 
script, "It was intimated to ns,'* they XQm^Tk \tx^^ 
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simple preface to their book, " tliat the public would 
prefer it in that state, however faulty in style, rather 
than a more elaborate narrative which might gain less 
in elegance than it would lose in accuracy and vividness 
of description ;" and few readers will doubt the correct* 
ness of this advice. 

Among the most interesting episodes of their travels 
were the discoveries which they made of traces of the 
unfortunate Mungo Park, the manner of whose end was 
still uncertain. The information which they obtained 
placed beyond doubt the fact that Park and his com- 
panions had perished at Boussa, while attempting to 
escape in their canoe from an attack of the natives. A 
tobe or cloak which appeared to have belonged to Park, 
was seen by them in possession of the king of that 
country. To rescue Park's journals which must have 
contained so much which would be of interest to geogra* 
phical students was their chief object, and in this they 
seemed at one moment about to be successful. One 
day the king came to see them followed by a man with 
a book under his arm, which was said to have been 
picked up in the Niger after the loss of Park's canoe. 
It was enveloped in a large cotton cloth, and the travel- 
lers' hearts beat high with expectation as the man was 
slowly unfolding it, for by its size they guessed it to be . 
Park's journal ; but to their great disappointment ifc 
turned out, on opening it, to be merely an old nautical 
publication of the last century, with a title page missing, 
and containing only tables of logarithms. The reHc, 
however, was interesting, for between its leaves they 
found a few loose notes of very little consequence, but 
sufficient to prove that these really were relics of their 
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ill-fated predecessor. One was a tailor's bill addressed 
to Mr. Anderson, one of Park's party ; the other was a 
brief note dated Strand, 9tli November, 1804, containing 
an invitation to dinner, from a Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
and addressed to Mr. Park. 

Among other interesting incidents were the shifts to 
which the Landers were put to make presents to the 
various royal personages through whose territories they 
passed, a necessity of their progress for which the means 
placed at their disposal by the Gt>vemment appeared 
hidicrously inadequate. Unfortunately for them, a great 
quantity of needles had been distributed through the 
eountxy by the last mission, so that one of the resources 
on which they had relied partially failed them. When 
tiiey arrived in a region less stocked with these instru- 
ments, a new trouble awaited them. They had brought 
from England nearly a hundred thousand needles of 
various sizes, and among them a great quantity of what 
were called ** Whitechapel sharps," warranted " super- 
fine" and "not to cut in the eye." Thus highly re- 
commended, the unfortunate travellers had imagined 
that their needles must be excellent indeed; but, to 
their great chagrin, a number which they had disposed 
of were returned to them with the complaint that they 
were all eyeless, a fact which certainly justified the boast 
of the maker that they " would not cut in the eye." 
On an examination, it was found that the same charge 
was applicable to the whole remainder of the so-called 
"Whitechapel sharps," so that to save their credit they 
were compelled to throw them away. Their next best, 
and indeed their only resource was then the metal 
buttons attached to their clothes. These, vflaftn ^o\\^^^ 
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liiglily, looked well, and completely won the people of all 
ranks from the Sultim to the slave. The clothes of the 
whole expedition became, in consequence, stripped of 
their buttons, after which they had to depend for 
support on a quantity of livery and soldiers' buttoDS, 
which were very dull and dirty, and required many 
hours' labour to polish them to the suitable degree of 
brightness. 

The Landers returned from their expedition com- 
pletely successful, and obtained handsome rewards both 
from the Government and the Geographical Society. The 
unhappy fate of Richard Lander is well known. De- 
scending the Niger on a subsequent visit in 1834, his 
canoe was attacked by a party of natives armed with 
muskets. Lander defended himself gallantly, and the 
party escaped, but in the engagement, the manly, kind- 
hearted, indefatigable explorer received a wound from 
a musket ball in the thigh, which, thirteen days later, 
proved fatal. He died at Fernando Po, at the mouth 
of that river which he had identified with his name. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 

The observation that the lives of men of learning rarely 
present any romantic incidents receives a striking con- 
tradiction from the biography of the late M. Arago. 
"When only twenty years of age this celebrated savant 
was entrusted with the important and difficult task 
of continuing the measurement of the meridian line 
in Spain, left unfinished by the untimely death of 
the distinguished mathematician Mechain. For this 
purpose the young astronomer was, during the greater 
part of the year 1806, confined to a tent on an ele- 
vated peak among the mountains of Valencia, having 
for exercise ground only a space of twenty-two square 
yards, and seeing no one during that time but two Car- 
thusian monks, who occasionally ventured, in spite of 
a rule of their order, to ascend the mountain, in order 
to hold converse him. Hero his lonely situation was 
made still more irksome by the vexation attendant upon 
the failure of tbe signals necessary to the carrying out 
of the experiments. Owing to the reflectors established 
on the mountain of Camprey being turned slightly out 
of the right direction, he was for nearly six months unable 
to see the light, and was therefore compelled to suspend 
his operations. At length the monotony of his labours 
was relieved by the arrival of his friend and companion 
in scientific studies, M. Biot, with new instruments, 
with wbicb they were to proceed to Formentara, the 
southern extremity of tbe arc which they were engaged 
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in measuring. Biot, however, quitted him afterwards 
to return to Paris, while Arago, after some further im- 
portant experiments, repaired to Majorca, to measure 
there the latitude and the azimuth. 

It was at this time that the fermentation against the 
entry of the French army into Spain began to assume 
formidable dimensions, and the operations of the young 
astronomer became the subject of much suspicion 
among the ignorant populace. His station in the 
island of Majorca was on the Closs de Galago, a very 
high mountain, and here his signals, lights, and mys- 
terious apparatus soon gave rise to a report among the 
people that the stranger had established himself there 
in order to favour the arrival of the French army. 
The system of semaphore telegraphs had then recently 
become established on the Continent, and some plausi- 
bility was therefore given to the belief that the lights 
and signals on the Closs de Galago were but the extreme 
end of a continuous chain of signals by which intelligence 
was conveyed to the invader. The arrival of an ordnance 
officer from Napoleon in May 1808 brought the excite- 
ment to a head. " A general rising against him took 
place, from which the officer only escaped with difficulty. 
Baffled in their primary object, the infuriated people then 
bethought them of the stranger and his mysterious occu- 
pations on the peak of Galago, and a popular expedition 
was instantly organized to seize him. This plan would 
inevitably have succeeded, and there is little doubt that 
the young philosopher would have fallen a victim to the 
fury of the populace, but for the forethought and kind- 
ness of M. Damain, the owner of a small vessel which the 
Sjjimish Government had provided for the assistance of 
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Arago. This Mend hastened to his rescue, provided 
with a disguise, in which the astronomer hastily attired 
himself, and the two departed. So little time had they 
to spare, that they actually met the rioters shortly after- 
wards, who, however, did not recognize Arago, as he 
spoke Majorcan perfectly. The cries of " Treason !" 
" Death !" from the people, only too plainly indicated the 
fate which awaited them if they had been discovered. 
Fortunately Arago afterwards, by the assistance of some 
of the crew, was enabled to obtain possession of the pre- 
cious instruments and records of his scientific labours 
which he had been compelled to leave behind. 

The flight from the peak of Galago proved to be only 
the commencement of a series of adventures as startling 
as anything which has been conceived by writers of 
romance. The captain of the vessel having reftised to 
convey him back to France, he was glad to accept the 
offer of the commander of the island to retain him as a 
prisoner in the fortress, where he continued for some 
months in considerable danger. It is said that some 
fanatical monks devised a scheme for murdering the pri- 
soner, but Arago had a firm friend in his comrade M. 
Bodriguez, a Spanish astronomer, who never forsook 
him during this time of peril. It was to the kind efforts 
of Bodriguez that he finally owed his release, with per- 
mission to go to Algiers, where they arrived in August 
1808. Here the French consul provided the two astro- 
nomers with false passports, transforming them into 
two strolling merchants from Hungary, with which they 
at length set sail for France. They had actually arrived 
within sight of Marseilles, when a new misfortune befel 
them. A Spanish corsair horn Palamos BuddeiiVj xsi^^^ 
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its appearance, armed with two twenty-four pounders at 
the prow. The vessel in which Arago sailed endeavoured 
to escape, but a cannon ball which penetrated their sails, 
while their pursuer rapidly gained upon them, warned 
them to yield, and the corsair conveyed them to Eosas 
on the Spanish coast. Here Arago was recognized as a 
Frenchman, and thrown into a cruel imprisonment with 
a view to compel him to avow himself the real owner 
of the cargo. On one occasion a strong picket presented 
themselves at the door of the prison, the captain of which 
led the prisoners to believe that they were to be led out 
for military execution ; but fortunately this turned out 
to be a mere ruse to extort a confession. These facts 
having been reported to the Dey of Algiers, and that 
sovereign having threatened to declare war against Spain 
if the vessel and prisoners were not given up, the Spanish 
authorities yielded, and Arago and the faithful Rodriguez 
were again at liberty to pursue their voyage. Once more 
they found themselves within sight of Marseilles, and 
their vessel was actually steering for the harbour, when a 
furious north-westwind, known in that part as the Mistral 
suddenly arose, and drove their little vessel with great 
violence before it. To their vexation the wanderers again 
saw the French coast fade from their view, and after 
many hardships, found themselves, some days later, on 
a lonely part of the coast of Africa. They landed in the 
harbour of Boujie, three days' sail from Algiers, whither 
they determined to return ; but their ill fortune was siill 
far from being exhausted. They learnt that their friend, 
the Dey of Algiers, had just been assassinated, and a new 
Dey chosen, who determined to seize the heavy trunk in 
which Arago carried the instruments and books which 
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he had guarded throngh all his trials. Arago was then 
compelled to proceed by land to Algiers, a journey of 
great danger, which he accomplished by disguisiag him- 
self in the Turkish costume, and placing himself under 
the protection of a faithful priest, who guided him through 
the mountains and deserts which lay in their way. By 
the intercession of the French consxd, the trunk, the con- 
tents of which was found to be of less value than was sup- 
posed, was restored. Once more Arago departed, though 
not without a narrow escape from being again captured by 
a blockading squadron. He finally landed in safety at Mar- 
seilles, having occupied eleven months in a journey which 
at the present time is generally accomplished in four days. 
His letters sent from the Quarantine-house at Mar- 
seilles were considered by his friends and relatives as 
tokens of resurrection. They had in fact long before 
assumed him dead. A great geometer had even proposed 
to the Bureau of Longitude to cease to pay his allowance 
to his authorized representative — ^Arago's father. " The 
first letter which I received from Paris," says Arago in 
his " Story of my Touth," " contained testimonies of sym- 
pathy and congratulation on the termination of my 
laborious and perilous adventures ; it was from a man 
already in possession of an European reputation — Mr. 
Humboldt." This was the commencement of the long 
and intimate friendship between these two men of science. 
Having ended his quarantine he joyfully repaired to 
Perpignan, where his mother had caused masses to be 
said for the repose of his soul, under the belief that he 
had long before fallen a victim to the daggers of the 
Spaniards. Soon afterwards he returned to Paris, and 
had the satisfaction of depositing safely, at the B\]gc^^^\.q1 
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Longitude and the Academy of Sciences, those valuahle 
observations which he had preserved through so many 
troubles and dangers. A few days after his arrival, on 
the 18th of September, 1809, he was nominated an 
Academician in the place of Lalande ; and the illustrious 
astronomer refers in his memoir with pride to the fact 
that this honour was conferred upon him at twenty-three 
years of age. 



f ADVENTUBE OE TWO SEAMEN. 
— *<>:a:oo— 

Even within the present century piracy was not un- 
common within a few days* sail of our own shores, 
and in the Mediterranean and on the coast of Africa, 
pirates frequently carried on their depredations with im- 
punity. This is strikingly illustrated by the story of 
two sailors, the sole survivors of a crew of tweniy-four 
men belonging to the English vessel called the " St. 
Helena," which was captured by pirates off the island 
of that name, about thirty years since. The vessel was 
sailing in full daylight, when a ship under Portuguese 
colours hove in sight. The stranger bore down on the 
" St. Helena," and a boat with persons dressed as officers 
came alongside, and asked permission to come on board. 
The strangers behaved with great courtesy, and while 
inspecting the ship the chief of the party asked leave of 
the captain of the " St. Helena" for his second in com- 
inand to come and see the ship also. Permission being 
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granted a signal was hoisted him, and he came aboard, 
bringing another boat's crew of men with him. They 
then asked leave to go below and see the arrangements 
there, which was granted with ready hospitality by the 
nnsnspecting captain. Meanwhile another signal was 
hoisted for a third officer, who with the boat's crew 
finally made np fifty foreigners on the deck of the " St. 
Helena." This latter step had not been perceived by 
the captain, who was engaged in escorting his gnests 
below ; bnt on his ascending to the deck the unfortunate 
man was suddenly seized from behind, while his arms 
were pinioned. Looking round he then perceived that 
the whole of his crew were already fast bound to the 
rigging, and he discovered too late that his ship was in 
the hands of pirates. 

Concealment being now at an end the pirates has- 
tened below and commenced a search for plunder, in 
which they were very successful, as the " St. Helena" 
had specie aboard. Unhappily, in the course of their 
search, they came upon a cask of spirits, and knocking 
the top off they drank till they were half-intoxicated, 
when they rushed upon deck in a state of fury, and 
commenced proceedings by cutting off the captain's 
head and throwing him into the sea. One by one the 
crew shared the same fate, except the two men in ques- 
tion, who escaped unnoticed in the beginning of the 
scuffle, and hid themselves below among some casks. 
Here they heard the struggling and screaming, and the 
splash of the bodies thrown overboard, till there were 
no more victims left. Then in a kind of frenzy the 
pirates yelled, fired shots through the rigging, cut away 
the masts, and attempted to scuttle the ship ; but being 
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stoutly built, and of very hard wood, it defied their 
efforts, especially in their drunken condition. So, after 
having exhausted their powers of destruction, they de- 
parted. The two men below watched the pirate ship 
sail, but for eight or ten hours more they dared not come 
on deck. When they did so they found themselves in a 
mere hulk, in the midst of the Atlantic. Ignorant of 
which way to steer they contrived to hoist a small 
remnant of a sail, and abandoning themselves to the 
mercy of the winds, they reached in safety the coast 
of Africa. Soon after, they were picked up by a Por- 
tugueso man-of-war, and carried to the mouth of the 
Tagus, whence they shortly procured a passage to 
England. 



JTHE TRUE HISTORY OF PAUL JOXES. 



The famous seaman who, under the name of Paul Jones, 
made frequent descents on the eastern coast of Scot- 
land during the war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies, was long regarded in this country as 
a mere piratical adventurer ; but papers relating to his 
extraordinary career, which have been published during 
the present century, exhibit him in a far more favour- 
able light. 

One anecdote illustrative of his chivalrous character 
had indeed already become known in England. In 
1778, commanding only a single frigate, he made a 
successfiil attack upon Whitehaven, where he took two 
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forts, witli thirty pieces of cannon, and bnmt the ship- 
ping in the harbour. The crew of the dreaded privateer 
landed on St. Mary's Isle, which was the property of the 
Earl of Selkirk, and which contained that nobleman's seat. 
Here Panl Jones hoped to seize the person of the Earl, 
and intended carrying him to France or toAmerica as a 
hostage for the better treatment of American captives. 
Lord Selkirk, however, was absent, and the expedition 
embarked, but not without carrying away the family 
plate — a fact of which Jones was unaware until the expe- 
dition had put to sea. Lady Selkirk had been alone in the 
mansion when the attack was made, and Jones, scorning 
to play the part of a common pirate, wrote to her im- 
mediately after his return to France; informing her that 
her house had been plundered without his knowledge, and 
that he would send back her plate at his own expense — a 
promise which he faithfully performed. His letter then 
entered into a statement of his motives and feelings, 
which appears to have been strongly characteristic of 
the writer. " Though," he says, " I have drawn my 
sword in the present generous struggle for the rights of 
men, yet I am not in arms as an American, nor am I in 
pursuit of riches. I profess myself a citizen of the 
world, totally unfettered by the little mean distinctions 
of climate or of country, which diminish the benevo- 
lence of the heart, and set bounds to philanthropy. 
Before this war began, I had, at an early time of life, 
withdrawn from the sea service in favour of ' calm 
contemplation and poetic ease.' I have sacrificed not 
only my favourite scheme of life, but the softer affec- 
tions of the heart and my prospects of domestic happi- 
ness, and am ready to sacrifice my life also vritli Ci\va^T- 
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fulness, if that forfeiture could restore peace and good- 
will among mankind. As the feelings of yonr gentle 
bosom cannot but be congenial witb mine, let me entreat 
you, madam, to use your persuasive art witb your 
husband to endeavour to stop this cruel and destructive 
war, in which Britain can never succeed. Heaven can 
never countenance the barbarous and unmanly practice 
of the Britons in America, which savages would blush 
at, and which, if not discontinued, will soon be reta- 
liated on Britain by a justly-enraged people. Should 
you fail in this — ^for I am persuaded that you will 
attempt it, and who can resist the power of such an 
advocate? — ^your endeavours to effect a general ex- 
change of prisoners will be an act of humaniiy which 
will afford you golden feelings on a deathbed." 

Paul Jones was a native of Scotland, the son of a 
gardener at Kirkcudbright. Having taken early to a 
seafaring life, he went to America, where he obtained 
the command of several merchant ships. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution in that country he entered 
ardently into the cause of the colonists against the 
mother country, and volunteered his services in that 
species of naval warfare which afterwards rendered his 
name so famous. In one of his letters, in reply to the 
charge that he had waged war against his native 
country, he says : — " I was indeed born in Britain, but 
I do not inherit the degenerate spirit of that fallen 
nation, which I at once lament and despise. It is far 
beneath me to reply to their hireling invectives. They 
are strangers to the inward approbation that greatly 
animates and rewards the man who draws his sword 
only in support of the dignity of fireedom. America 
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has been the country of my fond election from the age 
of thirteen, when I first saw it. I had the hononr to 
hoist with my own hands the flag of freedom, the first 
time it was displayed, on the Delaware, and I have 
attended it with veneration ever since on the ocean." 

It is now generally acknowledged that these roman- 
tic sentiments were strictly in accordance with the 
principles which actuated the famous " pirate " of the 
American revolution throughout his romantic career. 



BUECKHARDPS DEATH. , 

The noble and disinterested character of this remarkable 
man was nowhere more conspicuous than in his last 
hours, for the narrative of which we are indebted to a 
letter of Mr. Salt, the British Consul- General at Cairo. 
Prematurely exhausted by exposure and privation, in 
unhealthy climates, his strength gave way, and an 
attack of dysentery, in 1817, reduced bim so low, that 
his death was evidently approaching. In this condition, 
being perfectly sensible that he had but few hours to 
live, he sent for Mr. Salt, and, though his countenance 
was of a ghastly hue, and he had great difficulty in 
articulating, he begged his visitor to take pen and 
paper, and proceeded to dictate calmly his last wishes. 
He directed him, as soon after his death as possible, to 
obtain a sum of two hundred and fifty pounds, due to 
him from the African Association, and add it to a sum 
of two thousand piastres, in the hands of a friend in 
Cairo. With this he desired him to pay a sum to\Twd% 
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the recovery of the head of Memnon — a work then pro- 
gressing in Egypt. Four hundred piastres he desired 
to be given to Saharti, his faithful servant. One thou- 
sand piastres he gave to the poor of Zurich. His 
library, with the manuscripts in the hands of Sir Joseph 
Banks, he gave to the University of Cambridge. 

After naming some other bequests, he said, mourn- 
fully, " I was starting, in two months' time, with the 
caravan returning from Mecca, and going to Fezzan, 
thence to Timbuctoo, bnt it is otherwise disposed." 
He then requested Mr. Salt to give his love to friends 
whom he enumerated, and with many of whom he was 
living on terms of intimacy in Cairo. He next, after a 
pause and an evident struggle, begged him to let Mr. 
Hamilton acquaint his mother with his death, and say 
that his last thoughts had been with her. He then said, 
" The Turks will take my body ; I know it. Perhaps 
you had better let them." 

After this he appeared perfectly calm. Dr. Richard- 
son, and Osman, a faithful attendant, whom he had 
procured to be released from slavery, sat beside him as 
he shook hands with Mr. Salt, taking a final leave. 
Within six hours afterwards he calmly breathed his last. 



THE ADVENTURES OP A COFFEE PLANT. 

The inhabitants of the Caribbec Islands, as the French 
possessions in the West Indies are called by the English, 
still remember with gratitude the name of Gabriel Clieu, 
a French officer, to whose enterprise and zeal they 
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acknowledge that tliey owe the chief sonrce of their 
wealth. Clieu was the first person who succeeded in 
introducing the coffee plant into those islands, and he 
had the satisfaction of living to see his experiments so 
successfiil, that the Antilles from this trifling cause 
alone rose to he among the most prosperous of colonial 
possessions. A letter of this excellent man exists, in 
which he gives a simple and interesting narrative of the 
efforts which secured this happy result. 

Clieu was a captain of infantry, stationed with his 
company at Martinico, one of the islands refered to. 
Though possessing high mountains covered with trees, 
several rivers, and fertile valleys, the island would pro- 
duce neither wheat nor vines, and was in some respects 
unfavourahle to agriculture. Clieu, who was aware of 
these defects, determined to make an effort to discover 
some useful crop suited to its soil and climate. It hap- 
pened that private affairs called him to France, hut the 
captain of infantry had no business more important in 
his eyes than that of procuring a coffee plant of a species 
adapted for cultivation in Martinico. " More occupied" 
(he says) " with the public good than with my own in- 
terests, I was not discouraged at the failure of the 
attempts that had been made during forty years to 
introduce and naturahze the coffee-tree in our islands. 
I made fresh efforts to obtain a plant from the Royal 
Botanic Garden, but was for a long time unsuccessful. 
I returned many times to the charge without being dis- 
heartened, till at length success crowned my perse- 
verance. It would be useless to enter into details of 
the infinite care I gave to this delicate plant during a 
long voyage, and the difficulty I had to save it feom tl^a 
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hands of a man envious of tlie happiness I enjoyed in 
being useful to my country ; and who, not being able to 
rob me of this coffee-tree, broke off a branch from it." 
Water becoming very scarce on board the ship in which 
he sailed, the passengers had to be put on short allow- 
ance, but the enthusiastic Clieu nevertheless shared a 
small portion with his cherished plant. 

He had no sooner arrived at Martinico than he 
planted, in a soil suitably prepared for it, his precious 
shrub, which had become more precious from the risk it 
had run, and the care and anxiety it had cost him. 
At the end of eighteen or twenty months he col- 
lected an abundant crop, and distributed the beans 
among the religious houses and various inhabitants, who 
knew the value of this production, and felt how much it 
was capable of enriching them. They spread from 
neighbour to neighbour, and Clieu continued to distri- 
bute the fruit of the young plants which grew under 
the shadow of their common parent. Gaadaloupe and 
St. Domingo were soon abundantly supplied. The new 
product increased and multiplied everywhere. But what 
rendered its progress more rapid at Martinico was the 
blight that had struck all the cocoa plants, without 
exception. The smaller inhabitants, to the number of 
five or six thousand, were absolutely deprived of a 
natural product, almost the only one they had to give 
in exchange for the commodities sent from France. 
They had no other resource except the cultivation of 
coffee, to which they exclusively devoted themselves, 
with a success that far surpassed their losses. In the 
course of three years, the island was covered with as 
many thousand coffee-trees as there had formerly been 
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cocoa plants. Such is Clien's accoxmt of the introduc- 
tion of coffee into the Windward Islands, which soon 
became an inexhaustible source of wealth to four-fifths 
of their inhabitants. 



BELZONI IN THE TOMBS. 



The ingenious and enterprising Belzoni, whose re- 
searches added so much to our knowledge of Egjrptian 
antiquities, was a native of Padua, in Italy. Originally 
destined for a monk, he passed his younger days in 
Home, where he was busily pursuing his theological 
studies, when the sudden entry of the French into that 
city altered the course of his education, and compelled 
him, as he says, to be a wanderer for the remainder of 
his days. Belzoni visited several parts of Europe, and 
was for some years in London. His family supplied him 
occasionally with remittances ; but, as they were by no 
means rich, he resolved not to be a burthen to them, 
and contrived, as well as he could, to live on his own 
industry. Fortunately his time in Home had not been 
entirely spent in the study of theology; a taste for 
physical science had led him to the study of hydraulics, 
and this enabled him to obtain employment as an 
engineer, in which business he finally embarked on his 
own account. Having married an English lady, he 
visited the south of Europe, and finally determined to 
go to Egypt, to test his favourite idea of irr\gaAiviL^\s^ ^ 
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hydraulic machine, being convinced that the fields of 
that country wanted water only to make them produce 
at any time of the year, Belzoni, however, had little 
calculated the obstacles to be found in Oriental apathy 
and prejudice. The people, and even the authorities, 
looked coldly on machines for dispensing with labour, 
which they ignorantly thought would thus be deprived 
of employment. The machine was constructed on the 
principle of a crane with a walking wheel, in which a 
single ox, by its own weight alone, could eiFect as much 
as four oxen employed in the common method of the 
country. Belzoni's machine was at last set up at 
Soubra, but here an unlucky accident soon put an end 
to the inventor's hopes. The Viceroy of Egypt, having 
arrived at Soubra, determined to have it tested in his 
presence. The results were conclusive in its favour. 
The Viceroy — the famous Mehemet Ali — was satisfied 
of its utility and importance, and, the business of the 
day being over, he desired that the oxen should be 
taken out of the wheel, in order to see, by way of frolic, 
what effect the machine would have by putting men 
into it. Accordingly fifteen men entered the wheel, 
besides a faithful Irish lad, who had accompanied Bel- 
zoni in his travels ; but no sooner had the wheel turned 
than the men jumped out, leaving the lad alone. The 
wheel, now overbalanced by the weight of the water, 
turned back with such velocity that the poor lad was 
thrown out, breaking his thigh-bone ; and, but for the 
presence of mind of Belzoni in stopping the wheel, the 
accident must have proved fatal to him. This evil 
omen, as the superstitious Egyptians considered any 
accident in trying a new machine, proved the rain of 
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Belsoni's prospects. The Viceroy abandoned the pro- 
ject ; and all that was due to the ingenions introducer of 
the machine, as well as the express stipulation which 
Belzoni had made with the Viceroy, was consigned to 
oblivion. 

Belzoni's spirit of enterprise, however, was not easily 
damped. He was not willing to leave a country which 
had been one of the chief fields of research among the 
learned. The fame of its antiquity excited in him an 
ardent desire for investigation, but, having Madame 
Belzoni with him, his purse would not afford the ex- 
pense of a journey to a great distance. Fortunately it 
was at this time in contemplation to remove the colossal 
bust, known by the name of Young Memmon,to England. 
The task afforded a good opportunity to Belzoni's love 
of mechanics, as well as for his passion for investigating 
antiquities, and he readily undertook it. The means 
which he devised for the purpose were extremely 
ingenious, and were perfectly saccessful; and, after 
extraordinary labour, Belzoni had the satisfaction of 
seeing this gigantic specimen of ancient sculpture safely 
floated on the Nile. 

Belzoni now pursued his labours in exploring the 
ruins, opening mounds and exploring the subterranean 
tombs so abundant in that country. Some of the most 
important of these labours were carried on at Goumou, 
a tract of rocks about two miles in length, at the foot 
of the Lybian mountains, to the west of Thebes, and 
which had been the burial-place of that ancient city. 
Belzoni's narrative of 'his researches in this singular 
region is strongly illustrative of his enthusiasm and 
perseyerance. Tdsaij persons found it impoB&i\A.^ ^^ 
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penetrate into these subterranean sepulchres on acconnt 
of the closeness of the atmosphere within, which fire- 
quentlj caused fainting. In some of the passages, 
owing to the falling dust, the space was so small that 
the explorer had to creep through in darkness and on 
pointed stones that cut like glass. Afber getting 
through these passages, some of them two or three 
hundred yards long, he generally found himself in a 
more commodious place, but surrounded by heaps of 
mummies in all directions, which, until he became 
accustomed to such sights, impressed him almost with 
terror. The blackness of the walls, the faint glimmer given 
by the candles or torches which he now found means to 
light, and which the Arabs, naked and covered with 
dust, whom he had induced by rewards to accompany 
him, held aloft, increased the horrors of the dismal 
scene. In such a position he frequently found himself, 
and often returned exhausted and fainting, till at last 
he became inured to the work, and indifferent to what 
he suffered, except from the choking dust. 

" After the exertion of entering such a place," he 
says, "through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three 
hundred, or perhaps six hundred yards, nearly overcome, 
I sought a resting-place, found one, and contrived to 
sit; but when my weight boro on the body of an 
Egyptian, it crushed it like a bandbox. I naturally 
had recourse to my hands to sustain my weight, but 
they found no better support ; so that I sunk altogether 
among the broken mummies, with a crash of bones, 
rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a dust as 
kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting tiU 
it subsided again. I could not remove from the plaoe^ 
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however, without increasing it, and every step I took I 
cmslied a mummy in some part or other. Once I was 
conducted from such a place to another resembling it, 
through a passage of about twenty feet in length, and 
no wider than that a body could be forced through. I 
was choked with mummies, and I could not pass with- 
out putting my face in contact with thab of some 
decayed Egyptian ; but, as the passage inclined down- 
wards, my own weight helped me on. However, I 
could not avoid being covered with bones, legs, arms, 
and heads rolling from above. Thus I proceeded from 
one cave to another, all full of mummies piled up in 
various ways — some standing, some lying, and some on 
their heads. The purpose of my researches was to rob 
the Egyptians of their papyri, of which I found a few 
hidden in their breasts, and under their arms, in the 
Space .above the knees, or on the legs, and covered 
hy the numerous folds of cloth that envelop the 
mummy." 

The most remarkable of Belzoni's achievements was 
his discovery of the entrance into one of the great 
pyramids. The reasoning by which he determined the 
probable position of the sealed entrance, which, buried 
and hidden below the level of the ground, had hitherto 
defied the researches of explorers, was very ingenious ; 
but for a long time his labours resulted in nothing but 
the discovery of false passages, which were nothing 
more than entrances partly excavated and abandoned. 
It was on the 2nd of March, 1818, that he at last came 
upon the right entrance into the pyramid. He had pre- 
viottsly uncovered three large blocks of granite, two on 
each eddo and' one oa the top, all in an inQlm^i. ^oc^V^it 
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towards the centre, wJbicli the knowledge he had acquired 
satisfied him concealed the passage. Having cleared 
the front of these stones, the entrance proved to be a 
passage only four feet high, and three feet six inches 
wide, formed of large blocks of granite, which rapidly 
descended towards the centre fo;* upwards of a hundred 
feet. Nearly all this passage was filled up with large 
stones, which were slowly drawn out with great labour ; 
but no sooner was this accomplished than the explorers 
came upon a stone portcullis, which appeared at first 
sight to put an end to all their hopes of entering the 
pyramid ; but, by raising it a little at a time with levers, 
and propping it with stenes as they proceeded, the port- 
cullis was at length raised sufficiently for an Arab 
holding a candle to squeeze his way in, who returned, 
saying that the place within was very fine. Belzoni 
now continued to raise the portcullis, until at last he 
had made the entrance large enough to squeeze himself 
in, and, after thirty days' incessant labour, he had the satis- 
faction of finding himself in theway tothe central chamber 
of one of the two great pyramids of Egypt. The new 
passage was found to terminate in a perpendicular shaft 
of fifteen feet in depth, which the explorers descended 
by means of a rope, when they entered another passage 
descending at the same angle. The labyrinth into 
which they had entered was, however, not yet ex- 
hausted. A passage leading upwards now met their 
eyes, of greater height than the previous ones. Its 
sides glittered with beautiful " arborizations " from the 
nitre by which the mummies are embalmed, some of 
these looking like the fleece of a white lamb, others 
reBemhimg huge leaves and other &ntastic shapes. At 
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length the party reached a door at the centre of a large 
chamber. 

" Here," says Belzoni, " I walked slowly two or three 
paces, and then stood still to contemplate the place where 
I was. Whatever it might be, I certainly considered 
myself in the centre of that pyramid, which, from time 
immemorial, had been the subject of the obscure con- 
jectures of many hundred travellers, both ancient and 
modem. My torch, formed of a few wax candles, gave 
but a faint light ; I could, however, clearly distinguish 
the principal objects. I naturally turned my eyes to 
the west end of the chamber, looking for the sarco- 
phagus, which I strongly expected to see in the same 
situation as that in the first pyramid ; but I was disap- 
pointed when I saw nothing there. The chamber has a 
pointed or sloping ceiling, and many of the stones had 
been removed from their places, evidently by some one 
in search of treasure. On my advancing toward the 
west end, I was agreeably surprised to find that there 
was a sarcophagus buried on a level with the floor." 

Belzoni* s researches left no doubt that the pyramids 
had been a place of sepulture, but his discoveries wero 
somewhat disappointing. The inscriptions on the walls 
were chiefly in an unknown character, and it was con- 
jectured belonged to a period of remote antiquity, before 
the invention of hieroglyphic writing ; but one inscrip- 
tion, in rudely- formed Arabic characters, was decipher- 
able. It told how "the Master Mohammed Ahmed, 
lapicide," had opened the great pyramid ; and how the 
" Master Othman and the King Alij Mohammed " had 
been present at this opening, and had the entrance 
closed up again. This proved that the ]p^xwifl^^'^ 
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been explored, probably in search of treasures, little 
more than a thousand years previously, a period which 
seemed to the enthusiastic student of Egyptian monu- 
ments so modem, as to deprive his labour of much of 
its interest. 



HOLMAN, THE BLIND TEAVELLBB. 

The story of the life of James Holman, the blind tra- 
veller, is probably without a parallel in the history of 
enterprise. It might be supposed that total loss of 
sight would at least prove an insurmountable obstacle 
to adventure in uncivilized countries ; but, seized with 
a passion for wandering almost amounting to a new 
sense, this extraordinary man not only determined on 
undertaking a journey alone, and chiefly - overland, 
around the world, but actually accomplished a consider- 
able portion of his project, only at length relinquishing 
it from causes over which he had no control. 

Holman was an officer in the British navy, who had 
already had considerable experience of travelling in 
wild countries. Even since his blindness he had made 
a tour through France, Italy, and Switzerland, and had 
published an interesting account of his travels ; but the 
difficulties of a journey in these countries were com- 
paratively slight. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
Holman's friends regarded him as visionary and im- 
pradent, and that he found it convenient to avoid their 
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dissuasion by carefully concealing the extent of his 
plans. It was on the 19th of July, 1822, that he em- 
barked in a schooner lying in the London Docks, and 
bound to St. Petersburg, with the ostensible motive of 
visiting the Russian empire; but with the real one, 
as he says, " if circumstances should permit, of making 
a circuit of the whole world." The schooner had not 
left the river Thames before he was enabled to give a 
striking proof of that readiness in using his other 
faculties, which went so far to compensate him for his 
affliction. It happened that the vessel was run into by 
a heavily-laden collier, and seriously damaged. During 
the Conxion which attended the accident, Holman 
rushed from his berth to the helm, from which the 
steersman had fled, and at once made himself useful by 
complying promptly with the captain's rapidly-suc- 
ceeding orders of " starboard " and " port." The captain, 
however, was entirely ignorant of the fact of his having 
a blind steersman xmtil the trouble was over, and he 
observed, for the first time, that the man at the helm 
was a stranger standing in his night-shirt; but he 
became so well satisfied with the nautical skill of the 
volunteer seaman, as afterwards to permit him to steer 
the vessel in a fresh breeze. 

When at sea, Holman had plenty of time to consider 
his plans, and the motives which determined him to 
pursue them in spite of his blindness. He knew well 
that the extraordinary delicacy of the sense of touch 
and hearing, and the quickness in drawing inferences 
common to the intelligent blind, enabled him to acquire 
ideas and gather information with far greater certainty 
than was commonly supposed to be poasftAa, O^^s^ 
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monally lie occupied himself in studying tlie geography 
of Knssia, tracing his intended route with the finger. 
When in St. Petersburg he carefnlly concerted his 
plans, and spent some time in examining the city, which 
he describes with considerable minuteness, even giving 
an account of the structure and action of machinery in 
the large manufactories of that city. Afber spending 
the winter in St. Petersburg, he travelled by posts to 
Moscow, which city he describes with the same spirit. 
It was not, however, until he quitted Moscow that the 
real difficulties of his journey began. " My situation," 
he says, " was now one of extreme novelty, and my 
feelings corresponded with its peculiarity. I was en- 
gaged under circumstances of unusual occurrence, in a 
solitary journey of several thousand miles, through a 
country perhaps the wildest on the face of the earth, 
and whose inhabitants were scarcely yet accounted 
within the pale of civilization, with no other attendant 
than a rude Tartar postilion, to whose language my ear 
was wholly unaccustomed ; and yet I was supported by 
a feeling of happy confidence, with a calm resignation 
to all the inconveniences and risks of my arduous 
undertaking." Holman met with many adventures and 
suffered much hardship during his journey through 
Siberia, but in inhabited places he met with a great deal 
of hospitality and kindness. It was in the end of the 
year 1824, two years and a half after his departure in 
the little schooner from the London Docks, that he found 
himself at Irkutsk, in Asiatic Kussia, the chief town of 
the government of that name, nearly four thousand 
miles east of St. Petersburg. He was now within a 
short distance of the Chinese frontier, and his ardent 
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desird to enter China by a land jonmey appeared to be 
on the brink of being gratified, when an unforeseen 
accident suddenly put an end to his progress. He was 
sitting with the Governor- Greneral, who had invited him 
to his house, when that functionary greatly surprised 
him by informing him that a military officer, a lieutenant 
of the feld-jagers, who had just arrived in that part 
&om St. Petersburg, had been despatched by the em- 
peror, on a special mission, to reconduct him to Europe. 
The governor, in explanation, added that his imperial 
majesty could not consent to Mr. Holman's embarking 
from or even proceeding into Kamtschatka, and waa 
much concerned that he should have advanced thus far 
into Siberia, without that attendance which his affliction 
made necessary or any knowledge of the language, and 
that he had sent this officer for his protection, with 
instructions to accompany him on his return. 

This intelligence, Holman says, acted ahnost as an 
electric shock upon him. He urged in vain that he 
required no protection, and only asked to quit Russia 
by the Chinese frontier, the period for starting for which 
had now arrived in consequence of the freezing of the 
Baikal lake ; but he soon found reason to believe, that 
the emperor's pretended solicitude for his safety was 
not the real motive of his interference. The minute 
inquiries which he had been making on his route into 
the condition of the people in those remote parts of the 
empire had naturally attracted attention, and the fact of 
his being blind, had necessarily contributed to excite 
the wonderment of officials in the places he had passed 
through. From these circumstances, although he had 
been scrupulously careful to express no o^iinou on^^- 
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tical matters, Holman did not doubt that a report had 
reached the emperor, who, with the habitaal suspicion 
of despotic sovereigns, determined at once to have the 
traveller arrested, and conducted again to the western 
frontier. Little time was allowed for delay, and Holman 
being satisfied that Airther remonstrance was useless, 
made preparations for his journey. His narrative of his 
return, or rather flight, through Siberia in the midst of 
the rigours of a Russian winter, and while the ther» 
mometer was frequently at forty-seven degrees below 
freezing, is among the interesting portions of his work. 
The sledge in which he travelled side by side with the 
feld-jager was covered with a head like that of a cradle, 
with curtains in front to protect them from the weather, 
while the part which was extended over their feet 
formed a seat for the driver. On commencing their 
journey they gallopped with four horses abreast, and it 
appeared to be a great object with his companion to 
keep them up to that pace. In consequence on the 
first day of their journey one of the horses fell with 
fatigue, and was left for dead by the road-side, a prey 
to the wolves which swarmed in those inhospitable 
regions. The first night was intensely cold, the mer- 
cury freezing in the thermometer. At two hundred 
versts from the place of their departure, they were 
nearly driven over a precipice. Fortunately some fallen 
timber stopped the horses and saved them, but it took 
some time to extricate them from the snow, and the 
irregular part of the road into which they had been led. 
A few hours afterwards, while descending another 
mountain, a sudden turn in the road brought them in 
contact with, a peasant's sledge, which upset and in* 
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jnred their cMriage, and threw down two of their horsei* 
As a return for his carelessness the feld-jager sprang 
from his seat and beat the driver nnmeroifolly with his 
sabre ; but these accidents were of frequent occurrence. 
Neyert^eless, the feld-jager pressed on at a speed whidi 
allowed scarcely time for rest or refreshment. Holmaa 
began now to (buffer much from fatigue and cold, al« 
i&ough his costume had been cai*efully adapted to the 
rigorous climate. He wore two pairs of woollen stock- 
ings, with two pairs of far boots coming above the 
knees, the inner ones made of the skin of the wild goat^ 
the outer ones of leather lined with fur, and having 
thick soles to them. Added to these, his legs were enve- 
loped in a thick for cloak. His body, besides his ordi- 
nary clothing, was covered over with a thickly wadded 
great coat, over which he wore an immense " shube," 
made of the skins of wolves, while the head was pro- 
tected by a wadded cap. Notwithstanding all these 
precautions, however, the rigours of a climate more 
severe than anything known in Europe, added to his 
cramped position in the sledge, began to affect his health. 
It was at Ekaterinburg, where he was seized with a 
giddiness and Mntness with which he fell from his 
chair, that he with difficulty prevailed on his keeper to 
permit him to rest, affcer calling in a government medical 
man to justify him from any charge of unnecessary 
delay, and after warning his charge to confine himself 
to the house. 

The respite was brief, and again the sledge set forth 
with its two occupants through the snows and tempests 
of those inhospitable wastes. In this way they travelled 
itearly five thousand mileS; and on the &^ oi ^vc^ 
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arrived at the town of Lublin, and crossed the Vistula 
over masses of ice. Finally, having arrived at the 
Polish frontier, where, the feld-jager having delivered 
him his passport, they parted with mutual congrata« 
lations on their respective liberations. He had been 
eight days on the road since passing Moscow, with only 
a few hours* repose during that time ; and as the vehicle 
he had hired drove into Cracow, the driver aroused hm 
from a profound slumber. From Cracow he repaired to 
Vienna, returning once more by way of Prague, Toplitz, 
Dresden, Leip2sig, and Berlin, to Hanover and Bremen, 
whence he set sail for England. Holman finally landed 
in Hull, after an absence of three years. 



ADVENTUEES OF MATTHEW FLINDEBS AND 
GEOEaE BASS. 



The astonishing progress recently made by our Austra- 
liau colonies renders it difficult to conceive that, even 
up to the close of the last century, its coasts were 
unexplored, and a very large proportion altogether 
unknown to Europeans. In the year 1788, Captain, 
afterwards Admiral Philip, arrived at Botany Bay in 
the brig " Supply," followed by the *' Syrius," with six 
sail of transports and three store-ships, the object of 
the expedition being to establish a colony at that port, 
which, however, was afterwards abandoned for Port 
JBokson. Some trifling surveys were made by the ex* 
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pedition ; but it was reserved for two young men, who 
accompanied Captain Hunter, to make the first syste- 
matic exploration of the vast continent of Australia — or 
Terra Australis, as it was then generally called — a labour 
which was finally completed by one of them, in spite of 
obstacles which must have exhausted the patience of any 
discoverer less enthusiastic in the cause of science. 

One of these young men, Matthew Flinders, was, at 
the time of sailing of Captain Hunter's vessel (1795), a 
simple midshipman in the navy. He had not long 
before returned from a voyage to the South Seas, when 
he was led, as he says, by his passion for exploring new 
countries to embrace this opportunity of going out upon 
a station, which of all others seemed to him to present 
the most ample field for his favourite pursuit. Minders, 
as may be supposed, did not give these as his reasons, 
for his messmates would doubtless have treated with 
ridicule the idea of a young officer, in so humble a 
position, setting up as an explorer ; but an opportunity . 
soon arrived for putting his &.vourite schemes in exe- 
cution. On arriving at Port Jackson in September of 
the same year, he learned that the investigation even of 
this portion of the coast had been only very slightly 
extended, and was still little farther known than from 
Captain Cook's general chart, and none of the more 
distant openings marked, but not explored by that 
celebrated navigator, had been seen. 

While meditating upon these facts, Flinders was 
fortunate in having a young friend whose zeal for 
science was scarcely less than his own. This waa 
George Bass, the surgeon of tiie ship, a man, as his 
friend describes him, " whose ardour for difiCQ^^x^ ^^ 
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not to be repressed by any obstacles, nor deterred by 
danger." Bass and bis midsbipman £riend conferred 
many a nigbt on tbese schemes, and formed tbe grand 
resolution of completing tbe examination of tbe east 
coast of New Sontb Wales, by all sncb opportunities as 
tbe daty of tbe sbip and procurable means would admit. 
"Projects of tbis nature," says Flinders, " wben origi- 
nating in tbe minds of young men, are usually termed 
romantic, and, so far from any good being anticipated, 
even prudence and friendsbip join in discouraging, if 
not in opposing tbem." So tbe two Mends indeed 
found. Tbeir scbemes, wben tbey disclosed tbem, were 
laugbed at, and tbeir zeal regarded as a sort of barm- 
less mania. Tbis being tbe case, it may be supposed 
tbat tbey could obtain little aid in carrying out tbeir 
plaus ; but, baving obtained some leisure for tbe pur- 
pose, tbey determined at once to start on tbeir-esplora- 
tions witb sucb scanty preparations as were witbil/'iQ)!^ 
reacb. 

Tbe only boat wbicb tbeir slender means enabled 
tbem to obtain was a diminutive crafb of only eigbt feet 
long, wbicb tbey called tbe " Tom Tbumb," and their 
crew consisted simply of themselves and a boy, whom 
they hired to accompany them. Witb tbis equipment 
they proceeded from Port Philip to Botany Bay, and, 
ascending George's River, e3q)lored its winding course 
about twenty miles above where Governor Hunter's 
survey bad been carried. Tbe sketch which they made 
of tbe river, and presented to the governor, with their 
&TOurable report of tbe land on its borders, induced the 
latter to examine the locality himself shortly afterwardS| 
md led to his estabUehiDg there a new bnuich of fiie 
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oolonj ; but the little expedition was not snccessfol in 
procuring the two explorers any additional help, or even 
recognition of their services. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, they again started in their boat, " Tom Thumb," 
to explore another large river, of which there was no 
indication in Captain Cook's chart. Flinders' narrative 
of this voyage will convey a good idea of their method 
of exploring. 

They sailed out of Port Jackson early in the morning 
of March 25, 1796, and stood a little off to sea, to be 
ready for the sea breeze. On coming in with the land 
in the evening, instead of being, as they expected, near 
Cape Solander, they found themselves under the cliflfs 
six or seven leagues to the southward, whither the boat 
had been drifted by a strong current. Not being able 
to land, and the sea breeze coming in early next morning 
firom the northward, they steered for two small islets, 
six or seven miles farther on, in order to get shelter ; 
bat, being in want of water, and seeing a place on the 
way where^ though the boat could not land, a cask 
might be obtained by swimming, the attempt was made, 
and Bass went on shore. Whilst getting off the cask, 
a surf suddenly arising ^irther out than usual, carried 
the little boat before it to the beach, and left them there 
with their arms, ammunition, clothes, and provisions 
ttioroughly drenched, and partly spoiled. The boat was 
emptied, and launched again immediately; bat it was 
late in the afternoon before everything was rafted off, 
and they proceeded to the islets. Here they found it 
impossible to land, and they went on to two larger 
isles, which proved to be Captain Cook's Bed Point. 
The idefl wwe inaccessible as the others^ and^itt \3Rsi3x% 
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dark, the two adventurers were constrained to pass a 
second night in " Tom Thumb," and dropped the large 
stone which they used for an anchor in seven &.thoms 
of water, under the lee of the point. 

The sea breeze on the next day still opposed their 
return, and, learning from two natives that no water 
could be procured at Red Point, the voyagers accepted 
their offer of piloting them to a river which, they saidi 
lay a few miles further southward, and where not only 
fresh water was abundant, but also fish and wild docks. 
These men were natives of Botany Bay, whence it was 
that Flinders and his companion understood a little of 
their language, whilst that of some others was alto- 
gether unintelligible* Their river proved to be nothing 
more than a small stream, which descended from a 
lagoon under Hat Hill, and forced a passage for itself 
through the beach, so that they entered it with difficolty 
even in "Tom Thumb." Their two conductors then 
quitted the boat to walk along the sandy shore abreaat, 
with eight or ten strange natives in company. 

After rowing a mile up the stream, and finding it to 
become more shallow, the explorers began to entertain 
doubts of securing a retreat from these people, should 
they be hostilely inclined, and they had at that time the 
reputation at Port Jackson of being exceedingly fero- 
cious, if not cannibals. The muskets were not yet freed 
from rust and sand, and there was a pressing necessity 
to procure fresh water before attempting to retam 
northward. Under these embarrassments they agreed 
upon a plan of action, and went on shore directly to the 
natives. Bass employed some of them to ajssist in re- 
pairing an oar which had been broken in their disasteri 
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whilst Flinders spread the wet powder oat in the sun. 
This met with no opposition, for the natives did not 
know what the powder was ; but when they proceeded 
to clean the muskets, it excited so mucli alarm that it 
was necessary to desist. On inquiring of the two 
friendly natives for water, they pointed upwards to the 
lagoon, but, after many evasions, their little barrel was 
filled at a hole not many yards distant. 

After making careful observations of the coast, in 
the course of which they discovered an important stratum 
of coal running through the cliffs, they began to turn 
homeward. On the 29th, by rowing hard, they got 
four leagues nearer home, and at night dropped their 
stone under another range of cliffs. The wind, which 
had been unsettled and driving electric clouds in all 
directions, burst out that night in a gale from the south, 
and obliged them to get up the anchor immediately, and 
run before it. In a few minutes the waves began to 
break, and the extreme danger to which this exposed 
the little barque was increased by the darkness of the 
night, and the uncertainty of finding any place of 
shelter. The shade of the cliffs over their heads, and 
the noise of the surfs breaking at their feet, were the 
directions by which their course was steered parallel to 
iihe coast. 

Bass kept the sheet of the sail in his hand, drawing 
in a few inches occasionally, when he saw a particularly 
leavy sea following. Hia friend was steering with an 
)ar, and it required the utmost exertion and care to 
prevent " broaching to ;" they knew that a single wrong 
noyement, or a moment's inattention, would have sent 
ihem to the bottom. Meanwhile, the task of the bo^ 
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was to bale out tlie waier wliicli, in spite of every care, 
the sea threw in upon them. 

After running nearly an hour in this critical manner, 
Bome high breakers were distinguished ahead, and behind 
them there appeared a range of cliffs. It was necessary 
to determine, on the instant, what was to be done, for 
their barque could not live ten minutes longer. On 
coming to what appeared to be the extremity of the 
breakers, the boat's head was brought to the wind in a 
favourable moment, the mast and sail taken down, and 
the oars got out. Pulling them towards the reef during 
the intervals of the heaviest seas, they found it to 
terminate in a point, and in three minutes they were in 
smooth water under its lee. A white appearance, further 
back, kept them a short time in suspense ; but a nearer 
approach showed it to be the beach of a well-sheltered 
cove, in which they anchored for the rest of the night. 
" So sudden a change," says Flinders, " from extreme 
danger to comparatively perfect safety, excited reflec« 
tions which kept us some time awake. We thought 
' Providential Cove ' a well-adapted name for this place ; 
but by the natives, as we afterwards learned, it is called 
Watta-Mowlee." 

In the course of this little expedition, they had no 
other means of ascertaining the situation of places than 
by pocket-compass bearings and computed distances; 
but, notwithstanding this, they brought back very careful 
accounts both of the latitude and longitude of the spots 
examined. 

In December of the following year, Bass waa so for» 
tunate as to obtain leave to make an expedition to the 
Boathward, and for this purpose he was furnished with 
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a boat very much better than "Tom Thumb,'' but still 
ludicrously unadapted to the importance of the under- 
taking. It was an open whale-boat, which was furnished 
by the governor with a crew of six seamen from the 
ships, and six weeks' provisions. With the assistance 
rf occasional supplies of petrels, seals' flesh, aad a few 
jecse and black swans, and by great economy and ab- 
rtanence, he was enabled to prolong this voyage beyond 
jleven weeks. In spite of contrary winds and other 
>bstacles, his ardour and perseverance were crowned 
irith extraordinary success. " A voyage," says his friend 
blinders in his narrative, " expressly undertaken for 
Kscovery in an open boat, and in which six hundred 
niles of coast, mostly in a boisterous climate, was ex- 
)iored, has not, perhaps, its equal in all the annals of 
ttaritime discovery." Such perseverance could not fail 
t length to attract attention. A sloop was famished to 
he discoverers to continue their useful labours, in the 
ourse of which Flinders continued the examination of 
he great strait, now universally known as Bass's Strait, 
. name which Flinders himself gave to it with the 
auction of Governor Hanter, deeming this, as he said, 
, just tribute to his faithful friend and companion for 
he dangers and fatigues he had undergone in first 
ntering it in the whale-boat, and to the correct judg- 
lent he had formed from various indications of the 
xistence of a wide opening between Yan Diemen's 
end and New South Wales. Bass had, in fact, with 
3markable sagacity, inferred the existence of this strait 
^hen running down the eastern coast in an open whale- 
pat, the heavy sea which rolled in from the westward 
aving satisfied him that such a swell coxxl^ i^to^^^ 
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only from the great southern ocean. In the sloop, Bass 
and Flinders completely circumnavigated the coasts of 
Yan Diemen's Land which previous navigators had 
declared to be part of the continent, returning in three 
months with an interesting account of the survey. 
Unhappily, Bass died shortly after this period, and 
Flinders was left almost alone to pursue his discoveries ; 
but his merits as a scientific explorer had now become 
recognized. In 1801 he was furnished by the Govern- 
ment with a vessel fally equipped for a systematic ex- 
ploration of the Australian coasts, and comprising among 
its voyagers an astronomer, a botanist, a mineralogist, 
and other scientific persons. In the course of this ex- 
pedition he encountered a great variety of interesting 
adventures ; meeting with shipwreck, but saving his 
journal and other precious records of the voyage. His 
chief misfortune occurred after his labours in com- 
pleting the discovery of the vast continent of Australia 
were ended. During his absence war had again broken 
out with France, a fact of which Flinders was ignorant. 
Calling at the island of Mauritius, on his return to 
England, for water and provisions, the French governor 
of that island meanly insisted on detaining him a 
prisoner, on the trifling ground that his passport related 
to the " Investigator," the vessel in which he had set 
sail from England, and not to the " Cumberland," in 
which he was returning. On this miserable pretext the 
unfortunate discoverer was detained in an irksome cap- 
tivity for six years and a half. A narrative of these 
voyages, and of the hardships thus inflicted on him, 
were published by him, in two large volumes, in 1814. 
Flinders was the first to suggest the name of Australia 
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•r the new continent, " as being," as he said, " more 
^eable to the ear, and an assimilation to the names 
■ the other great portions of the earth. 



LINGUET AND THE BASTILLE. 



the year 1783, only six years before the destruction 
the Bastille in Paris, Linguet, an author and 
imalist, who had been confined there, had the rare 
od fortune to be set at liberty on condition of banish- 
int from France ; and he was thns enabled to publish 
the world an account of his adventm^es, including a 
rrative of his experiences in that mysterious fortress, 
ich he entitled, " Memoirs of the Bastille, containing 
Full Exposition of the Secret Policy and Despotic 
pression of the French Government in the Interior, 
I Administration of that State Prison, interspersed 
h a Yariety of Curious Anecdotes." In this book 
get a glimpse of the interior of the Bastille in the 
} days of its infamous history, and while under the 
-emment of that Delannay whose miserable ending 
been so often told in histories of the French 
rolution. 

Having given offence to the Court of France by his 
tical writings, Linguet took up his residence in 
idon, from which safe asylum, and occasionally from 
ussels, he continued to edit his objectionable paper, 
ch was entitled, *'• The Annals.'* In September, 
0, he tells us, having been inveigled to Pana \i^ ^ 
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series of treacherous artifices, which led him to believe 
that the French Government intended him no harm, he 
was suddenly arrested in broad daylight, and carried to 
the dreaded Bastille. The Lieutenant of Police had 
appointed him to be at his house on that evening, to 
talk over the subject of his " Annals ;" but this was 
evidently a ruse to lull his suspicions. No time was 
permitted him to communicate with friends, who were 
left to remain in entire ignorance of his fate. Arrived 
at the prison, the officers and their victim crossed the 
fatal drawbridge which was to separate Linguet, he 
knew not for how long, from the outer world. Here 
they conducted him into a little room, where he was 
stripped and searched, and all articles of value, including 
pocket-knife, etc., were taken from him, and he was 
conducted to the dismal cell provided for him. The 
articles of furniture in the room were two mattresses, 
half eaten by worms, an old matted chair, the bottom of 
which was only kept together by packthread, a tottering 
table, a water-pitcher, a Dutch earthenware drinking 
pot, and two flagstones which composed the hearth. 
On opening the bed there arose from it, he says, a great 
number of moths, which prey on woollen stuff. The 
prisoner, starting back in horror at the sight, was 
gruffly told by his conductor, that before he had been 
there two nights the moths would have disappeared. 

Linguet's cell, like that of several others, was 
situated immediately over the moat, into which the 
common sewer of the Rue St. Antoine emptied itself. 
The exhalations from this moat were disgusting ; but in 
order to prevent suffocation, the prisoner was often glad 
to pass his days and even his nights leaning against the 
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grating which served the purpose of preventing him from 
3oming too close to the hole, cut deep in the enormously 
jhick wall of his dungeon — ^the only orifice through 
Fhich he could draw his scanty portion of air and light. 
ka the winter came on, the poor prisoner found his 
room intolerably cold, being only allowed six small 
3ieces of wood to maintain a fire during the twenty-four 
lours of each day. These pieces of wood were lighted 
)n the two flagstones before mentioned. He was in- 
iebted only to the commiseration of the turnkey, after 
jeveral months' confinement, for a pair of tongs and a 
ire-shovel. It was eight months before he could obtain 
3ermission even to purchase a teapot, and twelve before 
le could procure a chair on which he could sit easily. 
The sole article he was allowed to purchase in the 
aeginning of his imprisonment was a new blanket. 

When his jailers thought proper to order him down- 
jtairs, whether for an interrogatory, or to attend the 
physician, or merely through the caprice of the governor, 
bie found all dark, silent, and deserted. The dismal 
breaking of the turnkey by whom he was guided served 
i» a signal for all to disappear who might either see or 
be seen by him. Who might be his fellow-prisoners 
there he knew not; for so perfect was this system of 
isolation, that " father and son,'* says Linguet, " husband 
and wife — nay, a whole family — ^might at once be inhabi- 
tants of the BastiUe, without so much as suspecting 
themselves to be surrounded by objects so dear to them." 
But though they were so careful to prevent the captives 
having the slightest intercourse or knowledge of each 
other, the doors, keys, and bolts were not silent. Their 
creaking, clattering, and hollow jarring resouud^^ ixicTBi 
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afar along the flights of stone stairs, and echoed dismally 
from time to time in the vast space of the towers. 
Hence, it became easy to him to compnte the number of 
his fellow- sufferers, a fresh source of sorrowful reflection. 
Sometimes these things filled his mind with strange 
anxieties. Listening hourly to these noises, and devising 
such interpretations as he could, he became convinced 
that the fellow-captive in the chamber below his own 
died during his imprisonment ; but under what circum- 
stances he could not conjecture. 

It happened one morning, about two o'clock, that 
he heard a great noise upon the staircase, as from a 
number of persons ascending the stairs in a tumultuous 
manner. They seemed to advance no further than the 
chamber below, and to be there engaged in much bustle 
and dispute, in the midst of which the poor prisoner 
could hear very distinctly repeated struggles and groans. 
Three days after, at about the same late hour, he heard, 
apparently at the same spot, a noise less violent, and he 
thought he could distinguish the setting down and 
shutting of a coffin. In this way Linguet passed his 
time, until a serious illness overtook him, during which 
he vomited blood, and became so weak that he regarded 
his end as approaching. During this time, he remained 
in ignorance of all that passed, whether of a public or 
private nature, outside his prison walls. His oppressors 
told him, with a sneer, that it was unnecessary for him 
to concern himself about what passed in the world, 
because he was there supposed to be dead. 

A-fter nearly two years spent in this way, the autho- 
rities, from some unexplained caprice, determined to set 
Linguet at liberty, delivering to him an order banishing 
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him from France. Before he departed, they compelled 
him to swear thathe would never reveal, either directly 
or indirectly, a tittle of what he might have learnt or 
suffered within the walls of his prison. Whether 
Linguet was justified in breaking this oath, on the 
ground of its being extorted from him by violence, is a 
question which he himself meets and decides in the 
affirmative. Six years after Linguet's release, the hated 
Bastille was captured by the infuriated populace, the 
vrretched Delaunay, its governor, brutally murdered; 
and shortly afterwards, every vestige of the once famous 
prison was removed by order of the B/evolutionary 
Sovemment. 



THE PERILS OE AFRICAN RIVERS. 

Daptain Owen, who was commissioned by the British 
bdmiral, soon after the death of the Landers, to make a 
;urvey of some portions of the shores of Africa, as well 
A of Arabia and Madagascar, has given us in his narra- 
ive of travels a striking picture of encounters with 
did animals on the African rivers, while exploring the 
iver Temby. Captain Owen's lieutenant, named Vidal, 
ad just commenced ascending this stream in his boat, 
rhen suddenly a violent shock was felt from underneath, 
nd in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
sared itself up from the water, and in a most ferocious 
ud menacing attitude rushed open-mouthed at the 
Dat, and with one grasp of its tremendous ^ayi ^ ^evi.^^ 
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and tore seven planks from her side. The creature dis-* 
appeared for a few seconds and then rose again, appa- 
rently intending to repeat the attack, bnt was deterred 
by the contents of a musket discharged in its face. The 
boat now rapidly filled, but as it was not more than an 
oar's length from the shore, they succeeded in reach- 
ing it before she sank. It was supposed that the keel 
touched the back of the animal, which irritating him 
occasioned this furious attack. Had he succeeded in 
getting his upper jaw above the gun whale, the whole 
broadside must have been torn out. The force of the 
shock from beneath, previously to the attack, was so 
violent, that the stern of the boat was almost lifted out 
of the water ; and the midshipman steering was thrown 
overboard, but fortunately rescued before the irritated 
animal could seize him. The boat was hauled up on a 
dry spot, and her repairs immediately commenced. The 
tents were pitched, and those of the party that were not 
employed as carpenters amused themselves — the officers 
in shooting, and the men in strolling about the deserted 
country round them, being first ordered not to proceed 
out of hearing. 

In another portion of his narrative the same tra- 
veller gives the following striking description of a hunt 
after these ferocious animals : — ^As all our attempts to 
obtain an hippopotamus had hitherto failed, and as we 
were not likely to meet with another opportunity, this 
being our last visit to Delagoa Bay, a party of officers 
volunteered for the chase, and were conveyed up the 
Dundas river in the " Albatross." The evening set in 
before they reached that part of the river where the 
hippopotami were the most abundant. Three parties 
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were, however, formed, who at midnight commenced 
their pnrsuit. The scene was novel nnd imposing. A 
body of men, armed at all points with muskets, har- 
poons, and lances, walking on the shallows of the river, 
with nothing but the moon to light them, all hallooing 
and driving before them their hnge game, who, blow- 
ing, snorting, and bellowing, were flonndering through 
the mud from the numerous holes which they had made 
at the bottom for their retreat, but from which the 
hunters' lances soon expelled them, until ultimately 
driven upon dry ground, where a running contest com- 
menced — the beast sometimes being pursued, and at 
others pursuing. 

This lasted for some time, but still there were no 
signs of man's boasted pre-eminence. Not an animal 
had the party secured, dead or alive. At low water the 
following morning one party formed a line across one 
of the shallows, where the depth was not above two 
feet, while the boats went up the river and actually 
drove the animals down the stream, another party hav- 
ing lined the banks to prevent their taking to the woods 
and reeds. These, whenever the monstrous but timid 
animals attempted to pass them, set up a shout, which 
in liiost instances proved sufficient to turn them back 
into the water ; when, having collected a vast number 
on one shallow bank of sand, the whole of the hunters 
commenced from all sides a regular cannonade upon the 
astonished brutes. Unwieldy as they appeared, still 
much activity was displayed in their efforts to escape 
tbe murderous and unceasing fire to which they were 
exposed. The one-pound gun occasionally furrowed the 
thick hide of some, while others were perpetwail^ ^^^aiX^\ 
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by a shower of pewter musket-balls. One, a cub, was 
nearly caughfc uninjured in attempting to follow its 
mother, who, galled to desperation, was endeavouring 
to escape through the land-party ; but as soon as the 
affectionate brute perceived her offspring falling into 
the hands of her enemies, forgetting her fears she rushed 
furiously at the offenders, when they in their turn were 
obliged to retreat. But again they contrived to separate 
them, and had almost secured the prize, when the angry 
mother, regardless of their close and almost fatal fire, 
succeeded in redeeming it from their grasp and bearing 
it off, although herself in a state of great exhaustion. 
With the flood this sport ended. 



RUSSIAN POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 



While English enterprise in the Polar Regions has 
chiefly been confined to the northern coast of America, 
the Russians have been diligent explorers of these 
regions lying nearer to the wild and inhospitable coasts 
of Siberia. These explorations are comparatively but 
little known, although the Russian narratives of them 
are extremely interesting. Up to a recent period the 
great islands of Nova Zambia, in the Frozen Ocean, 
were comparatively unexplored, and were visited only 
by occasional fishermen and hunters in search of seals, 
bears, otters, reindeer, and foxes. Believed to be in 
circuit about two thousand miles, none had ever made 
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the voyage around them. Those who had visited them 
had found them intensely cold and uninhabited, the 
surface very desolate, having no timber or firewood, 
and no vegetable excepting a few Arctic plants. 

In the year 1553, the unfortunate Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, being closed in by the ice and forced to 
winter on the coast of Lapland, was frozen to death, 
with all his crew. Richard Chancellor, who accom- 
panied this expedition, succeeded in reaching Arch- 
angel, and began to trade with the Russians. On a 
second voyage he took with him a sailor named 
Burrough, who saw at least a part of the southern and 
western shores of Nova Zembla ; but, from the dis- 
covery of that island till the year 1833, not one of the 
many navigators who visited the northern seas were 
able to approach its eastern coasts, with the exception of 
RossmyssloflP, who, about a hundred years since, ad- 
vanced a little way beyond the straits which divide the 
islands ; and of Loshkin, the walrus-fisher, to whom 
tradition attributes the discovery of the entire eastern 
coast, but the date of whose discovery was entirely 
unknown. Early in the present century five expe- 
ditions, dispatched by the Russian Government to 
survey the eastern coasts and Nova Zembla, all failed 
in their mission. The attempt, so often frustrated, was 
afterwards abandoned, and would probably have never 
again been attempted had not the lucky activity of 
private enterprise stepped in at a lucky conjuncture to 
renew it. 

A merchant of Archangel, named Brandt, formed, in 
1832, the plan of restoring the ancient trade along the 
northern coast, from the White Sea to tKe G^xii o^ 0^1 ^ 
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and of surveying the eastern shores of Nova Zembla, 
in the hope of being able to establish there an extensive 
walrus- fishery. Three ships were fitted out to under- 
take distinct portions of the exploration — the first com- 
manded by Lieutenant Krotofi* ; the second by the pilot 
Pachtussofi*. The third vessel, which was] to visit the 
western coasts of the islands, returned in due time 
richly laden. Krotoff and Pachtussoff were separated 
in a fog soon after starting, and of the former nothing 
was ever heard more, Pachtussoff was more fortunate. 
He left Archangel on the 1st of August, and, sailing 
eastward along the southern shores of Nova Zembla, he 
fell in, on the last day of the same month, with compact 
fields of ice, which obliged him to construct winter 
residences after the Russian fashion, and prepare for 
the rigours of the approaching season. Fearful snow- 
storms were endured during the winter, and battles 
were fought with polar bears. On the 24th of April, as 
they were preparing to resume their researches, so 
dreadful a storm of snow came on that the men were 
tmable any longer to hold themselves erect, and lay 
down to allow themselves to be buried by the snow. 
Although they had buried some provisions not far firom 
the place where this took place, it was impossible while 
the storm lasted to fetch them, and for three days they 
lay buried in the snow without tasting food. This 
snowstorm was a remarkable one for meteorologists, 
not so much on account of its violence as for the vast 
extent of country simultaneously visited by it, since it 
was proved that it was felt throughout the entire 
length of the Oural mountain chain, a distance of sixteen 
handred milea» One of the moat interesting episodes of 
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this expedition was the finding of tokens of the long 
lost and almost mythical Loshkin. On the 4th of July 
the explorers emharked in a small boat, and came to 
the mouth of a little river, where they found the 
remains of a fallen cross, on which was clearly deci- 
phered a date, and the commencement of an inscription 
headed Ssawa Fofanoff. As Loshkin was sumamed 
Ssawa, they knew that the cross had been erected by 
him, and the date, which was according to the Greek 
calendar, fixed the period of his exploration, which had 
hitherto been a mystery, as the year 1742 of the 
Christian era. 

Pachtussoflf having returned with the boat, and the 

ship being at length freed from the ice, the whole party 

embarked on the 11th of July, after having occupied a 

winter hut for two hundred and ninety-seven days. 

Another touching episode happened at this period. 

On a desolate island they came upon some human 

bones, which, although gnawed by wild beasts, were 

easily recognized as the remains of the skeletons of a 

woman and two children. These were supposed to be 

the family of a Samoyed who were known to have 

passed over ten years before, and who had never 

since been heard of. As no traces of the bones of the 

man were found, it was conjectured that he had 

perished while hunting, and that in consequence his 

wife and children had died of hunger. Having passed 

through the straits dividing the two great islands, 

Pachtussoff was assailed at their western mouth by a 

furious tempest, which obliged him again to drift for 

the shores of Siberia, where his ship went ashore on 

tlie 31st of September. 
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In tlie following year, tlie Russian Government 
determined to follow up these discoveries, fitted out 
two vessels, and appointed the indomitable Pachtussoff 
chief of the expedition. During this expedition they 
came upon a spot where they fonnd one of the huts 
constructed seventy years before by Rossmyssloff, still in 
tolerably good condition. Locked fast again during a 
terribly severe winter, the men suffered great hard- 
ships; bnt Pachtussoff was nnwearied in fitting out 
minor expeditions for surveying by sledges and boats, 
which the explorers built themselves. Let free at 
length in the month of July, the vessel held her course 
through broken ice, when, on a sudden, two great ice 
fields closed npon her, and she immediately went to 
pieces. The men had barely time to save themselves, 
with a few of their instruments, a bag of flour, some 
butter, and the small boats, which they fortunately 
succeeded in dragging up on the ice. They now with 
great labour made their way, dragging after them the 
boats, by which they crossed from one ice field to 
another, till they reached an island where they found 
some driftwood j but their scanty stock of provisions, 
and the unfitness of their small boats for the open sea, 
did not make Pachtussoff give way to despair. He 
resolutely began surveying the adjoining coasts, and in 
this manner diverted the minds of his companions from 
the miseries which seemed to await them. Happily 
after thirteen days of privation and misery, a solitary 
"walrus-fisher, by rare chance, approached the coast, and 
rescued them from their perilous situation. Pach- 
tussoff's spirit was in nowise daunted by these disasters. 
Se commenced and finished a new expedition; but, 
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setting sail in September for Archangel, this brave and 
adventurous seaman was seized with a sickness on his 
arrival, and soon afterwards died in that city. Subse- 
quent expeditions have completed the survey of thia 
interesting region. 



THE WANDERINGS OE JONAS HANWAY. 



Jonas Hanwat, the philanthropist — famous as the first 
aaan who carried an umbrella in England — was, when a 
^oung man, cd gaged in mercantile pursuits in St. 
Petersburg. At that time great anxiety was expressed 
or the opening of a trade through Russia into Persia, 
>y way of the Caspian Sea, a region then little known, 
kud altogether uncivilized. Han way being naturally of 
n enterprising turn, offered his services to the Russian 
government to proceed on a commercial mission to that 
tart, and the offer was accepted. 

Hanway published an account of his travels on this 
ccasion, in four huge volumes, which, though now for- 
otten, are of considerable interest. On the 10th of 
•eptember, 1743, after making the necessary arrange- 
lents for his journey, he set out from St. Petersburg 
ith an interpreter who had been before in Persia, a 
jussian servant, a Tartar boy, and a guard, having 
ader his care a caravan of thirty-seven bales of English 
loth, making twenty carriage loads. On the 1st of 
'ctober following, he entered the Steppe, or dea«tV)v«'c^^ 
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having arrived at Laritzen, embarked from that town 
on the river Volga for the Caspian. At Yerkie they 
embarked in the " Empress of Russia," the first com- 
plete ship ever seen on that great inland sea. Arrived 
safely at Astrabad, on the further shore of the Caspian, 
an accident had nearly destroyed their vessel and cargo. 
The inhabitants having set fire to the rushes on the 
shore to destroy the insects which breed in them, the 
flames extended to the woods, and the wind feeding the 
flame, made a dreadful blaze, which extended for several 
miles, and by the intense heat caused all grease and tar 
aboard the vessel to run like oil. His merchandise was 
now placed in a caravan, and upon the backs of camels 
and horses, but before he had left the town an insurrec- 
tion broke out among the people. The city was besieged, 
and the cowardly governor who befriended him fled in 
the disguise of a peasant. Hanway*s attendants advised 
him also to disguise himself in a Persian habit, and 
escape from the city ; but as he was at a distance from 
the bay, and knew well that if he could reach it the ship 
would probably have sailed, he determined to remain in 
his own character. The rebels took possession of the 
city, and seized the stranger's merchandise ; Hanway, 
however, retaining a bag of gold coin, which he con- 
trived to conceal. With this he soon afterwards found 
means of leaving the city with his attendants. Their 
journey now lay for some time through pathless woods, 
over ditches and hills, the wanderers taking care to 
keep the least frequented way, and sleeping at night in 
the open fields. A guide whom they had bribed refused 
to take them to Balfrush, the city which Hanway desired 
to reach; and finally left him and his compamons at a 
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fisherman's hut on a lonelj part of the coast. Here he 
was compelled to embark in an open boat, like a canoe, 
very leaky and too small for six persons. The boat, 
moreover, could be navigated only with oars or paddles 
near the shore, where the surf then ran very high, and 
the sandbanks forming breakers, made the sea still more 
dangerous. With much fatigue and danger, however, 
they arrived safely at Teschidegar, [and learning that 
the Shah's ofl&cers were there collecting their forces, 
Hanway begged their protection. This application was 
completely successful. The chief sent him a horse 
handsomely caparisoned, with four mules for his 
sarvants, with which equipage be safely arrived at Bal- 
frush. Many years afterwards, when the eccentric but 
benevolent Hanway was a wealfchy man in London, he 
adopted a motto and arms alluding to this episode in 
his life. On his chariot he had painted a man dressed 
in Persian costume just landed from a storm on an in* 
hospitable coast, and leaning on a sword. In the back- 
ground was depicted a boat beaten about by the billows, 
in the front a shield, With his arms leaning against a 
tr^, and underneath, the motto " Never Despair," 

Han way's troubles were far from being at an end. 
Scarcely had he found shelter at Balfrush before he was 
informed by the authorities that it was impossible to 
defend the town against the rebels, who were daily ex- 
pected; and he was compelled to depart again, the 
governor providing him with a miserable horse. Han- 
way was then compelled to take leave of his interpreter 
and servants. Giving them a passport obtained from 
the rebels, and what money he could spare, he recom- 
mended them to the |yrotection of Providence, and 6§t 
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out alone on his journey. The Tartars were actually 
entering the city by one gate, as he departed by the 
other. After awhile he fell in with a party who were 
escorting the baggage of the Turkish admiral, and the 
admiral himself soon followed ; but Hanway, on his 
wretched horse, found it impossible to keep pace with 
them. A poor Tartar boy, who had been with him 
throughout his wanderings, and was attached to him 
with more sincerity than his other servants, had fol- 
lowed him out of the city on foot ; and when he grew 
fatigued, Hanway took him up behind him. They had 
not proceeded in this way more than six miles when 
the horse fell, and died by the road-side. In this sitaa- 
tion, without a guide, and understanding but little of 
the language of the country, it was with great difficulty 
that he found his way to the coast once more. He had 
found it necessary to disguise himself in the poorest 
apparel, and his clothes were in tatters. They had 
several rivers to pass, but pleading poverty were, thanks 
to their appearance, carried over gratis. Hanway still 
retained the greater part of his money, but he dared not 
show a single coin. He was frequently for nearly f6rty 
hours without any food except a few parched peas which 
he had in his pocket, and he was driven to beg of the 
peasants what he dared not buy. In this way, after 
many days of wanderings and great privations, he 
arrived at Langarood. Here he learnt that the Shah 
was expected to be near the borders of Syria in a short 
time, and Hanway determined to pursue his journey in 
seai^ch of him. Having provided fresh clothes, horses, 
and tents, as well as firelocks and sabres for himself 
and Sve attendants, he accordingly set out &om Eeshd, 
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and on the second of March arrived nearly blinded with 
the glare of the snow which lay on the ground through- 
out his journey at Casbin, a famous residence of the 
ancient kings of Persia, where was a new palace built 
by Nadir Shah. From this point he was able to join a 
company going to the camp of the Shah, who was re- 
ported to be marching towards Hamadan. Finally he 
arrived at the Shah's camp, and the adventurous English 
merchant pitched his tent near the royal standard, and 
delivered a petition to the Shah, praying to be reim- 
bursed the value of his caravan. In this he was so far 
successful that the Shah issued a decree that the parti- 
culars of his loss should be delivered to the commander- 
in-chief, who was to return such parts of the goods as 
Bould be recovered, and make up the deficiency out of 
bhe sequestered estates of the rebels. This decree, how- 
3ver, made it necessary to return to Astrabad, the scene 
)f his former travels ; but his zeal for the cause in 
ifhich he had embarked, overcame every obstacle. 

The wanderer's return journey was scarcely less 
idventurous than the previous one. He passed again 
lafely through Langarood, in company with six men well 
armed ; but the first evening afterwards they were 
}enighted, and lost their way in a wood. At length 
Uscovering a light, they made towards the place, and 
bund a house barricaded with trees. Having made 
ise of every entreaty to persuade the master of it to 
jonduct them on their journey, without efiect, the 
piards proceeded, like true Persians, to break into the 
louse, and, tying a rope to one of his arms, compelled 
dm to conduct them. This outrage being the effect of 
aere necessity, the benevolent Han^ray look o^^c^ \fi 
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reward the man well for his trouble, and, when they 
had regained their path, sent him home again. This, 
however, was but the least of his difficulties. The men 
hired to guard the baggage absconded under cover of 
the darkness ; wolves attacked their horses and cattle 
in the night; the country was infested by lawless 
bands of soldiers, which made it dangerous to travel 
after dusk ; and in the day-time the heats were in- 
tolerable. At length they reached Astrabad. The tide 
of the Shah's fortune had now turned ; the rebels were 
subdued, and Hanway was fortunate enough to obtain 
from the general, in goods and money, as directed by 
the Shah, nearly the whole of the original value of his 
caravan, with which he once more embarked on the 
Caspian. At Reshd he reinvested the wealth thus 
recovered in raw silk, which he was enabled to convey 
safely by way of Astrachan to Moscow, where he received 
letters informing him that, by the death of a relative in 
England, he had become the inheritor of a fortune. 
From Moscow to St. Petersburg, four hundred and 
eighty-seven English miles, he travelled in three days 
in an open sledge over the frozen snow, and on the 
1st of Januaiy, 1745, arrived in that city, from which 
he had originally set out on his wanderings, after an 
absence of a year and sixteen weeks, during which time 
he had travelled more than five thousand four hundred 
English miles. Although he had gained little by his 
journey, he brought back valuable information as to the 
trading capacities of a country then but little known to 
Europe ; and the Russian Government, when the civil 
war in Persia was ended, were enabled to avail them- 
selres of thia information, witti gr^«i.t advantage to the 
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nerchants of the oormiry. Having remained in St. 
Petersburg for five years afterwards, he then returned to 
Sngland, where he devoted the remainder of his long 
ife to literary labours, and to those charitable and 
ihilanthropic schemes which subsequently made his 
lame known throughout England. 



MAJOE MITCHELL AND THE BUSHRANGER. 



'he expedition of Major Mitchell into the interior of 
.ustralia has a curious origin. About thirty-five years 
nee, the authorities at Sydney captured in the bush a 
inaway convict, named George Clarke, but known by 
le sobriquet of the Barber, a man of singular appear- 
ace, who had lived a long time in the interior among 
le natives, and had adopted their customs. He went 
ikked like them, was painted black, had his body 
seply scarified, and was usually attended by two 
}original women. Thus disguised as a native, he had 
?ganized a very daring system of cattle stealing on 
iverpool Plains, which had increased to an alarming 
:tent before he was taken. This man, probably to 
rect attention in some degree from his crime, informed 
le authorities, who at that time knew little of the 
(untry, that he had discovered a very important river 
the interior which the natives, he said, called the 
irdur. He gave very circumstantial details of hia 
ftvels to the north-weBt along the bank o£ t1aia "raw:>\y3 
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following wliicli also in a south-west direction he stated 
that he had twice reaohed the sea-shore. He then described 
the tribes inhabiting the banks of the river, and gave 
the names of their chiefs, adding that he had first 
crossed vast plains called Balyran, and, on approaching 
the sea, had seen a burning mountain named Courada. 
As he also described, with great apparent accuracy, the 
courses of the known streams of the northern interior, 
which united, as he stated, the Nammoy, a river first 
mentioned by him, his story had, on the whole, enough 
of consistency in it to gain attention. Indeed, the 
readiness with which the sanguine minds of explorers 
naturally receive anything like information, the story 
of the escaped convert was even considered trustworthy* 
and Major Mitchell received orders to proceed in search 
of the great river Kirdur. 

He started from Sydney on the 24th of November, 
1831, having a distance of three hundred miles north- 
ward to travel before he quitted the precincts of 
civilized life. The party consisted of nine men, chosen 
from among the convicts, besides Mr. White, the second 
in command, and Mr. Finch, who had volunteered his 
services, and was ordered to follow with additional 
stores. The horses, oxen, and provision carts divided 
the cares of the men. On the 6th of December the 
party ascended the Liverpool range, which divides the 
colony from the unexplored country beyond. A wide 
expanse of open, level country extended in a northerly 
direction as far as human vision could reach, and, being 
clear of trees, presented a remarkable contrast to the 
settled districts of the colony. The abundant herbage 
ot tiiese plains indicated a rich soil, and herds of cattle 
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owsing at a distance added pastoral beaniy to a scene 
lich had recently been a desert. Five-and-twenty 
les beyond the border of the colony, our traveller 
md a comfortable stone honse, with a good garden, 
supied by an old stockman and his wife. When 
ij or Mitchell had advanced some way into the interior, 
descried a peak, the name of which, he learned from 
I native guide, was Tangnlda. This appeared to be 

interesting discovery, since the way to the great 
er, according to the bashranger's story, was north- 
Jt by north from a mountain called Tangulda. The 
bives were also acquainted with the river Nammoy, 
lich indeed afterwards proved to be the Peel River, 
ow its junction with some other considerable streams. 

a little distance from this river, and eighty or a 
ndred miles from the borders of the colony, the 
bives pointed out the remains of a house and of a 
y large stock-yard, which had belonged, they said, to 
orge the Barber. The bones of bullocks were strewed 
md in large quantities, plainly showing the nature 
the barber's business, and the object of his alliance 
h. the natives. They appeared, at length, to be upon 
) true tack. 

It was not found practicable to follow all the bush- 
iger's directions. Chains of mountains intercepted 
jir course. The enlarged appearance of the Nammoy 
luced the travellers to launch upon it in various 
its for the purpose of descending the stream ; but the 
mber of sunken trees in the river, and the frail cha- 
;ter of the boats, soon brought this kind of travelling 
an end. Their next trouble arose from their native 
ide deserting the expedition, probably afeaiA ol ^^ 
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wilder tribes of the interior. But Major Mitchell con- 
tinued his excursions in search of rivers till one day, to 
his great delight, he came upon a noble piece of water, 
which might have realised all that he had imagined of 
the Kirdur. It was from a bank seventy feet high that 
he found himself overlooking a river as broad as the 
Thames, on which the waves, perfectly free from broken 
timber, danced at full liberty ; but to his great disap- 
pointment, he could perceive that this broad reach ter- 
minated a little way down in a rocky dyke. This, in* 
deed, was the common disappointment of explorers in 
that country of the bnsh, so much of which has since 
become better known. 

The surveys of rivers and plains successfully accom- 
plished by Mitchell, were of the highest importance« 
Only one melancholy event threw a gloom over the 
results of his energy and enterprise. At sunset, one 
day in April, his indefatigable companion Cunningham 
was found to be missing. As he was in the habit, how- 
ever, of wandering from his companions in search of 
plants, his absence did not at first excite alarm. On 
the following day, parties sent in various directions 
failed to discover any traces of him ; and as the expe- 
dition was sujffering from want of water, the misery of 
his situation, bewildered in a burning waste, was acutely 
felt by all. It was not till the fifth day of the search 
that traces of Mr. Cunningham were fallen in with, 
and in two days more his movements and those of his 
horse were followed through a distance of seventy miles. 
These were examined again and again, and the infe- 
rences founded on them were that Cunningham having 
wandered Bomo time in the yrood he had killed hiB 
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»g, probably to quench his thirst with its blood; 
d that he then abandoned his horse, which rambled 
my miles before it expired. Mr. Cunningham appears 
have made for the river Bogan, and to have passed 
)se to one of the parties which went in quest of him 
the 21st. He continued his weary march near the 
y bed of the river, having thus got a-head of his 
mpanions, who remained searching for him ; and his 
Hsteps were distinctly traced to the small muddy pool 
lere he first quenched his thirst. His lamentable end 
U3 subsequently learned from the natives. It appears 
it he met with a pariy of them, who gave him food, 
d led him to their huts. But as he was very uneasy, 
d rose often in the night, their suspicions were 
ukened, and they speared him. Of the four men 
icerned in this murder three were afterwards cap- 
ped, of whom two made their escape. Some relics of 
•. Cunningham were found, and his bones interred by 
) police sent into the interior to investigate the cir- 
nstances of his death, which, unhappily, is not 
ihout a recent parallel in the annals of Australian 
»rprise. 



A WANDEEINa BISHOP. 



UGTJIEBES, a French priest, having been appointed vicar- 
)8tolic, and head of the mission in Corea, traversed 
) most important parts of the Chinese Empire to 
X3h his destination, and the journal of t\iea^ \jt«s^%> 
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published by him some years since, remains a remarkable 
memorial of his enterprise and perseverance. Thongh 
appointed bishop of Capsa, this fine title was the only 
profit he derived fi:om his bishopric, which was of a some- 
what shadowy character. Unable even to pay for the 
comforts of a European vessel, he was compelled to 
become a passenger on board the Chinese junks; and he 
gave some curious details of the system of navigation 
practised on board these vessels. The archbishop of 
Manilla, where Bruguieres stayed some time, lent him a 
sum sufficient to pay his passage to Macao. Soon after 
his arrival at this port, he embarked on board a Chinese 
junk for Tongan, the residence of the vicar-apostolic for 
the province of Tokien. This voyage, of scarcely two 
hundred leagues in length, was more than two months 
in duration. The ignorance and timidity of the Chinese 
sailors, were the cause of this delay. They remained at 
anchor for more than a fortnight, and like delays hap- 
pened frequently. The captaia declared that the wind 
was contrary; they wanted a southerly wind, and the 
monsoon had just commenced. The Chinese did not 
know how to beat up against a contrary wind. The 
clumsy build of their ships, and the fear that they had of 
loosing their reckoning, never allowed them to take a 
bold offing. They always kept the land in sight, and 
this made their navigation long and dangerous. They 
had a compass on board, but it is a siugular circum- 
stance, that these people, the inventors of that instru- 
ment, and familiar with its use many ages before the 
Western nations, avail themselves but little of its gui- 
dance. 

When at length they proceeded on this tedious 
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>yage, the captain, after a few honrs' sail, would order 
le men to cast anchor, as the weather was very cold, 
though they had not passed the twenty-second degree 

latitude. Similar reasons detained them for two 
onths and a half on their voyage. The wind, the rain, 
e tide, the fear of pirates — all interrupted their course. 
very night they sought shelter in some creek under 
e cannon of a fort, if such a name could be given to a 
inous building defended only by an old mandarin and 
3 domestics. Under most of these forts an armed 
rque was stationed, to protect the junks from the 
saults of the pirates who infested these seas in the 
jventh and twelfth moons. 

One day several pirate barques, well armed, attacked 
3m. The pirates commenced by seizing two small 
iks which were a little in advance of the squadron. 
I the sailors made no resistance, the buccaneers only 
ipped them stark naked, ojffering no violence to their 
rsons. The turn of the vessel in which the bishop 
a sailing came next ; their captain hung out a signal 
distress, and hailed the neighbouring barques. Six of 
jm united and formed a line ; the crews only supplied 
3ontingent of one hundred and forty men without 
ns; the pirates were more than three hundred in 
mber, well armed ; for in China it is forbidden to 
ve weapons on board merchant ships, tmder severe 
laJties ; and pirates alone dispense with this law. 
t " God," says the poor bishop, " had pity on us, the 
ates retired without venturing an attack." 

Escaped from all the dangers and harassments of 
s tedious journey, Bruguieres at length reached 
agan, a country covered with hills and iiiO\mfc^\Tk& oi 
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moderate size, some of which were clothed with dwarf 
pines and the tea-shrub. Hence he proceeded to Nan- 
king, passing through the fertile and beautiful province 
of Eaang-nan. Here he found Europeans objects of 
hatred and suspicion not only to the government, but 
to the people. He was in consequence compelled to 
assume the disguise of a native ; and he gives a touch- 
ing account of the difficulties which he had to encounter 
in adapting himself to Chinese usages, and the dangers 
of detection arising from the slightest deviation. Even 
the native Christians dreaded that his presence might 
be made a pretext for persecution, and endeavoured to 
compel him to return. Though his health was broken, 
his money almost gone, and his guides dispirited, the 
bishop still persevered, and pursued his route towards 
Tartary, sometimes in one of the rude vehicles of the 
country, but most frequently on foot. He passed the 
barriers of the province of Chang- Si in a chariot, and 
disguised as a mandarin. Thus, after wandering about 
for some months in perpetual fear of detection, the 
bishop was informed that he might obtain a safe asylum 
in Chinese Tartary until the Coreans were ready for his 
reception. 

On the 7th of October, 1834, the poor bishop arrived at 
the famous great wall of China, and passed through the 
gate through which the Russians go on their road toPekin. 
No one paid the least attention to him. The guards 
appeared to turn their backs, as if to encourage him and 
his followers. In fact the great wall, popularly sup- 
posed to be so powerful in keeping out invaders, might 
as well have been built of pasteboard ; and did not even 
servo its chief object in those days — that of keeping out 
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Higglers ; for the bishop perceived that if the most 
jorons watch had been kept at the great gates it 
)Tild be easy to cross the wall in the mountains, or 
rongh the nnmerons breaches which time had made, 
ms arrived, after long wanderings in Tartary, Bru- 
deres chose for his residence the village of Sivaog, 
lich he found chiefly inhabited by native Christians. 
LOugh the latitude was not more than forty- two 
grees north, he found the climate more cold than that 
Poland. Chafing dishes had to be kept beside the 
ars, and the wine at the communion-table was kept in a 
ssel of warm water ; but despite all those precautions, 
If ould frequently be found frozen. His long fatigues 
d privations, had brought him to a poor bishopric 
leed. The soil was poor, the harvests frequently failed, 
i famines were common. Nor were the manners of 
1 flock calculated to please the senses of the poop 
hop, accustomed to the civilised life of his own 
intry. The greater part of the two castes of Tartars 

found professing Lamism. The first of these, the 
mchews, were a filthy race, who wiped their hands, 
pping with grease, in their cloaks, to show that they 
lid afi'ord to eat meat. When one of his Manchew 
3nds wished to compliment a host or guest, he took 
luge bone and gnawed it all round, and then 
aded it to his friend, who gnawed it in turn. 

the end of the repast the Tartar guest wiped his 
gers in his host's robe, drawing a streak of grease 
m his head to his heel ; and the rules of politeness 
lablished in the country required the host to recipro- 
ie his delicate attention. Such was the kind of society 
whiqh the poor bishop voluntarily condemned him- 
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self for the remainder of his days. Indeed, he would 
have been well contented if he had experienced no 
greater trouble than resulted from a total privation of 
the refinements in which a cultivated mind finds pleasnro. 
Unfortunately, while he was at Sivang, the governor of 
the country, alarmed by the excesses of the Chinese 
sectaries and secret societies which have since become 
BO dangerous to the Chinese rule, ordered a severe 
inquiry to be made into the habits of persons snspeoted 
of professing Christianity, imagining, probably with 
justice, that there was some connection between that 
religion and the societies. The poor bishop was in con- 
sequence exposed to many dangers, but was preserved 
by the kindness of some mandarins, whose friendship 
had been gained by his pious life and simple manners. 
Escaped from the dangers of persecution, he now began 
his perilous journey to Corea; but he was destined 
never to reach the land which was the final object of 
his wanderings. He had scarcely reached the frontien 
when the hunger and fatigue which he had so Qften 
encountered finally overcame him. News of his death 
was brought to the little Christian settlement at Sivang, 
who piously preserved and sent to Europe the bishop's 
interesting journals of his wanderings to that spot. 
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nOIOB JACQUBMONT,THB NATURALIST TKAYELLEB. 



IThb story of the life of Victor Jacquemont, tlio Indian 
rayellery differs from that of the martyrs of gco* 
;rapliical discovery. He penetrated with surprising 
tnergy and perseverance into lands rarely visited, by 
inropeans ; but his object was not to trace the course 
f a river, or to determine the position of some place as 
et unknown upon the maps : the principle which sus- 
lined him was a devotion to natural science which no 
piount of peril or hardship could extinguish. To 
Komine the botany, the geology, and the animal life of 
Dexplored regions was the passion of his life. Some 
lecdotes of iMs remarkable man will sufficiently indi- 
kte these features in his character. 

Having already acquired a reputation from his 
ientific travels in South America, Jacquemont, still a 
nmg man, was appointed, in 1828, travelling naturalist 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, and was soon after- 
■irdB charged with a mission to India, the purpose of 
luah was to collect for that celebrated institution 
jectB of natural history, and to form geological and 
tanical collections. At that period the possessions oi 
B East India Company were bounded on the north by 
■ Obinese Empire, into which no foreigner was per- 
tted to enter, and on the north-west by the Punjab, 
m an independent state. It was towards these com* 
ratively unknown regions that Jacquemont directed 
, views. The difficulties of an expedition of this 
inre hsKl discouraged some of the most exitcnr^T^ssai<^ 
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travellers ; but he felt himself strong in perseverance 
and courage. The natural history of India was but 
little known, and the northern portions of the country 
wholly unknown to men of science. A few travellers 
had indeed penetrated in different directions towardfl 
the north of the English possessions, but these expedi- 
tions had been without any scientific results, from the 
want of the proper qualifications in the travellers, and 
particularly from the brief and rapid manner in which 
they had traversed those regions. The mountains 
of the Himalaya, which divide Thibet and Tartary 
from India, and which extend to the Punjab, were in- 
habited by barbarous hordes in a state of perpetual 
warfare with their neighbours. Here every enterprising 
individual who was able to collect around hirn a hun- 
dred bandits acknowledged no master, and became a 
terror to the country aroxmd. It was the geological 
structure and the natural productions of these moun- 
tains, hitherto considered inaccessible, that Jacquemont 
xmdertook to examine. 

Arrived in Calcutta, he remained in that city until 
he had made himself master of the Persian and Hin- 
dostanee languages, without which it would have been 
impossible to hope for any useful result from the eTp»> 
dition ; and he also acquired there all the information 
necessary as to the manners and customs of the countrj 
he was about to visit. He then set out for Delhi, from 
whence he directed his course towards the Upper Him» 
laya and Thibet. Friendly advisers had assured him 
that it was easy to travel with heavy baggage in any 
part of Asia by simply joining a caravan of the me^ 
ehants; but Jacquemont had too good a knowlidge 
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of the character of the petty princes of northern 
bidia to trust to this advice. *' These princes," he 
la^s, "rob the merchants, but they rob with con- 
dderable discretion. They look upon them as the 
{eese that lay golden eggs ; yet they do not kill 
liem, but only insist on their dropping some of their 
irecious burden. But the mere traveller who passes 
lever to return is stripped of his last rag." It was 
lecessary to travel with something like a retinue, a 
lecessity all the greater from the gradually accumu- 
iting burden of the specimens which he collected, 
lunjeet Sing, then ruler of the Sikhs, received 
'acquemont with great cordiality. He treated him 
ith the greatest distinction ; made him several rich 
resents, and furnished him with all the means nece»- 
iry to travel through his dominions, with as much 
kfety as was possible in a country swarming with 
>bbers, and petty chiefs who disputed and constantly set 
» defiance the authority of the nominal sovereign. On 
le occasion an officer from one of those chiefs, attended 
f two hundred armed mountaineers, suddenly appeared 
I a slight distance as Jacquemont was quietly chipping 
lecimens of rocks in a mountain pass. Knowing that 
ientals are chiefly impressed by display, Jacquemont put 
I a good countenance, and having resumed his Euro- 
cm clothes, seated himself majestically upon his chair, 
ider a kind of canopy, got up hastily for the occasion, 
ankets were then spread out upon the floor, and near 
01 was put down a privileged carpet. All Jacque- 
jrVb company then stood up in two lines, many of 
BAy he Bay», " more ragged than any of the poorest 
(^e yovL see in the streets of Paris," aad^lcksaYiL^^^s^ 
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satisfied with the arrangement of this conrt-ceremonj 
the Mussulman officers belonging to his escort ushered 
in the Thibetian, i?7ho in look and costume resembled a 
melodramatic brigand. This man brought him presents 
from his master, with a view to induce Jacquemont to 
ascend the mountains to his stronghold, but this the 
naturalist refused. Finally, the chief himself visited 
the encampment and explained his business. He told 
the stranger that his wife and daughters were kept 
prisoners by Runjeet Sing in Cashmere, and Jacquemont 
promised him to endeavour to obtain their release. 
This appeared to soothe him; but knowing that the 
surest means he could adopt to obtain them would be 
to detain him as a hostage, Jacquemont thought it 
prudent to take advantage of his temporary depar- 
ture to continue his march beyond his .new friend's 
dominion. 

In some similar adventures he was less fortunate. 
The firmans of the king, pompously directing his de- 
pendents to give aid and succour to the explorers, 
proved of little value. At a place called Sukshain- 
pore, the chief refused to obey the orders of Ennjeet 
Sing for furnishing the travellers' camp with 
necessary provisions. He shut himself up in a little 
fort with some miserable soldiers, whose arms were 
matchlocks, and threatened to fire on the escort if 
he insisted any further on his obedience. The next 
day, Jacquemont entered the Himalaya with his escort, 
and encamped at a spot where a number of mules 
were to have been placed at his disposal, to take the 
place of the camels tmable to travel Airther through the 
monntainB, In place of mules^ however, he fotuid a 
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hxLiidred barbarons soldiers armed witli matchlocks, who 
being protected bj a mnd fort, cared little for the orders 
of the Bajah. At length he obtained a score of Cash- 
merian attendants, only half of the necessary number ; 
but being annoyed at delay and the heat being intense, 
lie loaded them with the more necessary portion of his 
baggage and pushed forward with a part of his atten- 
lants. It was dark when his rear-guard joined him ; 
md soon afterwards a fierce storm arose which lasted 
ill night. The terrible lightning, happily, did no mis- 
chief to the party, but the torrents of rain, says Jacque- 
nont, in one of those numerous letters which he found 
means to write from these mountainous regions, 
* melted my mules, my horses, my soldiers, my porters, 
IS if they had been made of sugar." At sunrise, he 
bund only his horsemen, among whom there was some 
rind of discipline. All the rest had disappeared. 
Their road was now one of extreme dijB&culty. It was 
lecessary to dismount every moment, and in spite of 
jvery care two of his troop of horses fell over a 
jrecipice. " For my own part," adds the light-hearted, 
nde&^tigable naturalist, *'I was always on foot, my 
Geologist's hammer in my hand, constantly quitting 
he path, which was only a low and narrow opening 
ihrough a close jumble of thorny shrubs, to gain some 
aeighbouring height, in order to gain with my compass 
^e direction of the strata, and prudence required that I 
ihould be accompanied in all these deviations by armed 
ittendants." 

On one of these occasions Jacquemont was actually 
iskken prisoner by one of his old annoyers, the native 
shiefis. Passing at sunrise over the mountaicLXvi^^ ^^ 
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foot, beside his lamed mule, lie found liimself with his 
rear-guard at the foot of a lofty mountain, with sides 
almost vertical, and on a flat summit on the yerge of 
the party beheld a fortress. A number of men of 
sinister aspect were soon seen approaching, armed with 
matchlocks, sabres, and bucklers. They summoned him 
as usual to attend their master, the chief of the castle, 
and receive a present, with which request Jacquemont 
found it prudent to comply. The men crowded round 
the mule on which he now mounted, and their chief, 
who was in fact the head of a number of banditti, 
quickly appeared in the midst of a crowd of soldiers, 
who, ragged as they were, were hardly worse clad than 
himself. This man, whose name was Neal Sing, affected 
great respect for the firman of the king, and even 
closed his hands before him in token of submission. 
But he then entered into a long exposition of the 
wrongs he had suffered from the king and his minister, 
and in a hypocritical tone declared that having by the 
possession of his visitor's person the means of forcing 
the king to redress his grievances, he would keep him 
prisoner until he obtained justice, and that his person 
his escort, and his baggage, would serve for hostages 
and security. Jacquemont perceived the effect of the 
governor's eloquence as he warmed in the recital of his 
wrongs. A general clamour from the hungry multitude 
frequently drowned his voice, and the menacing conclu- 
sion of his speech was not the part least applauded. 
Each of the men as he listened examined his lighted 
match and shook off the ashes; but the calmness of 
Jacquemont's language, and the haughty air which he 
found it convenient to assume, were evidently felt to be 
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nposing. Demanding to speak to Neal Sing apart, he 
ramed him of the important consequences which might 
3salt from snch a step. He then explained to him 
nder what auspices he had come into the country 
ad the terrible vengeance which the king would exact 
)r any injury he might receive in his states, in order to 
jnvince the dreaded English government that it had 
ot been done by his instigation. This reasoning had 
) much effect that Neal Sing proposed to set him free, 
Lodestly asking to retain only his baggage. But this 
as exactly what the ardent naturalist least desired to 
irt with. To travel without his tents, his books, his 
Lfltruments, his magnificent collections — loss of liberty 
ould have been far preferable to this. "When I 
3emed the moment favourable," adds Jacquemont, in 
LS letter, " I offered him a present, and the support of 
y recommendation to the king. He at once asked 
e for two thousand rupees. Some of his soldiers 
ho had gathered round, exclaimed, * No, no ; ten 
lousand rupees !* My only reply to this, was a con- 
mptuous expression of impatience, which none of them 
ired resent, and which lowered the mutineers so much 

the eyes of their companions that no one afterwards 
ired to interrupt my conference with the chief. 
!^either ten thousand, nor two, nor one thousand, for 
B best of all reasons, because I have them not ; but, 

consideration of your wretched state, I will give you 
re hundred rupees.' * Five hundred rupees !* he ex- 
Eumed, * when four hundred of us here have been 
>rishing with hunger these three years. Two thou- 
nd rupees, or remain a prisoner.' Without paying 
.6 least regard to the alternative, I shru^^^d td.-^ 
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shoulders at the absurdity of his demand, and offered 
to permit my treasurer to prove its impossibility. He 
eagerly accepted the offer of seeing my stock counted ; 
but I reproved his eagerness with affected severity and 
contempt, as if what I had said should be received as 
an undoubted truth. * The Asiatics,' said I, * readily per- 
jure themselves for a crown ; but have you never heard 
tell of the value of the word of a Christian gentleman ? 
He excused himself with joined hands, protested that 
he believed me, but added, * that five hundred rupees 
would not satisfy his people.* However, after some 
further manceuvres, I so completely triumphed, that I 
might have saved my rupees had I not dreaded the in 
subordination of Neal Sing's followers." 

Unhappily, the fatigues of travel in many parts of 
the world, and the unhealthiness of the Indian climate, 
began to have their effects upon the health of the 
traveller. He was unfortunately attacked by a liver 
disease of an alarming character. Having with diffi- 
culty made his way back to Bombay, he was received 
with great kindness by the government, who provided 
him with medical aid; but all efforts were unavailing. To 
a friend who saw him at this time, Jacquemont spoke 
feelingly of the attentive care of his physician, and of 
the kindness of the governor; but he added, that he had 
not more than three or four days to live ; that the aid 
of art was useless ; and that having completed all his 
manuscripts except a short account of Thibet, which he 
intended to supply, he should die with the consolation 
of having contributed all in his power to the progress 
of science, still so far from being complete. His words 
proved prophetic. On the fourth day after this inter- 
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w he expired wifch great calmneBS at the early age of 
rty-one. The Indian govemment, desirons of doing 
lonr to the memory of a man so distinguished by his 
mts and private virtues, ordered a magnificent 
eral, at which all the civil and military anthorities 
mded; and the body of Jacqnemont was interred 
h military honours. 



THE TRATELS OP THEEB PRINCES. 



ihe year 1836, three Persian princes set out for their 
els in western countries. Their names, somewhat 
cult for Englishmen to pronounce, and still more 
cult to remember, were Beeza Meerza, Najaf 
orza, and Taymour Meerza. On their return, a year 
wo later, they printed, for private circulation, a 
nal descriptive of their voyage and residence in 
;land, and of their return to Bagdad ; and this work 
snbsequently translated into English by an inter- 
er in their suite named Kayat. Curious in its 
trvations of western life from an oriental point of 
r, this book affords an amusing instance of the 
rs and exaggerations into which travellers imper- 
y acquainted with the language of the country are 
to fall, and which may be fairly assumed to be not 
jfether without parallel in the narratives written by 
opean writers of their travels in the east. 
Phe three princes gravely informed their Persian 
ers that from the time they left FeAmou^JoL txxiVSl 
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they arrived in London they did not see a span of earth 
nninhabited. Even the peasants who dwelt in English 
villages had, they remarked, lofty and beautiful 
houses. At Exeter they rested at an inn, which they 
described as a wonderful lofty building, and they added 
the piece of information that there are in that oiiy 
above five thousand such public places, each gaining 
" about one thousand tomans per day ;" indeed, say 
these travellers, "the money here is like dust;" but 
nothing less than the words of the gallant Najaf 
Meerza, the Hterary chief of the party, can do justice to 
the Persian princes' experiences of the effect of an in- 
troduction to a young unveiled English lady. " While 
we were sitting," he says, " behold ! a sun appeared 
from our East shining and flashing. On seeing this 
incomparable beauty, and beholding this lovely face 
like the full moon, I lost my senses, not to say that I 
lost my sight, in admiration. No, my eyes, by beholding 
her smiling, became a hundred times more powerfoL 
The delightful odour of her hair fell into my heart, and 
I was obliged to rise up and invite her to sit by my 
side paying her all honourable respect. My heart died 
away, and unless my mind had gained strength to main- 
tain conversation with this visitor, I should have ap- 
peared as if I was lost. I asked who she was. This foU 
moon was a daughter of a captain in the East Indies." 
Having thus expended their admiration upon Eng- 
lish beauty, the veracious Persian travellers proceed to 
give their countrymen information of the customfl, 
manners, and government of the country, from which 
it will probably amuse the reader to select a few 
passageB, "Every person/' says Najaf Meerza, "that 
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giyea ten tom&ns to the reyeziue, in oase he 

onld see anything wrong in its expense, has a right 

rise np in the Honse of Commons and seioe the 

oer of the Treasury by the collar, saying, ' What have 

B done with my money ?' " Having been presented 

Donrtj the princes received an invitation to Windsor, 

1 they gravely record that this " superior palace " is 

itoated in a garden fifby-two miles in circumference, 

ioh is surrounded by a wall of iron bars about three 

ds and a half high. The park has forty gates, 

Dndidly wrought, and through it runs several fine 

)ams like rose water, and its trees are most noble, 

ducing a beautiful shade. Gazelles, antelopes, and 

r are here in thousands." Coming to the river 

imes the journalist then breaks out in the following 

an : — " The ships on this river are like forests. The 

;e men of war are 1200 in number, some of which 

of 120 guns; these, besides the packets and 

mers. The least of their navy carries thirty guns, 

British mercantile vessels are above 25,000, such is 

r extreme and extensive commerce. ... In fine, 

!}he ships of other nations on the globe could not 

il the number of the English ships alone, nor ten 

Lgn men-of-war stand in battle against one English ; 

' have always been victorious over their enemiefi. 

of the twelve viziers of government has the mauage- 

t of the navy ; he is called the High Lord of the 

dralty ; Lord Minto fills this high station at present. 

LS hand is the direction of the whole navy. Besides 

above-mentioned ships, they have innumerable 

rs in the West and East Ladies, in America, and 

ralia, which are called out at the time oi ne^e^^vfej. 
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The water of the river Thames is very heavy, and not 
at all good for the digestion, nor conld it ever produce 
an appetite. Yet the people of this country do not use 
water as a drink ; when it is necessary they take a 
little, once in three or four days." With regard to our 
dogs, the travellers relate that the English people make 
them so serviceable that sometimes they are sent on 
business, and they add, " For instance, if a man wants 
something from a shop that is known to his dog, he will 
write a note to the shopkeeper, asking for what he may 
want ; then he puts the note into a basket, and hangs it 
on the dog's neck, and gives him a sign, and the dog 
will carry the message immediately, and return to the 
satisfaction of his master." The " Opera of the Horse," 
as they term Astley*s Theatre, was also visited by the 
princes, who declare that fifty thousand ladies were 
present, and gave splendour to the place. After this 
they went to a cutler's shop, and saw two millions of 
knives of different descriptions. We are told, too, by 
these travellers, that there are about two millions of 
stage-coaches in the United Kingdom; that many houses 
have gold knockers, of a hundred tom&ns value ; and 
that there are more than five hundred thousand clocks 
fixed on the churches and other edifices in London. 
There is no doubt that much of this singular style of 
description is due to the oriental habit of exaggeration; 
but the book affords a curious example of the unauthen- 
tic character sometimes attaching to " travellers' tales." 
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THE ESCAPE OF ROSS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 



PTAIN Boss's account of his abandonment of the 
T'ictory,'* the steam- vessel employed in his first expe* 
ion, and of the final rescne of himself and his crew 
the " Isabella" whaler, after five years' wanderings 
the Polar regions, during which they had been alto- 
iher cut off from communication with the world, is, 
*haps, the most interesting portion of his narrative of 
fering and privation. 

It was on the 29th of May, 1832— just four years 
sr his departure from England — that Capt. Boss and 
party finally determined to abandon their vessel, 
I to endeavour to escape from their dreary imprison- 
nt by long journeys over the ice, and by such aid as 
y could obtain by boats. Having secured everything . 
ore which could be of use in case of their return, or 
ich might be useful to others, the colours were hoisted 
I nailed to the mast. They then drank a parting 
3S to their unfortunate ship, and having seen every 
a out in the evening, the gallant Boss bade farewell 
he ** Victory," which had been his home so long. " It 
I the first vessel," he says, " that I had ever been 
ged to abandon, after having served in thirty-six, 
ing a period of forty-two years. It was Kke the 
parting with an old Mend." He did not pass the 
part where his vessel ceased to be visible without 
sing to take a sketch of the dreary waste, rendered 
. more dreary by its central object — their now aban- 
ed home of the last four years, immovably fixed ^ 
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the ice till her timbers should rot away with time and 
exposure. 

After a month's toil the party encamped on Fury 
Beach, having been obliged to carry one of their number 
during the last few days of their wanderings. Here 
they erected a rude house, and began laboriously to 
repair three boats left by them at that spot many months 
before. At length the ice showed signs of breiJdng; 
the boats were stored with provisions for two months, 
some beds and blanketing, and other useful articles, and 
ttie party started on their voyage. Making their way 
as well as they could by day and night through that 
tast silent sea of floating ice, they succeeded in reaching 
the junction of Barrow's Straits and Prince Begent*B 
Inlet about the middle of September ; but here, to their 
bitter disappointment, they found all further progress 
stopped by a continuous solid mass of ice, which gave 
iio hope of breaking up that season. With heavy hearts 
they found themselves compelled once more to retuin 
to Fury Beach for another winter, or perhaps never to 
find their way again even so far. 

The winter was passed in the usual way — the men 
preserving their cheerfulness as well as they could by 
such amusements as their condition allowed them ; but 
sickness was always at work among them. Want of 
sufficient employment, short allowance of food, and die 
inevitable lowness of spirits, produced by ^e sight of 
the monotonous expanse of snow and ice, preyed upon 
the health of all. It was at this time that the carpenter 
died^--a great loss to the party. In April their Bjnrits 
were again renved by new preparations for escape fi*om 
tiieir dismal pHson. By the end of June they had 
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ranced their tents and stores only thirty miles. On 

B 8th of the next month ererything was ready, and 

) prepared, Boss says, '* to qnit this dreary place, as 

I hoped, for ever. Yefc with these hopes there were 

Dgled many fears — enough to render it still but too 

abtful, in all our minds, whether we might not yet be 

spelled to return — to return once more to despair, 

i perhaps to return but to die.** Their situation wai 

leed pitiable. They were encumbered by three sick 

n who could not walk at all. Others there were who 

lid scarcely walk, and who could give no assistance 

irawing the sledges ; but their brave companions did 

ir best, and cheerfully took on themselves the task 

carrying the sick, and dragging their stores along 

rugged surface of the frozen shores. It was on the 

h of July that they reached the spot where they had 

their boats the year before, and two days later a lane 

water was, for the first time, seen leading to the 

thward. The brave commander records that few 

)t that nighty so full were they of the anticipations 

p^hat the morrow might bring. As early as four 

ock in the morning all were employed in cutting the 

which obstructed the shore, and the sun haying 

n soon afterwards with a fine westerly breeze they 

foully launched their boats, embarked the stores and 

sick, and at eight o'clock were under way. For 

days and nights they rowed on lustily — the lane 

If ater still opening up before them, and gradually 

■easing in breadth. On the third night they 

$hed a cape, where, landing and ascending a hill, 

r could see that the ice to the northward and east- 

d was in such a state aa to admit of sailing thzou^ 
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it ; but as it tlien blew too hard to venture through it 
in the night, they pitched their tents. A little before 
daylight, they were moving again. Leaving a written 
memorandum of their proceedings in a cairn of stones, 
as they had done on other occasions, they embarked once 
more, and were happy in finding that the weather had 
become calm. Holding on their way till noon, they 
reached the edge of the packed ice, where they found 
that its extremity was but a mile to the northward. 
Happily, a southern breeze springing up at the same 
moment, enabled them to round it ; when finding the 
water open they renewed their efforts, and reached the 
eastern shore of the strait that afternoon. All the cir- 
cumstances of their journey had been singularly 
propitious. It is probable that during all the years 
they had been imprisoned in those regions, there had 
not before been a time when it would have been possible 
to do what they had now finally accomplished in a few 
days. "Accustomed as we were to the ice," says 
Ross's noble and pathetic narrative, " to its caprices, and 
to its sudden and unexpected alternations, it was a 
change like that of magic to| find that solid mass of 
ocean which was but too fresh in our memories — which 
we had looked at for so many years, as if it was fixed for 
ever in repose which nothing could hereafter disturb, sud- 
denly converted into water ; navigable, and navigable to 
US, who had almost forgotten what it was to float at 
freedom on the seas. It was at times scarcely to be 
believed : and he who dozed to awake again, had for a 
moment to renew the conviction that he was a seaman 
on his own element, that his boat once more rose on the 
waves beneath him, and that when the winds UeWy it 
obeyed bia will and his liscad«'^ 
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For some days they struggled on, skirting the shore, 
Old at night landing for rest and shelter; when one 
aoming all were filled with joy by hearing the look-out 
oan announce a sail in the offing. Instantly the boats 
rare launched, signals made by burning wet powder, 
nd the crew embarking made for the direction of the 
relcome saiL It was a dead calm ; but they made pro- 
ress, and the calm was far more welcome than the 
ight breeze which sprang up as the morning advanced, 
ut for this breeze they would soon have been near the 
iranger, but to their great grief they saw her sails spread 
it, as she began to make way to the south-eastward, 
le opposite direction to that in which they were pro- 
leding. The boat that was foremost was thus soon 
fb astern, while the other two were steering more to 
le eastward in the hope of cutting her out. Their dis- 
>pointment appeared complete ; when, after a struggle 
'four hours, they saw to their surprise another sail. 
le appeared to be a whaler lying- to for her boats. The 
ifortunate explorers fancied that the stranger had seen 
em ; but a fact soon showed that in this they were mis- 
ken, like the first ship, she began to make sail, and 
was evident that this second hope was also leaving 
em. This was indeed an agony of suspense ; but it 
is necessary to keep up the courage of the men by 
auring them that there was yet a chance of coming up 
th her. Happily, at length, it fell calm once more, 
d now they really began to gain fast upon the strange 
ip; untn at about eleven o'clock, after a day terribly 
jarisome, they saw her heave-to with all sails aback, 
d lower down a boat ly^hich rowed immediately 
vrards them. 
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As the boat approached, a curious colloquy ensued. 
The officer in command called out to ask if they had 
lost their ship. 

" We have," replied Ross. " What is your vessers 
name ?" 

The reply was, " The * Isabella,' whaler, of Hull, once 
commanded by Captain Ross." 

Ross, now rising in his boat, called out the news 
that he was the very man in question, and his men all 
that remained of the crew of the " Victory." 

**That is impossible," replied the strange officer. 
*' Ross has been dead these two years." 

But Ross, natui*ally disinclined to admit any one to 
be a better authority on this point than himself, assured 
his interrogator that the story was true. 

A hearty congratulation followed in seamanlike 
style, when, after a few inquiries, the stranger informed 
them that the " Isabella " — which was indeed by a 
singular coincidence the very vessel of which Ross had 
been captain many years before — ^was commanded by 
Captain Humphreys ; after which he immediately set off 
in his boat to commimicate his information on board, 
repeating that the explorers had long been given up as 
lost, not by them alone but by all England. Captain 
Ross gives an amusing description of the appearance of 
himself and his party as they presented themselves to 
their deliverer. " Though we had not been supported 
by our names and characters," he says, "we should not 
the less have claimed from charity, the attentions that 
we received, for never was seen a more miserable looking 
set of wretches ; while, that we were but a repulsive- 
looking people, none of us could doubt. If, to be poor, 
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wretchedly poor, as far as all onr present property was 
concerned, was to have a claim on charity, no one conld 
well deserve it more ; but if to look so be to frighten 
away the so-called charitable, no beggar that wanders 
in Ireland could have outdone ns in exciting the repug- 
nance of those who have not known what poverty can 
le. Unshaven since I know not when, dirty, dressed in 
Jhe rags of wild beasts instead of the tatters of civiliza- 
ion, and starved to the very bones, our gaunt and grim 
5oks, when contrasted with those of the well-dressed 
nd well-fed men around us, made us all feel, I believe, 
)r the first time, what we really were, as well as what 
'e seemed to others. Poverty is without half its mark, 
nless it be contrasted with wealth ; and what we might 
wo known to be true in the past days, we had for- 
)tten to think of, till we were thus reminded of what 
3 truly were, as well as seemed to be." Such was the 
ndition of the party as they approached the "Isabella," 
(lowing the whaler's boat, the officer of which jumped 
) the side and in a minute the rigging was manned ; 
lile Boss and his remnant of the crew of the " Vic- 
y," saluted with three cheers as they came within a 
)le's length. They were not long in getting aboard 
» old vessel, where they were all received by Captain 
imphreys with a hearty welcome ; and finally safely 
veyed to England. 
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A SETTLEMENT IN MASSAOEE ISLANDS. 

In the year 1829, Captain Morrell, an enterprising 
American seaman, sailed from a pori; in the United 
States in a ship well manned and well armed, being 
fitted, in fact, for defence or traflSc. Its object was to 
proceed to the Pacific Ocean, there to collect among 
the innumerable islands of that portion of the world 
the rare shell-fish, known as the Biche de mer. These 
valuable molluscs are dried by those who search for 
them, and prepared chiefly for the Chinese market, 
where they are regarded as a great luxury and fetch an 
enormous price. Morrell had been on several expedi- 
tions of the kind, and had visited most parts of the 
world; and it was confidently anticipated that the 
voyage would prove a highly profitable one. All, 
indeed, went well, although the vessel once narrowly 
escaped becoming a wreck by running on breakers. At 
length, on May 24, 1830, the expedition came upon a 
group of islands in the great Pacific, which did not 
appear on any map with which they were acquainted. 
They were a number of low, flat, and well- wooded 
islands, rich in soil, inhabited by a people of a very dark 
complexion ; acquainted with war but ignorant of fire- 
arms. Upon their coral shores the coveted hiche de mer 
floated in shoals — a temptation which induced Captain 
Morrell to cast anchor, hold a parley with the natives 
and purchase a piece of land on which to construct a 
house for preparing the luxury for market. 

The common people among the islanders viewed this 
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appropriation of their soil as an invasion, and made 
preparations for resenting it. They first stole all thej 
could find exposed, including the smith's anvil, and the 
iron he had heated. They then armed themselves, 
uttered their war-cry, and attacked a bold and power- 
ful Newcastle man of the crew, named Wallace, and 
sixteen of his comrades, who, although well armed, 
30uld not resist the impetuous rush of several hundred 
evarriors. Thirteen of the unfortunate men fell, afler a 
iesperate resistance, in which four times that number of 
ihe savages were slain ; and all would have perished had 
lot a well-manned boat hurried to the rescue and taken 
;he survivors in. The fire of musketry, under cover of 
vhich this was accomplished exasperated, without in- 
imidating, the islanders. The savages had now 
'ecovered from the panic produced by their handful 
»f bullets, and seeing that the remainder of their prey 
vas likely to escape them, they made a desperate and 
letermined rush upon their boat ; but before they could 
each her, she was in deep water. A part of them then 
aluted her with a shower of arrows, while the main 
ody flew to their canoes and started in pursuit, every 
lovement indicating a fixed determination to destroy 
be fugitives, or perish in the attempt. As the boat 
ras very much lumbered up, with seventeen men on 
card, four of whom were badly wounded, her progress 
'as slow, consequently the canoes gained upon her very 
ifit. 

As soon as the savages had approached within 
lusket-shot of the boat,, a well-directed fire was opened 
pon them from the latter ; but the falling of their com- 
anions, instead of deterring them &om tl[VQ\c ig'o^rgQ^*^ 
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oxilj incited them to rush on with greater desperation. 
The moment was now approaching when their intense 
curiosity, respecting those big hollow pieces of iron on 
the vessel's deck, was to be fully gratified. The pur- 
suers gained so fast upon the boat that Morrell began to 
fear her destruction would be inevitable. He brought 
the broadside of the schooner to bear on the canoes, by 
means of springs on the cables ; the guns were all 
loaded with grape and canister, and the moment they 
came within distance, he waved to the officer of the boat 
to pull a little towards the stem of the vessel, which 
brought all the canoes, about twenty in number, clear 
from the range of the boat. At this critical moment, 
the " Antarctic '' opened her flaming battery and des- 
patched the messengers of death among the flotilla of 
canoes, two of which were dashed into fragments. 

After this, Morrell and the shattered remnant of his 
crew prepared for departure, having given the islands 
the appropriate name of the Massacre Isles. His young 
wife who had accompanied him was fortunately saved. 
But the results of the voyage were disastrous. One 
half of his crew had perished in these encounters, and 
he had lost all the hopes of emolument for which the 
owners had fitted him out ; but he had not only dis- 
covered new islands and new sources of traffic, but laid 
down with care rules for sailing with safeiy in his 
track, with remarks on the proper mode of inter- 
course with the untamed natives. Morrell shaped his 
course for the Manilla, where he reinforced his ship, 
borrowed a good sum to aid him in renewing his search 
for the precious hwhe de mer ; and taking his wife on 
board returned once moroi nothing daunted, to Hbe 
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lerrible Massacre Isles. An attack was again made 
ipon him to prevent liis landing, bat was repulsed by 
lim, though as gently as possible. 

Morrell then entered into negotiation with the chiefs, 
inrchased a small island, raised a fortress, and a large 
iiring house for the biche de mer, and affairs went on 
MTOsperously for a time. While this more peaceful time 
isted he was unexpectedly joined by a sailor who had 
nryived the attack on Wallace and his comrades. He 
Ad been spared by a chief who had fractured his skull 
rith a club ; made a slave ; was compelled to go naked 
tid paint himself, and was finally desired to fatten 
imself that he might be eaten — for they roasted and 
te all prisoners. Shortly afber this event the inde- 
liigable Morrell was compelled to abandon his project 
f obtaining a footing in Massacre Islands. The chiefs 
f the several islands collected their forces, and, uniting, 
fctacked the little fort with bows and arrows. They 
rere dispersed and their chiefs slain ; but all hopes of 
nnmerce were at an end, and Morrell steered for 
b native land with a heavy heart and impaired 
irtune. 
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STUBT IN AUSTRALIA. 



The Australian aborigines have generally been repre- 
sented as harmless and inoffensive ; but the pioneers of 
geographical discovery in that interesting continent fre- 
quently came upon tribes, and portions of tribes, from 
whose warlike attacks they only escaped with diffi- 
cxdty. Descriptions of encounters with them are fre- 
quent in the narrative of the gallant Sturt, who, in the 
four years from 1828 to 1831, traversed fearlessly 
no less than 3222 miles of country in the interior 
of Southern Australia ; exploring the courses of 
rivers, examining the hills and valleys, and laying 
down all in a map, almost with the accuracy of a land- 
surveyor. 

During his first expedition, as the party were travel- 
ling through a forest, they surprised a party of hunting 
natives. Sturt and Mr. Hume, one of the principal officers 
of the expedition, were considerably in advance of the 
party at the time, and had only one gun with them. 
Three of the natives were observed to be seated on the 
ground under a tree, and two others were busily em- 
ployed on one of the lower branches cutting out honey. 
As soon as they saw the strangers four of them dis- 
appeared ; but the fifth, who wore a cap of feathers, stood 
for a moment looking at them, and then, very deli- 
berately, dropped out of the tree to the ground. Mr. 
Sturt then advanced, but before he got round a bush 
that intervened, the man darted away. Fearing that he 
had gone to collect his tribe, Sturt rode quickly back for 
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gun to support Mr. Hume ; bat on his return he 
id that the native had been before him. He stood 
it twenty paces from Mr. Hume, who was endeayour- 
to explain what he was ; but seeing Sturt approach, 
mmediately poised his spear at him — that terrible 
pon which the Australian aborigines throw with such 
ring aim, and with such deadly effect. Mr. Hume 
. nnslung his carbine and presented it ; but as it 
evident to Sturt that it was his reappearance alone 
ih had startled the savage, he pulled up, and the 

instantly lowered his weapon. He had evidently 
n both man and horse for one animal, and as long 
le rider kept his seat, the native remained upon his 
•d ; .but when he saw him dismounted, after the first 
oishment had subsided, he struck his spear into the 
nd, and walked fearlessly up to him. This man 
bited a remarkable degree of coolness, courage, and 
ity. The explorers easily made him understand 
they were in search of water, when he pointed to 
7est, as indicating that they could supply their wants 
3. He gave his information (says Captain Sturt) 
frank and manly way, without the least embarrass- 
t, and as the [party passed, he stepped back to avoid 
inimals, without the smallest confusion. 
?he search for water was one of the most trying 
)des in the first expedition. The river to which 

had been directed was found to be completely 
I up. Having then proceeded in a north-westerly 
jtion, they could find no water anywhere to allay 
• thirst, and were about to abandon themselves to 
•air, when a noble river suddenly burst upon their 
', subsequently known as the River Darling. The 
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channel was from seveniy to eighty- yards broad, and 
enclosed an unbroken sheet of water, evidentlj very 
deep, and literally covered with pelicans and other wild- 
fowl. Their difficulties seemed now to be at an end. 
Here was a river which promised to reward all their 
exertions, and which to their imagination appeared 
every moment to increase in importance. It had a 
capacity of channel which seemed to prove that they 
were aa far from its source as from its termination. 
The paths of the natives on either side of it were like 
well-trodden roads, and the beautiful trees which over- 
hung it were of gigantic growth. 

All hastened now to avail themselves of this 
apparently abundant supply of that element which 
they had so long been seeking in vain. The banks 
were too precipitous to allow of their watering the 
cattle; but they eagerly descended to quench their 
thirst. In a moment more a cry of amazement told 
that they were grievously disappointed. With looks 
almost of horror, they called out to their commander 
the terrible news that the water was so salt as to be 
unfit to drink. Still undaunted, they followed the 
course of the river many miles in advance to the south- 
west, where they found the water deeper, and not so 
salt as on their first acquaintance. After having ad- 
vanced into the country on this expedition nearly 
thirteen hundred miles, the expedition returned without 
loss of life. 

Sturt's second journey, undertaken in the following 
year, extended over nearly two thousand miles, and was 
successfully performed. It was during this expedition 
that he discovered the River Murray— so named by him 
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ononr of Sir George Murray, the Gt>Temor. The 
orers were picked men, and included Mr. M'Leaj, 
>lunteer. The expedition was comprised in two 
I, which started on the Biyer Morumbidgee. The 
I through which thej sailed were remarkably 
tiful and fertile ; but their journey was not without 
jmgers; for they were often embarrassed by the 
en contractions and enlargements of the river, and 
L menaced by the natives, who wandered armed 
its banks. Such was the peculiar character of 
lavigation that they rose every morning with great 
te on their minds whether they were not thus early 
aed to witness the wreck and defeat of the expedi- 
The men generally placed themselves slowly and 
>usly in the boat, so as to leave no part unde- 
d. One stood at the bow, ready with poles to 
the boat's head from anything on which she might 
•ifting. Thus prepared, they allowed themselves 
at with the stream, which was at all times danger- 
full of floating trees and other incumbrances, 
inson, one of the men, constantly leaped from the 
ipon apparenly rotten logs of wood, which did not 
X capable of bearing his weight, the more effeo- 
• to save the boat. In every reach they encoun- 
&esh difficulties. In some cases there lay across 
kream huge trees, under the arched branches of 
. they were compelled to pass ; but generally they 
)een carried roots foremost by the current, and 
ore presented so many sharp points towards them 
»y came rushing on, that, had tiiey struck any one 
m, it must have gone through the boats. About 
one day they stopped to repair, and to take down 
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the remains of their awning which had been torn away, 
and to recover from the anxiety in which they had been 
constantly kept since dawn. Starting again in the 
afternoon somewhat refreshed, the men looked anxiously 
on ahead, for a singular change in the river had filled 
them with the notion that they were approaching its 
termination. On a sudden it took a southern direction, 
but in its tortuous course swept round to every point 
of the compass with the greatest irregulariiy. The 
explorers were carried at a fearful rate between its 
gloomy and now contracted banks, and had little time 
to observe the country through which they were ad- 
vancing. Suddenly Hopldnson called out that they 
were approaching a junction, and in less than a minute 
afterwards they were hurried out into a broad and 
noble river. Thus was discovered the River Murray. 
" It is impossible (says Sturt) for me to describe the 
effect of so instantaneous a change of circumstances 
upon' us. The boats were allowed to drift along at 
pleasure, and such was the force with which we had 
been shot out of theMorumbidgee, that we were carried 
nearly to the bank opposite its embouchure, whilst we 
continued to gaze in silent astonishment on the capa- 
cious channel we had entered ; and when we looked for 
that by which we had been led into it, we could hardly 
believe that the insignificant gap that presented itself 
to us was, indeed, the termination of the beautiM and 
noble stream, whose course we had thus successfully 
followed. I can only compare the relief wo experi- 
enced to that which the seaman feels on weathering the 
rock upon which he expected his vessel would have 
struck, to the calm which succeeds moments of feverish 
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iety, when the dread of danger is succeeded by the 
iainty of escape." 

The natives looked with suspicion upon this inva- 
L, and began to gather in force upon the banks. The 
ky escaped from attack upon one occasion by a 
fular circumstance. As they proceeded, it was 
i considerable apprehension that Sturt observed the 
r to be shoaling fast, more especially as a large 
i-bank, a little below, and on the same side on which 
natives had gathered, projected nearly a third way 
>ss the channel. To this sand-bank these natives 
with tumultuous uproar, and covered it over in a 
se mass. Some of the chiefs advanced to the water 
le nearer their victims, and turned from time to time 
iirect their followers. "With every pacific disposi- 
, and an extreme reluctance to take away life, Start 
saw that it would be impossible any longer to avoid 
engagement ; yet with such fearful numbers against 
n, he was doubtful of the result. The spectacle they 
witnessed had been one of the most appalling kind, 
sufficient to shake the firmness of most men ; but 
liat trying moment his little band preserved their 
per and coolness ; and if anything could be gleaned 
1 their countenances, it was that they had deter- 
ed on an obstinate resistance. He now explained 
liem that theii' only chance of escape depended, or 
dd depend, on their firmness. He desired that after 
first volley had been fired, M*Leay and three of the 
I would attend to the defence of the boat with bayo- 
j only, while he, Hopkinson, and Harris woxdd keep 
the fire, as being more used to it. He ordered, 
reyev^ that i^o shot W9*s to be fired until after he had 
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discharged both his barrels. He then delirered their 
arms to the men, which had as yet been kept in the 
place appropriated for them, and at the same time some 
rounds of loose cartridge. The men assnred him they 
would follow his instructions ; and thus prepared, 
having already lowered the sail, they drifted onwards 
with the current. As they neared the sand-bank, Sturt 
stood up and made signs to the natives to desist, but 
without success. He took up his gun, therefore, and 
cocking it, had already brought it down to a level. A 
few seconds more would have closed the life of the 
nearest of the savages ; the distance was too trifling for 
him to doubt the fatal effects of the discharge, for he 
was determined to take deadly aim, in hopes that the 
fall of one man might save the lives of many. But at 
the very moment, when his hand was on the trigger, 
and his eye was along the barrel, his purpose was 
checked by M*Leay, who called to him that another 
party of blacks had made their appearance upon the 
left bank of the river. Turning round, he observed 
four men at the top of their speed. The foremost of 
them, as soon as he got a-head of the boat, threw him- 
self from a considerable height into the water, struggled 
across the channel to the sand-bank, and, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, stood in front of the savage 
against whom his aim had been directed. Seizing him 
by the throat, he pushed him backwards, and forcing 
all who were in the water upon the bank, he trod its 
margin with a vehemence and an agitation that were 
exceedingly striking. At one moment pointing to the 
boat, at another shaking his clenched hand in the faces 
of the most forward, and stamping with passion on the 
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id ; Ills Yoice, that was at first distinct and clear, was 
I in hoarse mnrmnrs. Two of the four natives 
lained on the left bank of the river, but the third 
owed his leader (who proved to be the remarkable 
^ge he had previously noticed) to the scene of 
ion. 

The exploring party knew nothing of the meaning 
his singular scene, or of the interference to which 
T probably owed their lives. The expedition subse- 
ntly returned in safety, bringing back much valuable 
rmation concerning a part of the continent till then 
rely unknown. 



OUNT STBZELEOKI AND HIS COMPANIONS IN 
THE BUSH. 

world of science is almost entirely indebted for its 
rledge of the geology of Australia, to the researches 
he Count Strzelecki, an enterprising Hungarian 
>gist and his brave companions. In 1833 this 
uturous little band of scientific travellers surprised 
ohabitants of Melbourne, by making their appear- 
in that city, from an exploring journey through 
nknown land on the south-east coast of New South 
is, in the course of which they had made numerous 
rtant discoveries, and undergone great privations, 
his tour had been undertaken by the Count in con- 
tion of those geognostic and minerabgical re- 
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searclies which he had previously carried over two 
thousand miles within the limits of the colony, and 
which had now induced him to explore the territory 
hitherto untrodden by white men, lying between the 
Murray and the south-eastern coast of New South Wales. 
At Ellerslie, a remote station, the Count was joined by 
Mr. James Macarthur, the son of a settler, and ffnother 
gentleman named Kiley, both of whom were eager to 
share with him the toils and gratifications of his nnder- 
taking. 

The party started well provided with provisions and 
pack-horses, and all well mounted, excepting the Count, 
who, having with him a considerable number of valnablo 
instruments necessary for the prosecution of his observa- 
tions, which, on account of their delicate construction, 
required the greatest care of carriage, preferred pursu- 
ing his journey on foot, with his budget on his back. 
From Ellerslie the party descended into the beautiful valley 
of the Murray, and followed its picturesque windings for 
about fifty miles. Here the travellers encamped. The 
Count and Mr. Macarthur ascended the Australian Alps 
on the 12th of February ; about noon they found them- 
selves sitting on the most elevated peak of Aufitralia, at 
the height of seven thousand eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, beyond the reach of vegetation, 
and surrounded with perpetual snows ; with a serene and 
lucid sky above them, and below, an unbroken view 
over an extent of about four thousand square miles. On 
the summit of the Alps, Count Strzelecki secured many 
valuable meteorological and magnetic observations. 
The trigonometrical survey, which the Count had began, 
received new supports from this predominant point; 
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Bluable materials for ftitTire publication were also 

btained in aid of tbe Count's barometrical snrveT^and 

is geognostic and mineralogical investigations. ±Tom 

Ids snowy range, retracing their steps for about thirty 

liles to the westward, the party struck for the south, 

irough a broken and uninhabited country, opening, as 

were, by their first track, perhaps a future communi- 

ition with the Murray. The country, from latitude 

r 10' south, assumed the most cheering and gratifying 

ipect ; but the rivers which beset the country, from 

)rth-west to south-east, greatly retarded the progress 

' the travellers, whose provisions now began to fail. 

On the 6th of April it was determined to place all 

nds on half-rations (a biscuit and a slice of bacon per 

y), but now difficulties and new delays soon rendered 

evident that, even with this precautionary measure, 

would be impossible to make the stock of provisions 

it out the journey. The greatest impediment the 

kVellers had to contend with, was the exhausted state 

their horses ; each day saw one or other of the party 

mounted, to follow the Count on foot ; but this, far 

m removing, only increased the impediments to their 

>gress, for the men, unaccustomed to walk, like the 

•ses, began to feel the effects of the wear and tear of 

journey. In this situation it became necessary for 

travellers to relinquish (which they did with regret) 

ir original intention of prosecuting their researches 

kr as Wilson's Promontory, and thence, commencing 

exploration of the sea-coast, its inlets and outlets ; 

to take, instead, the straight course for Western Port, 

nearest point whence fresh supplies could be obtained. 

> open forests, plains and valleys, through which 

11 
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the party, if well supplied with provisions, might have 
trained at leisure, had now to be exchanged for a 
rocky and mountainous path, through which a passage 
could not be effected without infinite difficulty. The 
horses, now completely exhausted, served more to 
retard than to accelerate the progress of the travellers, 
and they were finally obliged to abandon them in a valley 
of tolerable pasture and well watered, about seventy- 
five miles beyond Western Port. Here also they were 
forced to leave the packs with the men's wearing apparel, 
and the Count's mineralogical and botanical collection, 
taking with them only their blankets and the residue of 
their bread, which, notwithstanding the allowance had 
been greatly restricted, did not last longer than four 
days from this time. From this place, the Count and 
his companions took, and at all hazards maintained, a 
direct course to Western Port, in the hope of bringing 
their sufferings to a close as speedily as possible ; but, 
unfortunately, this course led them for days together 
through a dense scrub, which it was almost impos- 
sible to penetrate. The party was now in a most 
deplorable condition. Macarthur and Riley, and 
their attendants, had become so exhausted as to be 
unable to cope with the difficulties which beset their 
progress. The Count, being more inured to the fatigue 
and privations attendant upon a pedestrian journey 
through the wilds of the inhospitable interior, alone 
retained possession of his strength ; and, although bur- 
thened with a load of instruments and papers of forty- 
five pounds* weight, continued to pioneer his exhausted 
companions day after day through an almost imperyioos 
tea-tree scrub, closely interwoven with climbing p:tMe0, 
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ines, willows, ferns, and reeds. Here the Count was to 

seen breaking a passage with his hands and knees 

irough the centre of the scrub, there throwing himself 

\ full length among the dense underwood, and thus 

^ning, by the weight of his body, a pathway for his 

linpanions in distress. Thus the party, inch by inch, 

reed their way, the incessant rains preventing them 

im taking rest by night or day. Their provisions, 

iring the last eighteen days of their journey, consisted 

Ij of a very scanty supply of the flesh of the native 

9T or monkey, but for which, the only game the 

antry afforded, the travellers must have perished 

.m starvation. This food, which the travellers de- 

ibed as somewhat of the toughest, was but scantily 

'/ained, and the nutriment it afforded was altogether 

ufficient for the maintenance of the health and 

jngth necessary for undergoing such fatigue. 

On the twenty -second day after they had abandoned 

ir horses, they came in sight of Western Port, and 

h joy obtained the first view of the water on which 

mall vessel was riding at anchor. A wreath of 

ike observed at the same time to be rising among 

trees, told them that some human habitation was at 

d. This proved to be the encampment of their 

id, Mr. Berry, to whose kindness and hospitality the 

y were indebted for the speedy recovery of their 

fch and vigour. 
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LORD EDWARD FITZaERALD AND THE INDIANS. 



The unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose end 
constitutes one of the most tragic episodes of the Irish 
rebellion of 1798, conceived, when a young man, a 
romantic passion for the wild and rough life of the far 
settlements of America ; and having started for Canada, 
spent a considerable time in these parts. Sometimes 
he extended his wanderings far beyond the limits of 
civilized life, and sojourned for a while with the wild 
tribes of Indians, who treated him with kindness. 
Pictures of these experiencesjare drawn by him in his 
letters, chiefly written to his mother, for whom he 
always cherished a remarkable affection. Much of his 
time was spent in rowing his canoe up the rivers into 
parts of the country which were then unexplored. 
Having induced several friends to join him, he started 
on a tiial journey, in order to inure himself to the hard- 
ships of the Canadian winter, from New Brunswick 
to Quebec, a distance of one hundred and seventy-five 
miles. It was in the coldest season, with the snow 
lying deep upon the ground, and their way lay through 
the woods, and by a route altogether new, or which had 
never been traversed by any but the Indians. Perilous 
aB such a journey might appear, Fitzgerald states that 
life in the Canadian woods in the rigorous winter of 
that climate was far from being without its charms. The 
party consisted of five persons, including Lord Edward 
himself, a friend and brother military officer, a servant 
named Tony, and two woodmen. Their baggage was 
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rifling, and consisted chiefly of blankets and provisions, 

rhicli they hung in canvas, slung on poles. The party 

:ept a reckoning, steering by compass as at sea. At 

ight they found themselves in some degree sheltered 

rem the winds by the leafless woods ; and by clearing 

way the snow, banking it up around, and making a fire 

L the middle of the space, they found themselves even 

urmer than in the Canadian houses in that rigorous 

ttuson. " Three of the coldest nights yet," says the en- 

insiastic young nobleman, " I slept in the woods on a 

id of spruce fir, with only one blanket, and was just as 

»nifortable as in a room." All the rivers had long 

>en completely fi'ozen, and undistinguishable in the 

LOW (which lay four feet deep upon the ground) from 

e land. The party were always on foot two hours 

fore day, to load, and get ready to march. At three 

four in the afternoon they halted ; and were then 

cupied till night in shovelling out the snow, cutting 

)od, and getting ready for the bivouac. Immediately 

;er supper they were generally asleep, and it was the 

le that any one waking in the night should put wood 

the fire, eat something — for much food was found 

jential to maintain warmth — and then sleep again. 

' day their journey was enlivened by hunting the 

)Ose, which they followed in their snow shoes, till the 

imal, impeded by the frozen snow, turned upon his 

psuers, and was thus quickly despatched. 

In this way they passed, in the worst season of the 

nadian year, through a \vide tract of country which 

> colonists had always considered impassable. In 

te of their compass they diverged considerably from 

\ir direct path, and were thirty days on their journey, 
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twenty-six of wliich were passed in the woods. During 
this time they saw no human beings but those of their 
own party; but after making the bank of the river, 
they fell in with some Indians, who travelled with them 
to Quebec. The Indians provided the travellers with 
food during the time they were with them, and other- 
wise treated them kindly, saying, ** We are all one 
brother ; all one Indian." Lord Edward gallantly 
burthened himself with the pack of one of the squaws, 
which was so heavy that he could hardly struggle on- 
ward with it in the deep snow. " When we arrived," 
says Fitzgerald in his letter to his mother, " you may 
guess what figures we were. We had not shaved or 
washed during the journey, and our blankets, coats, and 
trousers were all worn out and pieced. We went to 
two or three houses, but they would not let ua in. 
There was one old lady exactly Hke the hostess in * Gil 
Bias,' who told us there was one room — it was without 
stove or bed — which I might have if I pleased. I told 
her we were gentlemen. She very quietly said, * I dare 
say you are,' and left us." At last they obtained lodg- 
ings in an alehouse, and became objects of considerable 
curiosity among the settlers. 

Inured by excursions of this kind, the adventurous 
Lord Edward subsequently set out on a much longer 
journey — his intention being to pass fix)m Quebeo, 
through the country of the Indians, to Detroit and Fort 
Pit, and thence to New Orleans, thus traversing the 
whole length of the North American continent, his 
intention being then to extend his journey through 
Mexico, to the silver mines of Spanish America. Th© 
celebrated Indian chief; who had visited England under 
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ie name of Joseph Brant, but whose true name was 

'hayendanegea, accompanied him, and assisted him in 

1 his canoe journeys up and down the rivers in their 

mrse. Between Thayendanegea and Lord Edward a 

rong friendship had sprung up, and the Indian proved 

faithful friend. They crossed the great Lake Ontario 

gether, and passed through a number of Indian 

llages. Everywhere the wild tribes treated them with 

adness and respect. With the Bear Tribe at Detroit 

By stayed some time, and Fitzgerald gives a glowing 

sount of their happy lives, and the simplicity of their 

uiners. So strong, indeed, was the attachment that 

•ang up between them that the Indians determined to 

3pt the stranger into their tribe, and make him one 

their chiefs. This ceremony was accomplished 

•ough the medium of the chief of the Six Nations* 

om the Americans knew under the name of David 

1. The document by which this wild honour was 

iferred upon him was found, after Lord Edward's 

,th, among his papers, written in the Indian language, 

v^hich the following is a translation : — 

"I, David Hill, chief of the Six Nations, give the 

le of Eghindal to my friend. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 

which I hope he will remember me as long as he 

s. 

'*The name belongs to the Bear Tribe." 
^Lfter eight months* wanderings, Lord Edward 
7ed at New Orleans, by the way of the Mississippi, 
e, having announced to the authorities his intention 
roceeding to the silver mines of Spanish America, 
lission was refused him, and he was compelled to 
m to Europe. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE "ASTBOLABE." 



While mimerous expeditions to the northern Polar 
regions liave been fitted out, and considerable addi* 
tions to our knowledge of the geographical features of 
that part of the globe have been made during the 
present century, few voyagers have taken the Antarctic 
Circle for the field of their explorations. The exciting 
question of a north-west passage has, no doubt, con- 
tributed greatly to draw the attention of navigators 
chiefly to the north ; but the peculiar dangers of the 
Southern Pole have probably contributed to render 
researches in this region unpopular among seamen, for 
here, to the terrors of snow and ice, are added the 
fearful storms which rage almost perpetually in those 
latitudes. Bellingshausen, a Russian navigator, and 
Balleny and Weddell, English explorers, and later still 
Captain Ross, have, during the present century, pene- 
trated into this mysterious region, and brought home 
some additions to our knowledge ; but one of the most 
interesting of the attempts to explore the Antarctic 
Cifble was made by Captain D'Urville, a French naviga- 
tor, who about twenty-five years since commanded the 
"Astrolabe,** a vessel fitted out by the French govern- 
ment for an exploring voyage round the world. 

A first attempt met with little success from a fright- 
ful dysentery having broken out among the crew of the 
"Astrolabe," by which a number perished. Having 
returned to Hobart Town to recruit, after twenty-eight 
months of incessant toil, the e:^pedition was once more 
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dy to sail, and on Jan. 1, 1840, weighed anchor for 
ir voyage south. " On the fifteenth," says D*Urville, 
e crossed the route of Cook in 1773, and from that 
e were in a sea that no keel had ever ploughed 
)re/' On the morning of the following day they 
the first ice — a mass of fifty feet in height by two 
dred in length-r— a shapeless fragment long beaten 
worn down by the action of the waves as it had 
rly drifted from its original home into milder 
ndes. Thenceforward, they saw icebergs daily, 
3h soon began to increase in size until some which 
• steered cautiously among were from six hundred 
I thousand feet in length, and not less than a 
ired-and-thirty feet in height. Remarkably mode- 
weather, and a favourable wind, enabled them to 
r towards the land, to reach which they had to make 
p way through an immense chain of icebergs, 
lar in form, and prodigious in their dimensions, 
r corvettes defiled tranquilly for many hours 
Qgh fchese straits of a novel description. At times 
channels presented a width of not more than three 
»ur cables* length ; and then the ships appeared to be 
3d beneath these glittering walls, towering perpen- 
larly to a height of from one hundred to one hun- 
and fifty feet, and seeming ready to overwhelm 
I with their giant masses. Then, suddenly opening 
they issued from them into spacious basins, sur- 
ded by icebergs of strange and fantastic forms, 
[ling the palaces of crystal and of diamonds which 
e abundantly in ^iry tales. A clear sky, and a 
itious breeze, helped the voyagers through this 
ig navigation. At length, they issued from these 
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narrow and winding channels, whose lofty wftUs had 
long shut out the land from their view, and found 
themselves in a comparatively disencumbered space, 
from whence they could contemplate the coast in all its 
visible extent. Distant from them, about eight or ten 
miles, was an immense strip of land, stretching out of 
sight, and entirely covered with ice and snow which lay 
heaped up on its summit, marking the ravines on the 
land-slopes, as well as the bays and points upon the 
coast. In parts, the ice presented a smooth and uniform 
covering of a dull and monotonous white ; in oth^s, its 
surface was ploughed, and shattered, and broken, as if 
it had been subjected to the action of some violent con- 
vulsion, or of a sudden and irregular thaw. Numbers 
of huge ice-hills, recently fallen from the coast^ had not 
yet been borne away, and made the approach to it im- 
possible. 

The solid barrier forbade all progress southward ; 
but they now believed themselves near the southern 
magnetic pole, and that the line of the variation of the 
needle could not be far off to the westward. The 
vessel was therefore steered westward, and the corvettes 
coasted the land at five or six mUes' distance. At noon, 
observations gave 66"" 30" of southern latitude. All the 
compasses in the ship veered in a remarkable manner ; 
and on board the "Astrolabe'* the reversed compass 
in the commander's cabin was the only one which 
marked the route with precision. They thus knew 
that the newly- discovered land lay precisely under the 
Antarctic Polar Circle, since it ran nearly east and west. 

At five in the evening the breeze gave way to a oabui 
of which Captain D'Urville took advantage to despatoh 
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le officers to a large iceberg, distant about two 

ds, for the purpose of observing the magnetic dip, 

tation, and intensity. In the meantime all eyes on 

pd, aided by the glasses of the ships, had minutely 

nined the coast, but without discovering a single 

it which the ice had left uncovered. Notwithstand* 

the great improbability of a compact body of ice of 

I extent, fifteen hundred feet in height, doubts might 

be entertained of the positive existence of land. 

des, their commander had ardently desired to pre- 

to geologists samples of that portion of our globe, 

irst specimens submitted to the inquiring gaze of 

At length, after many disappointments, hia 

mant directed his attention to some black stains, 

be on that portion of the coast which was nearest 

tn, but which had hitherto been masked by a long 

of icebergs. After a short examination, D'Urville 

Qger had any doubt that they were rocks piercing 

irface of the snow. For a moment he hesitated 

ad boats nearly six miles from the ships, for he 

how variable are the winds, and how thick and 

)nt the fogs, in latitudes like these. It was a 

le idea that he might be forced to leave the crews 

) boats to certain and dreadful death, if a shift in 

ind should drive him suddenly from this dan- 

J coast. Nevertheless, confiding in the promising 

of the sky, and fearing that he might meet with 

ler such opportunity, he despatched a boat from 

3orvette towards this interesting portion of the 

The sailors, who shared the enthusiasm of their 

I, rowed with incredible vigour; and at eleven 

it, the two boats returned on board, having ac« 
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complished their task. They were laden^with specimens 
broken from the living rock. These were granites of 
various hues. They brought, besides, some penguins, 
which seemed of a different species from those which 
they had noticed in their first visit to the ice-fields. 
They had seen no other trace of any organized being 
belonging to either the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. From the aspect of these rocks, no one on board 
retained the slightest doubt as to the nature of the 
formidable barrier which closed all further progress 
against the ships. 

Captain D'Urville was desirous of still continuing 
to skirt the land, which stretched indefinitely to the 
west ; but the ice began to close, and when they were 
sufficiently near to it, they perceived that the icebergs 
were held together by a floe of ice which seemed to 
stretch from the land in a northerly direction. This 
unexpected barrier they strove to double; but, after 
every tack, it presented itself anew, and seemed to 
envelop them in long windings. No other resource 
was then left than to work between the land and the 
shoal, in the hope of freeing themselves from the diffi- 
culties in which they had become involved. Twenty- 
four hours later, after two long reaches, they were yet 
on the edge of the shoal, which seemed still to run 
north-east, as far as the eye could extend. Hitherto, it 
had been merely an affair of patience and vigilance ; 
for, after all, under ordinary circumstances, they could 
always reckon on at least returning by the way they 
had come. But the weather, which for four days had 
been unvaryingly fine, suddenly changed. The sky was, 
in all directions, overcast ; the wind rapidly freshened. 
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I by noon blew a terrible gale, with gusts laden with 
iiick snow, which froze as it fell on the deck and 
jing, and frequently limited their horizon to a few 
3s' lengths. 

Hemmed in as they were, between the land and the 

al, and obliged to manoenyre in a space encnmbered 

1 icebergs, their position now became most menacing. 

pite of all efforts and the alarming crowd of sail 

eh they carried, they soon perceived that they were 

ing to the westward, and that, if the storm should 

four-and-twenty hours longer, they had but little 

ice of safety. Providentially the wind gradually 

d, the sea subsided, and the horizon expanded to 

a mile, and sometimes a mile. In twelve hours 

' sails and rigging had suffered more than in six 

bhs of previous navigation. A few days later the 

. shifted round again to the east-south-east, and 

Uy freshened, accompanied by gusts and snow- 

s. Abandoning, therefore, all further projects 

q)loration on this portion of the land. Captain 

•ville bore northward, for the purpose of escaping 

labyrinth in which they were involved. They 

soon found themselves in a space where the 

rgs, more widely scattered, permitted them to 

;ate with less peril ; and it was time, for the wind 

afresh from the east with extreme violence, making 

vy sea, and wrapping them in a thick and con- 

I snow-storm, which entirely shut out the view of 

ound them. 

md, snow, sleet, and hail were now the daily 
mions of their lonely voyage, till, the weather 
Qg a little, the look-out man suddenly announced 
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land ahead. At first it showed itself like a simple line, 
low, light, and uncertain; but gradually it defined 
itself, and presented a novel spectacle to the eager eyes 
of the officers and crew. They were close under a 
terrible perpendicular wall of ice, perfectly flat on the 
summit, and rising about a hundred and thirty feet 
above the waves. Not the slightest projection broke 
its irregularity throughout the sixty miles which they 
traversed this day. Meanwhile, though sailing close 
under this wall of ice, the lead gave no soundings at 
160 fathoms. Touching the nature of this enormous 
wall, opinions were divided. Some held it to be merely 
a huge mass of compacted ice, independent of any 
land; while others maintained that this formidable 
girdle served at least as a covering or crust to some 
solid base, whether of earth, or rocks, or of scattered 
shoals, projected in advance of a great land. All their 
researches failed to find a break in this great barrier 
which appeared to surround the greater portion of the 
Antarctic Polar Circle, so as to present itself, at nearly 
all points, to the mariner who is bold enough and 
fortunate enough to penetrate the region of storms 
which ordinarily engirdles it. Wearied with their 
efibrts, and anxious for the crew, whose health began 
again to be afiected by the hardships of the voyage. 
Captain D'Urville at length bade a final adieu to these 
wild and inhospitable seas, and turned his course north- 
ward for Hobart Town, where they arrived without 
incident or difficulty. 
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LILLIPUTIAN VOYAGERS. 

Cleveland, an American merchant, and author of 

Narrative of Voyagea and Commercial Enterprises," 

ng made a voyage to India and another to Enrope 

is youth, found himself, when just of age, at Havre 

ranee, when he determined to embark on his own 

ant on a mercantile venture to the island of Man- 

8. The most remarkable feature of his project was 

smallness of the vessel in which he proposed to 

3 so long a voyage. This was a cutter of only 

y-eight tons' burden, or about half the tonnage of 

od-sized Thames barge. This vessel had been a 

et-boat between Dover and Calais, the owner of 

b, not having any employment for it, offered it to 

!)leveland for a reasonable price, only stipulating 

he should pay when he had the ability. This 

bing offer enabled the adventurous young merchant 

in to put his trifling capital in the cargo, amounting 

mt three hundred pounds. On making known to 

3 of his friends the plan of his voyage, two of them 

^ed to embark to nearly the same amount each, on 

}ion of sharing equally the profits of the voyage. 

vestment was then made in articles likely to be 

lie, and the whole vessel and cargo were estimated 

worth about eight hundred pounds. Mr. Cleve- 

bserves that probably the annals of commerce do 

tmish another example of an Indiaman fitted but 

cpedited on so small a scale. 

le " Caroline'*— such was the name of the Lilli* 
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putian craft — sailed out of Havre on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. A great crowd had assembled on the pier-head 
to witness their departure, and cheered them as they 
passed. It was about noon, and they were under full 
sail ; but they had scarcely been out two hours when 
the wind compelled them to reduce it. With the sail 
even thus diminished, the tiny vessel at times almost 
buried herself in the waves ; but, as every part was sound 
the adventurous Cleveland flattered himself with the 
prospect of being able to weather the Cape, and pressed 
forward through a sea in which they were continually 
threatened with foundering, in the hope that they should 
soon be relieved by the ability to bear away from land. 
He was destined, however, to a sad disappointment, for 
the wind having much increased towards midnight, an 
extraordinary plunge into a very short and sharp sea 
completely buried the cutter, and snapped off her 
bowsprit. The vessel then turned to the leeward in 
defiance of the helm^ while her last remaining sail wdS 
torn to tatters by the gale. In this state an attempt 
was made to put back to Havre, but in their crippled 
state this was found to be impossible. When morning 
came breakers were discovered under the lee of the 
vessel, and before night she had drifted ashore on the 
coast of Normandy. 

Such a sudden and disastrous termination to a rash 
undertaking might well have cooled the ardour of the 
young adventurer ; but after a momentary fit of despond- 
ency, he set himself quietly to repair the damage. As 
soon as the gale had abated, the vessel was unloaded, 
and floated into a neighbouring river. On examination 
of the cargo, it was found to be but little damaged. In 
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I days slie rode again in the Port of Havre, and some 
jairs to the keel, and in new planking the bottom of 
> vessel, again rendered her tolerably seaworthy, 
6 cargo being now again put on board, Cleveland pre- 
yed once more for his perilous voyage ; but a difficulty 
•se in procuring men, which for a time appeared 
ormountable. It was not, perhaps, surprising, that 
one of the former crew, except a black man, named 
Drge, could be induced to join again. They had now 
Lved at the end of October, and each day's delay, by 
3on of the approach of winter, increased the difficulty 
I danger of the enterprise. Even the adventurous 
tain heard with dismay the westerly gales, which 
•e already of frequent occurrence. The nights had 
ome long ; and " when I listened," says Cleveland, 
• the howling winds and beating rain, and recollected 
yhat a frail boat I had to contend with them, I wished 
1} my destiny had marked out for me a task of less 
cult accomplishment." The trouble of procuring 
1 seemed to increase with each day's detention, 
►se whom he engaged one day would desert the next, 
med by some exaggerated story of their first attempt, 
he course of three weeks he shipped four difierent 
L as mates, and as many different crews, who each in 
L abandoned him. At length he procured an active 
ag seaman from a Nantucket ship, the captain of 
eh recommended him ; while another man and a 
, in addition to the negro George, made up the com- 
aent of his crew. No person on board, except the 
8 and Cleveland, were capable of steering the ves- 
but the honesty and fidelity of his sailors made up 
other defects, and the voyage proved «;. iottosi^J^ 

V2k 
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one. The winds were this time propitious ; and jnst 
three months after leaving Havre, the " Caroline" 
arrived safely at the Cape of Good Hope. Here a ves- 
sel of her character happened to be wanted by the 
Government, and the ship and cargo were forthwith 
turned into hard cash. 

Cleveland now embarked for Batavia, and thenoe 
proceeded to Canton, where he purchased another ves- 
sel, only a little larger than the first, which he filled 
with a suitable cargo, determining to venture across the 
Pacific, and to try his fortunes on the north-west ooaat 
of America. His crew was now made up chiefly of 
deserters fii'om the Indiamen, the worst class of seamen 
that could be found; but no others were then pro- 
curable. To make profit by the voyage, it was neces- 
sary to arrive before the American traders ; and he 
resolved to set sail, although the north-east monsoon 
was raging. His course was to beat up along the coast 
of China, the small size of the vessel enabling him, in 
Chinese fashion, to keep so near the shore as to find 
shelter from the headlands. The voyage was considered 
impracticable by experienced seamen ashore ; but Cleve- 
land was not easily daunted. Even a mutiny, whieh 
broke out among his lawless crew, and which he quelled 
with great difficulty, failed to deter him from his pir- 
pose, and all obstacles were finally surmounted. The 
voyage was made, the ship and cargo again disposed of, 
and Cleveland embarked for Calcutta. Such was the 
beginning of a busy life of mercantile adventure, which 
Mr. Cleveland records in his amusing narrative. 
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THE FBOZEN SHIP. 

I serene evening, in the middle of Angost, 1775, 
ptain Warrens, the master of the ship ** Greenland," 
•le ship, fonnd himself becalmed among an im- 
Bse number of icebergs, in about 77"" of north 
tude. On one side, and within a mile of his vessel. 
Be were of immense height and closely wedged to- 
iler; and a snccession of snow-covered peaks ap- 
ved behind each other as far as the eye could reach, 
nring that the ocean was completely blocked up in 
t quarter, and that it had probably been so for a 
f period of time. Captain Warrens did not feel 
£ed with his situation, but there being no wind, he 
d not move either one way or the other ; and he 
efore kept a strict watch, knowing that he would be 
as long as the icebergs continued in their respective 

Lbout midnight the wind rose to a gale, accompanied 
lick showers of snow, while a succession of thunder- 
grinding, and crashing noises gave fearful evidence 
the ice was in motion. The vessel received violent 
LS every moment, for the haziness of the atmosphere 
mted those on board from discovering in what 
tion the open water lay, or if there actually was 
^ all on either side of them. The night was spent 
iking as ofben as any cause of danger happened to 
at itself^ and in the morning the storm abated, 
/aptain Warrens found to his great joy that his 
ladziot sustained any serious injoxy. He remarked 
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with surprise that the acctmmlated icebergs which had 
on the preceding evening formed an impenetrable 
barrier, had been separated and disarranged by the 
win , and that in one place a canal of open sea 
wound its course among them as far as the eye could 
discern. 

It was two miles beyond the entrance of this cand 
that a ship made its appearance about noon, to the great 
astonishment of the crew of the "(Greenland.** The 
sun shone brightly at the time, and a gentle breeze Wew 
from the north. At first some intervening icebergs 
prevented Captain Warrens from distinctly seeing any- 
thing but her masts ; but he was struck with the 
strange manner in which her sails were disposed, and 
with the dismantled aspect of her yards and rigging' 
She continued to go before the wind for a few fur- 
longs, and then grounding upon the low icebergs, re- 
mained motionless. 

Captain Warrens' curiosity was so much excited 
that he immediately leaped into his boat with several 
seamen, and rowed towards her. On approaching he 
observed that her hull was miserably weather-beaten, 
and not a soul appeared on the deck, which was covered 
with snow to a considerable depth. He hailed her crow 
several times, but no answer was returned. Previous 
to stepping on board an open port-hole near the main 
chains caught his eye, and on looking into it he per- 
ceived a man reclining back in a chair, with writing 
materials on a table before him, but the feebleness of 
the light made everything very indistinct. The pari^ 
went upon deck, and having removed the hatchwaji 
which they found closed, they descended to the cabixu 
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f 

ey first came to the apartment, which Captain War- 

Uf viewed through the port-hole. A tremor seized 

a as he entered it. Its inmate retained his former 

tition, and seemed to be insensible to strangers. He 

I fonnd to be a corpse, and a green damp mould had 

«red his cheeks and forehead, and veiled his open 

balls. He had a pen in his hand, and a log-book 

before him, the last sentence in whose unfinished 

« ran thus : — " Nov. 14, 1762. We have now been 

losed in the ice seventeen days. The fire went out 

^rdaj, and our master has been trying ever since 

dndle it again, without success. His wife died this 

ning. There is no relief." 

Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried from the 
;, without uttering a word. On entering the prin- 
l cabin the first object that attracted their attention 
the dead body of a female, reclining on a bed in an 
ude of deep interest and attention. Her coun- 
nce retained the freshness of life, and a contraction 
le limbs showed that her form was inanimate. 
ed on the floor was the corpse of an apparently 
ig man, holding a steel in one hand and a flint in 
)ther, as if in the act of striking fire upon some 
yr which lay beside him. In the fore part of the 
3l several sailors were found lying dead in their 
IS, and the body of a boy was seen crouched at the 
•m of the gangway stairs. Neither provisions nor fuel 
I be discovered anywhere; but Captain Warrens 
prevented, by the superstitious prejudices of his 
en, from examining the vessel as minutely as 
ished to have done. He therefore carried away 
og-book already mentioned, returned to his own 
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ship, and immediately steered to the southward, deeply 
impressed with the awful example which he had yask 
witnessed of the danger of navigating the Polar seas in 
high northern latitudes. 

On returning to England he made various inquiries 
respecting vessels that had disappeared in an unknown 
way, and by comparing the results of those with the 
information which was a£Porded by the written dooii* 
ments in his possession, he ascertained the name and 
history of the imprisoned ship and of her unfortunate 
master, and found that she had been frozen thirteen 
years previous to the time of his discovering her among 
the ice. 



MB. CATLIN AMONG THE INDIANS. 

^ ofl6»Soo 

Me. Catlin, the painter of life aiid scenery in the 
country of the North American Indians, was originally 
a barrister in the United States. Having little practice, 
and a strong passion for art, he abandoned his profes- 
sion, sold his law library, and started as a painter in 
Philadelphia. A deputation of Indian chiefs having 
arrived in that city, CatHn was struck by their pic- 
turesque appearance and dignified manners, and was 
led to study the history of those interesting people, 
who appear to be doomed to fade out on the great 
northern American continent, which was once their own. 
Catlin was bom and had spent his early days in his 
father*s home in the beautiful valley of Wyoming, on 
the Susquehannah, the scene of Campbell's poem of 
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Gertrude of Wyoming ;*' and the striking legends of 
iiftian life connected with that romantic spot, which 
id long been familiar to him, contributed to increase 
B interest in these people. To preserve by pictorial 
nstration their manners and customs appeared to him 
: object worthy of a lifetime's toil, and this idea ac- 
ared over his mind so powerftd a fascination, that he 
ally resolved to sacrifice everything to its accom- 
shment. Accordingly, in the year 1832, having 
ly equipped himself for his exx)edition, he took 
>ve of friends and home, and started for the far 

Bt. 

The steam-boat in which he ascended the Missouri, 
s three months toiling against the current of that 
dd stream. The poor Indians on the banks of the river, 

the distance of two thousand miles, had never 
ore seen or heard of a steam-boat, and in some places 
y seemed at a loss to know what to do. They had 
name for it, so it was like everything else with them 
ich is mysterious and unaccountable, called medicine 
p'stery). The voyagers had on board one twelve- 
aid cannon, and three or four eight-pound swivels, 
ch they were taking up to arm the Fur Company's 
i at the mouth of the Yellow Stone River ; and at 
approach to every village they were all discharged 
3ral times in rapid succession, which threw the in* 
itants into confusion and amazement. Some of them 
)w their faces to the ground and cried to the Great 
rit — some shot their horses and dogs, and sacrificed 
n to appease the Great Spirit, whom they conceived 

offended — some deserted their villages and ran to 
tops of the hills some miles distant ^ and others in 
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some places, as the boat landed in front of their vil- 
lages, came with great caution and peeped over ihe 
bank of the river to see the fate of their chiefs, wlose 
duty it was to approach the strange visitors. Some- 
times in this plight they were instantly throvm neck 
and heels over each other's heads and shoulders — ^men, 
women and children, and dogs — sage, sachem, old and 
yonng — all in a mass, at the frightful discharge of the 
steam from the escape-pipe. There were many curious 
conjectures amongst their wise men, with regard to the 
nature and powers of the steam-boat. Some called it 
the " big thunder canoe ;" for when in the distance 
below the village they saw the lightning flash from its 
sides, and heard the thunder come from it ; others called 
it the " big medicine canoe with eyes." " It was me- 
dicine or mystery," says Catlin, " because they could 
not understand it ;" " and it must have eyes, for," said 
they, " it sees its own way, and takes the deep water in 
the middle of the channel." They had no idea of the 
boat being steered by the man at the wheel. 

Mr. Catlin and his two companions now arrived at 
one of the trading forts of the American Fur Oompany) 
at about three thousand five hundred miles' distance 
from his home ; and the Indian tribes, who from time 
to time visited the fort to sell the skins of animals, 
afibrded him many opportunities of acquiring a know- 
ledge of their habits. Journeying still further westward, 
he joined the singular tribe of the Mandans, with whom 
he resided some time, and became intimately acquainted 
— sketching, meanwhile, all that was picturesque in 
their manners, customs, and ceremonies. He next 
entered the country of the Sioux, a tribe remarkable for 
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eir high stature, and who, it was believed, conld 
semble eight or ten thousand warriors. Much of his 
ne was spent in his canoe, in which he travelled on 
rers many hundreds of miles. The country of the 
lerokees and the Choctaws was the next point in his 
inderings, which were not always free from dangers, 
me of the tribes being very suspicious of his objects. 
; a place called Traverse des Sioux^ on the St. Peter's 
ver, about a hundred and fifty armed Indians sur- 
mded the hut in which Catlin and his companions 
>re sheltered, and informed the white men that they 
ire prisoners. They had taken them to be officers 
it by the Government to see the value of the country ; 
i it was with great difficulty that Catlin persuaded 
)m of the harmlessness of his intentions, and obtained 
miission to depart. 

In this way, sometimes on horseback, sometimes 
his favourite canoe, and frequently sojourning with 
ne tribe until he became almost as one of themselves, 
'. Catlin spent about eight years. It was in the year 
1j1 that he bent his steps once more eastward, and 
ne again within civilized parts. He brought with 
a portraits of the principal men and women in each 
3e, pictures of their villages, their pastimes, their 
igious ceremonies, and a collection of their costumes, 
nufactures, and weapons of war. During this time 
had visited forty-eight tribes, mostly speaking diffe- 
.t languages. His portraits numbered upwards of 
ee hundred, besides two hundred paintings of their 
Ages, huts, religious ceremonies, dances, races, and 
er scenes illustrative of Indian life and manners. No 
ist had ever before started on such a labour; nor 
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would it be possible now to repeat it : for disease, and 
the advance of the white settler, have already carried 
away many of the tribes. The whole of the cmions 
tribe of the Mandans perished by the ravages of Asiatic 
cholera, which swept over the greater part of the 
western country and the Indian frontier, soon after his 
departure. Mr. Catlin's wonderM panorama of Indian 
life was for some time exhibited in London, and was 
afterwards conveyed again to the United States. 



THE ADVENTUBES OF aiOYANNI FINATI. 

— ^:«<oo— - 

The adventures of Giovanni Finati, an Italian, as re» 
lated by himself in a narrative of his life, translated 
and published some years since by Mr. Bcmkes, the 
Oriental traveller, have hardly been surpassed in 
romantic interest by any work of fiction. Finati had 
accompanied Mr. Bankes in his travels in Nnbia and 
Syria, and that gentleman had had frequent opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining the truth of the main incidents of 
his adventures, which, indeed, bear every appearance of 
authenticity. He was born at Ferrara, and was edu« 
cated for the church ; but the Italian states being then 
practically under the sway of Napoleon, he was drawn 
in the conscription, and called on to serve in the French 
army. A substitute, whom his parents had provided at 
considerable expense, afber a few months' service de- 
serted ; and Finati, by the rules of the army, was com* 
pelled to take his place. Detesting a military life he 
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BaTOnred bj every means to escape from his harsh 
f and for a time acting under the advice of friends, 
secreted himself in the neighbourhood of Ferrara. 
this was of little avail. The French military tri^ 
al ordered his father and younger brother to be 
m1 as a punishment to the family, and they were 
wn into prison, and their property confiscated; 

which compelled Finati to declare himself and 

1 saved them from ruin. He was then sent to Milan 
e trained and exercised, and in 1806 was despatched 
t the army to the Tyrol. Here his disgust for the 
^ary life again tempted him to seek an opportunity 
Bsert, which he at length accomplished. By day it 
impossible to show himself in his uniform without 
g detected ; but all his nights were passed in tra^* 
mg the deep wilds and forests of that country, until 
fit he fotmd himself again within his native state, 
thought of being now once more near his native 
e affected him so strongly that he determined to 
the danger of discovery, and to visit his parents in 
light. The probable consequences of detection after 
K)nd desertion were so serious that he dared not 
wn in their house, but was compelled to conceal 
»elf in places the least frequented of the country 
d ; sometimes lying in the sheepfolds and outhouses 

the animals and cattle, and sometimes in ditches 
holes in the earth, so that a life of wretchedness 
privation was all that he gained by his escape, 
tfeanwhile the news of his desertion had reached 
ara, and the unhappy Finati had the misery of 
ifing that his persecutors had again begun to wreak 
r vengeance on his family. The coixGiBCiQAium oi^^ 



I 
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property was renewed, and Ids younger brother, a mere 
youth, was peremptorily required to serve in his stead. 
To surrender himself was almost certain death, so severe 
were the French military laws against obstinate do* 
serters. But at last the French soldiers discovered 
his lurking place, and suddenly made him their pri^ 
soner. Chained to twenty other deserters he was then 
ordered to march, their destination being Venice, 
where it was fully expected that he would be 
brought to a military tribunal and condenmed to 
death. It happened, however, that the Emperor Na- 
poleon had just arrived in that city on a short visit, 
and to this fortunate coincidence Finati attributed the 
general act of grace under which his life was spared, 
though condemned for some time to submit to a degrad^i 
ing punishment. This punishment ended, the yoxmg 
student of theology finally relinquished all hope of being 
able to follow his original profession, and, though hating 
still the oppression of his French masters, determined 
to make the best of a military life ; but dreams of escape 
from his present position haunted him, and his parents 
being now beyond the reach of their persecutors, he 
resolved to watch for another opportunity. The regi- 
ment in which he served being ordered to join the 
army in Montenegro under General Marmont, this op- 
portimity at length presented itself. A conspiracy was 
formed for the purpose among the Italians in the regi- 
ment, and at a preappointed time th§ party, numbering 
sixteen in all, and including the sergeant and his wife, 
contrived to slip away unperceived by their comrades 
and betook themselves to the moimtains. By midnight 
they had reached the frontier of Albania, where, passing 
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rencli outpost, thej had a narrow escape of being 
sted. On the following day, they reached the Turkish 
n and castle of Antivari, where their nnmbers 
their armed appearance created so mnch distmsti 
i they were in great danger of being attacked by the 
rd before they conld give an explanation ; but by 
iwing down their arms, and making signs of sub- 
iion, they were hospitably received. Indeed, the 
iers who had deserted from the infidel army in Dal- 
ia caused a great excitement in the town, where the 
Die of every rank crowded forward to see them as 
' passed along. But the unfortunate Italians soon 
id that their troubles were not yet at an end. The 
)rnor had determined that they should embrace the 
lammedan religion, and enlist in the Turkish army ; 
to this end he assailed them incessantly with coaxing 
menaces. Finding them obstinate, he sent them to 
k in the quarries, where, under a hot sun, they per- 
iod daily tasks, which were generally assigned to 
dots. Having dragged on this wretched existence 
nore than three months, their spirit was broken, and 
r strength exhausted, so that it seemed impossible 
fchem to persevere and live. Wearied out at last, 
sergeant of the party one day addressed his fellow- 
mers, pointing out to them (which there was little 
L to do) the wretchedness of their present situation, 
that to continue in it must inevitably shorten their 
I. After some frirther remarks of this kind, his 
ers appear to have been convinced, and, outwardly 
3ast, consented to conform to the wishes of their 
•essors, 
!iiiati now took the name of Mahomet, and thenceforth 
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imbibed more and more the habits of a Turkish soldier-; 
but a restless love of adventure had taken possessLon of 
him ; and by the aid of a friendly merchant, whom he 
had known in Montenegro, he found means to escape 
aboard a vessel bound to Egypt. Here he enlisted m 
Hie army of the famous Mehemet Ali, and was a witneaB 
of the famous destruction of the Mamelukes. Finati, or 
Mahomet, as he now called himself, was tiien drafted 
into the army for service in Arabia, where a sect ot 
Mohammedans, called the Wahabees, defied the power of 
the Sultan, and forbade the pilgrims to visit Mecca 
without paying them tribute. In his first campaign for 
the recovery of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
Finati's old ill-fortune pursued him. The army under 
Jossoon Pasha was routed, and of those who were not 
slain by the enemy, the greater number perished before 
they could reach the coast where the Egyptian vesede 
awaited them. Although Einati escaped, his position 
was one of extreme peril: the heat of ihe country 
being intolerable, and water not to be found. Forta- 
nately, however, he remembered a spring at about five 
miles' distance, and thither he contrived to make his 
way. At the well he found a little knot of his c<hii- 
rades, sitting despondently around the brink, the well 
being too deep for them to reach the water by any con- 
trivance they could devise, though expiring with thirst; 
and one of the number, in the agony of despair oooa- 
sioned by it, threw himself in, and perished before them 
all. It was now daylight, and many tracks were found 
by this well, so that there was a great difference of 
opinion as to which should be taken, and some of thesi 
separated } but that which Finati had chosen fortunately 
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1 brought him into sight of the sea and of the ship- 

j, which was coasting very near the beach. Weary 

exhatLsted, he still found strength to run down to 

shore, and there, in his impatience, threw himself 

the water, and swam aboard one of the largest of 

vessels, which happened to be that in which the 

dsh commander was embarked. 

rinati now returned to Cairo, but soon afterwards 

med to the army, which was again fitted out for 

expedition against the Wahabees, under the com- 

i of Mehemet Ali himself. Misfortune, however, 

pursued him. The army was frequently defeated, 

their sufferings were so great, that he determined 

cape from it altogether. Having wandered about 

ountry for some time, suffering great hardships, he 

fortunate in &Iling in with a company of Bedouin 

B, who were making the journey to Mecca. These 

le treated him kindly, and in their company ho 

ed at that city, so sacred in the eyes of the Moham- 

JLS. Einati gives many curious details of his 

vations in the city, where he stayed for some time. 

' a variety of adventures, he rejoined the Egyp- 

army, which he accompanied throughout the 

aign. 

etumed again to Cairo, the war being ended, Finati 
ngaged by Mr. Bankes to accompany him in his 
Ls and researches upon the Nile and in Nubia, his 
ledge of the Oriental languages and of Oriental 
tns rendering him a useful guide to that gentleman, 
•ned from this journey, he again accompanied Mr. 
BS to Jerusalem, and spent a considerable time in 
ling [with him and e2:amining the famous sites 
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of the Holy Land. Pinati was then engaged hj UtiB 
British Consul to accompany Mr. Beechej and &6 
£ftmoas Belzoni to Upper Egypt, and he took a part in 
the explorations of that remarkable traveller. He wil 
present at the opening of the great temple of Abou- 
sombal, of which he gives a spirited acconnt. "WMo 
fresh clamours and new disputes were going onwiQi 
onr crew (he says), I, being one of the slenderest of the 
party, without a word said, crept through into the in- 
terior, and was thus the first who entered it, perhapfli 
for a thousand years. UnHke all the other grottoes in 
Egypt and Nubia, its atmosphere, instead of presenfcittg 
a refreshing coolness, was a hot and moist vapour. B 
was, however, a consoling and almost an unexpected 
circumstance that the run of sand extended but a yeiy 
little way within the aperture, and the remainder of ti» 
chambers were all unencumbered. With this fevouraUa 
intelligence I came out again, still creeping fiat upon 
my face, and assisted the rest in extending the orifioei 
Finati spent many years in accompanying exploMH 
in this way both in Africa and Syria, and in takbg 
an active part in their researches, which he describes 
with great intelligence. Being at length invited Iff 
Mr. Bankes to visit him in England, he spent » 
considerable time in this coimtry, where, in 1830, I* 
published, for the first time, his narrative of his •* 
ventures. 
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ME. WATERTON IN aUIANA. 

man, perhaps, in recent times has seen more 
arkablfi adventures than Mr. Charles Waterton, the 
ntrio naturalist, whose narratives of his " Wander- 
" in the wild and unfrequented forests of South 
srica, were published about forty years since. As 
L Bruce and other travellers, many of Mr. Waterton's 
es of adventure were at first received with incre- 
y and ridicule ; but the public have since become 
nf acquainted with this original observer of nature ; 
few now doubt that his narratives are fully entitled 
edit. 

)hough an English gentleman of fortune, Mr. 
arton in pursuit of his favourite studies of birds, 
als, and other natural objects, determined to 
inter the perils of travel in the forests of Guiana, 
pestilential region of South America, whose name, 
e traveller's ear, carries associations of fever and 
u His first journey was undertaken in 1812, and 
ief object was to collect specimens of the famous 
Pali poison, with which the native Indians tip their 
rs, and the nature of which was of some interest to 
36. To travel through the wilds of Demarara and 
[uibo on foot, would have been impossible. The 
TV^ould exhaust the wayfarer in his attempts to wade 
gh the swamps, and the mosquitoes at night would 
dy deprive him of ^ sleep. The only way was by 
I up the river, on which he soon found himself 
ag through an unbroken range of forest, covering 

13 
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eacli shore, save here and there where a hut discovered 
itself inhabited by free people of colour, with a rood or 
two of bared ground about it, or where the wood-cutter 
had made himself a dwelling, and cleared a few Bcrea 
for pasturage. After a time even these traces of lifo 
disappeared for a while. This country had been but 
little explored, and afforded a rich field for the naturalist's 
observations ; leopard, sloths, vultures, snakes, vampires, 
lizards, besides innumerable varieties of insects were 
among the inhabitants of the dense forests in which the 
singular vine, called the bush-rope by the wood-cutters, 
on account of its use in hauling out heavy timber, twisted 
itself sometimes as thick as a man's body round the 
tallest trees, rearing its head high above their tops. 

It was a relief to him when he came near the 
habitation of an Indian, named Simon, situated on the 
summit of a hill. The Indians who frequented this 
habitation, though living in the midst of woods, bore 
evident marks of attention to their persons. Their hair 
was neatly collected, and tied up in a knot; their 
bodies fancifully painted red, in numerous devices. 
This gave them a gay and animated appearance. Some 
of them had on necklaces composed of the teetibi of wild 
boars slain in the chase, many wore rings, and others 
had an ornament on the left arm, midway between the 
shoulder and the elbow. At the close of day, they 
regularly bathed in the river below, and the next 
morning seemed busy in renewing the faded colours of 
their faces. One day there came into the hut a form 
which literally might be called the wild man of the 
woods. On entering, he laid down a baU of wax which 
he had collected in the forest. His hammock was all 
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jged and torn, and his bow, though of good wood, 

18 without any ornament or polish. His face was 

feremely meagre, his looks forbidding, and his whole 

pearance neglected. His long black hair hung from 

head in matted confusion; nor had his body, to 

appearance, ever been painted. They gave him 

ae cassava bread and boiled fish, which he ate 

Bcionsly, and soon after left the hut. As he went 

, they could observe no traces in his countenance or 

leanour which indicated that he was in the least 

idful of having been benefited by the society he was 

; leaving. The Indians said that he had neither wife, 

child, nor friend. They had often tried to persuade 

to come and live amongst them ; but all was of no 

1. He went roving on, plundering the wild bees of 

t honey and picking up the fallen nuts and fruits of 

forest. When he fell in with game, he procured 

from two sticks, and cooked it on the spot. When 

it happened to be in his way, he stepped in, and asked 

something to eat, and then months elapsed ere 

saw him again. They did not know, they said, 

b had caused him to be thus unsettled, he had been 

>r years ; nor did they believe that even age itself, 

Id change the habits of this poor, harmless, solitary 

ierer. 

/ontinuing his journey, falls and rapids on the river 
jased the difficulties of the navigation ; and coming 
afterwards to the higher lands, Waterton was enabled 
irsue his way through the forest on foot ; sleeping at 
J in a hammock slung to the trees, and by days 
ading for food upon the game with which the forests 
tided. He had alwajs entertaiaed tTosAi^'fiL^^i ^2w5^ 
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savage animals are rarely inclined to molest human 
beings nnless provoked ; and the immunity which he 
enjoyed from the attacks certainly confirmed his views. 
After long wandering in this way, he was fortunate in 
finding some Indians and soldiers whom the Portuguese 
commander had sent into a space in the forest to build 
a canoe. They had just finished it ; but the soldier who 
commanded the rest said he dared not on any account 
convey a stranger to the fort ; but he added as there 
were two canoes, one of them might be dispatched with 
a letter, and then the stranger could proceed slowly 
on in the other. In this way they travelled for four 
days, when the first canoe which had gone on with the 
letter met them with the commander's answer. During 
its absence, the nights had been cold and stormy, the rain 
had fallen in torrents, the days were cloudy, and there 
had been no sun to dry the wet hammocks. Exposed 
thus day and night to the chilling blast and pelting 
shower, Mr. Waterton's health gave way, and a severe 
fever came on. The commander's answer was a reftisal 
to allow any stranger to cross the frontier ; but upon a 
second message being taken to him, informing him of 
the traveller's dangerous condition, he ordered him to be 
removed to the fort, where the stranger was eventually 
treated with much kindness. 

This journey was successful in procuring samples of 
the singular poison called Wourali, of which so many 
half fabulous stories were told. Mr. Waterton found it 
a preparation from a kind of vine, growing in those wilds, 
with the addition of pounded fangs of the Labarri snake, 
and other strange ingredients mingled together by a 
filow and tedious process ; with this poison, the Indiana 
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yped their arrows in hunting for all game, which never 

ied to die if wounded with it. 

Having had a return of his fever, and being aware that 

5 farther he advanced into these lonely regions the less 

nld be his chance of regaining health, Mr. Waterton 

ally gave up all idea of proceeding, and went slowly 

)k towards Demarara by nearly the same route by 

ich he had come. As before, an Indian steered the 

.oe ; and the traveller has given a graphic description 

this part of his journey. On descending the falls in 

Essequibo, it was resolved to push through them, 

downward stream being in the canoe's favour. At 

btle distance from the place, a large tree had fallen 

• the river, and in the meantime the canoe was lashed 

ne of its branches. The roaring of the water waa 

dful ; it foamed and dashed over the rocks with a 

lendous spray, like breakers on a lee-shore, threaten- 

iestruction to whatever approached it. The channel 

barely twelve feefc wide, and the torrent in rushing 

a formed transverse furrows, which showed how near 

rocks were to the surface. Nothing could surpass 

jkill of the Indian who steered the canoe. He looked 

Ifastly at it, then at the rocks, then cast an eye on 

channel, and then looked at the canoe again. It was 

m to speak. The sound was lost in the roar of 

?8 ; but his eye showed that he had already passed 

imagination. He held up his paddle in a position, 

nch as to say that he would keep exactly amid 

ael ; and then made a sign to cut the bush-rope that 

bhe canoe to the fallen tree. The canoe drove down 

rrent with inconceivable rapidity. It did not touch 

)cks once all the way. 
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Soon after this, Mr. Waterton returned to England, 
and settled again at his seat of Walton Hall, in Yorkshire, 
where his remarkable collections of stuffed birds and 
other animals and natural objects are well known. The 
tertian ague had unfortunately seized him, and three 
years passed before it finally took leave of him. " For 
three revolving autumns," says this enthuiastio writer, 
" the ague-beaten wanderer never saw, without a sigh, the 
swallow bend her flight towards warmer regions. He 
wished to go too, but could not, for sickness had enfeebled 
him, and prudence pointed out the folly of roving again too 
soon across the Northern tropic." But the old passion 
finally prevailed, and again he set sail, his destination being 
Pemambuco on the coast of Brazil. From Pemambnco 
he proceeded to Cayenne in Ghiiana, whence he started 
again into the interior, encountering hardships similar to 
those of his first journey ; and noting in his own brilliant 
language, the habits and appearance of the birds and 
other wild animals which came under his observatioD, 
Fevers more than once attacked him, and on one oocasion 
the hardwood stump of a tree wounded the hollow of 
his foot, in a way which caused him some weeks of 
suffering, though his habit of going without shoee 
generally caused him little inconvenience. A traveller 
in those regions, he says, must be content to leave 
behind his high- seasoned dishes, his wines and delicacies, 
carry nothing but what is necessary for his own comfi^rt 
and the object in view, and depend on the skill of an 
Indian, or bis own, for fish and game. ** A sheet," ha 
fidds, ** of about twelve feet long, ten wide, painted and 
with loop-holes on each side, will be of great servioe. In 
a f^w minutes jrou can suspend it between two trees io 
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) ahape of a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you 

kj defy tlie pelting shower, and sleep heedless of the 

w& of night." In another portion of his narrative he 

«, " Should you ever wander through these remote 

I dreary wilds, forget not to carry with thee, bark 

danum, calomel, and jalap, and the lancet. There 

no druggist shops here, nor sons of Galen to apply 

n tune of need. I never go encumbered with many 

ihes. A thin flannel waiscoat under a check shirt, a 

* of trowsers, and a hat, were all my wardrobe ; shoes 

. stockings I seldom had on. In dry weather they 

dd have irritated the feet, and retarded me in the 

88 of wild beasts ; and in the rainy season they would 

e kept me in a perpetual state of damp and moisture, 

%t moderately, and never drink wine, spirits, or fer- 

ited liquors in any climate. This abstemiousness has 

r proved a faithM friend ; it carried me triumphant 

)ugh the epidemia at Malaga, where death made such 

DO about the beginning of the present century; and it 

since befiiended mo in many a fit of sickness, brought 

)y exposure to the noonday sun, to the dews of nigbtp 

[le pelting shower, and unwholesome food." 

M[r, Waterton subsequently made a third journey in 

ana, besides a tour in remote parts of the United 

les, the narratives of which are equally interesting, 

withstanding his attacks of fever, he is of opinion that 

dangers of travelling in these countries have been 

tly exaggerated, and are mostly dreaded, because 

ttowu to those who remain at home. In prefaces to 

7olumeg of essays on natural history, published by 

since his final return to England, he has given so 

restijig sketch of bis strango adveuturouj& li£^^ 
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A ROLLING STONB. 



Mr. Kendall, a gentleman who accompanied the Ameri- 
can Santa Fe expedition in. New Mexico, haying crossed 
the great sandy desert in the centre of that country, 
found one day, near his encampment, a celebrated stone, 
weighing about two hundred pounds, the history of 
which is curious. Many years before his arrival, this 
stone was found near the pool which the people call the 
Diamond of the Desert, and was the only one within 
many miles of that spot. A band of muleteers, passing 
that way, commenced lifting it in sport, and finally one 
or two of them were found strong enough to raise it to 
a level with, and then throw it over their heads. By 
accident the stone fell just in a direction towards the 
city of Mexico ; and the muleteers having spoken of 
this fact to their fellows, by some strange freak of 
superstition, it became in course of time regarded as a 
duty among the muleteers who travel that road to facili- 
tate the progress of the stone towards the capital, a 
distance of about fourteen or fifteen hundred miles. 
Accordingly, every muleteer who passed along gave the 
stone a trial ; and although scarcely one in fifty was 
found able to throw it over his head, in no other way 
was it allowed to be moved. 

By this odd system of advancing, this "rolling 
stone" had progressed, at the time of Mr. Kendall's visit, 
some twelve or fourteen miles on its travels, and this 
within a century and a half. The number of travellers 
npon the road is considerable, it being the highway of 
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traffic between New Mexico and the State of Cliil- 
ihna ; yet the stone progresses only at this slow rate, 
' same person not being allowed to throw it over hia 
id more than once. The muleteers were accustomed 
say that when it should have travelled ftirther down 
country, some ages hence, its transit would be more 
id ; but centuries upon centuries must pass away 
jre the strange wayfarer could arrive at its journey's 
. " Throughout the country," says Mr. Kendall, 
ie inhabitants have many strange customs, super- 
ions, and observances, borrowed from the Indians, 
all taking their rise from some circumstances of 
ing import ; but this idea of starting a stone which 
can lift, upon so long a journey, and by such ludi* 
is means, is the most singular of all." 



A SHIP IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



be year 1826, Messrs. RundeU and Bridge, an emi- 
; firm of jewellers in London, purchased the gold 
BS of Tipuani and the emerald mines of lUimani in 
1, determining to work them for their own profit by 
igent to be established there. These mines were 
ited on the banks of the Lake Chiquito, which is 
hundred and fifty miles long and one hundred and 
miles broad, and the country around was wild and 
late, abounding in rugged and impenetrable moun- 
I, and in sandy and sterile plains. To this region 
irs. Bundell and Bridge dispatched a gentleman 
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samed Page, who speedily organized a plan for working 
the mines by means of the wild tribes of Indians, who 
were almost the sole inhabitants of that lofb^ region; 
but the difficulty of feeding so large a body of workmen 
as was required was very great. The only Tegefcablt 
produce of the district was a species of red potato and 
a few edible plants ; though to the east of the great 
lake at Oopaoasana, and in the valley of Bolivia, wen 
cultivated maize, barley, and fruit-bearing trees. Ho 
vessels, however, existed on the lake except canoes, 
which did not venture to cross its stormy waters, and 
to reach these sources of food-supplies by land in a 
rugged countiy without roads, was scarcely practicable 
At a short distance from Tipuani were other productive 
mines belonging to Greneral O'Brien and an Englishman 
named Begg, and to these gentlemen Mr. Page sug- 
gested the idea of jointly constructing a vessel for the 
navigation of the lake. 

The project was a difficult one. The lake was 
actually situate at eighteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and neither shipwrights nor appliances 
for shipbuilding could be obtained in those parts ; but 
Mr. Page determined to overcome these obstacles* 
Having returned again to Arica on the sea-coast, he 
purchased in that port an old brig stripped of her 
anchors, sails, and rigging, and he succeeded, with ex- 
treme difficulty, in conveying the hull to the Apolambo, 
a river whose waters fall into the Lake of Ghiquito. 
Thither he also brought some ordinary carpenters, who 
built a rude kind of stocks, and, after two years <tf 
almost unceasing labour, they succeeded in lannohiag 
their vessel on tho lake, thus opening a regular oomi 
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cation with the more fertile regions of the opposite 
». By this means the Indians, and all others con- 
d with the settlement, were thenceforth abundantly 
led with food, the brig sailing well, and being 
provided with everything save anchors, which it 
bund impossible to convey to such a height. Thug, 
be first time, a vessel fully equipped was seen by 
stonished Indians floating on the waters of Lake 
lito, in the centre of which is the island mentioned 
eir traditions as the cradle of Peruvian civilization 
be sacred burial-place of their ancient kings. 



A SOJOITEN WITH GHAOTS. 



ra the first outbreak of the gold fever in America, 
quent on the discovery of the abundance of that 
in California, a company of twenty-five men left 
Drt of New Bedford, in the United States, in the 
ner "John Allyne," for San Francisco. The vessel 
le port on the 13th of February, 1849, and had a 
erous passage as far as Gape Horn. Here, on 
tut of the delays and dangers incident to doubling 
ape, it was determined to attempt the passage of 
Itraits of Magellan, a route rarely attempted by 
is, on account of the intricacy of the navigation ; 
16 " John Allyne'* had been selected for her light 
*ht of water and general fitness for river navigation. 
19 80ih of April iiiej made Cape Virgin, and atoQi 
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in for the straits, and anchored, abont midnight, abonl 
twelve miles from the first narrows. 

Very little is known of the immense tract of coimtry 
called Patagonia, or of the great island of Terra del 
Fuego, as the Europeans name it, the coast of which 
forms the opposite side of the straits. Ships rarely 
send boats on shore there except for water and wood, 
when the crews are invariably armed against the treach- 
erous attacks of the natives, who are described as a 
race of such high stature as to procnre them, among 
sailors, the name of the Patagonian giants. They are 
commonly of as much as six feet five inches in height^ 
and have no other clothing but skins, which they wear 
with the hair outward. Contrary to usage, however, 
Captain Brownell, the master of the schooner, deter- 
mined to send ashore his mate, Mr. Bourne, and a small 
party of sailors, with instructions to procure fresh pro- 
visions if they were to be had. Knowing, fr^m the 
reports of the whalers and others, something of ilie 
savage and inhospitable character of the natives, the 
mate was little inclined for the duty ; but the captain 
made light of his objections and Bourne determined to 
comply. 

Taking their guns, a bag of biscuit, and some tobacco, 
four of them accordingly started for the shore. As they 
approached the beach, a crowd of dark-looking savages, 
fully justifying the common report of their stature, came 
to the water's edge to gaze at the strangers. The men 
did not like ihe appearance of the giants, and lay on 
their oars a considerable time. A recollection of the 
many stories current about the Patagonians, did not 
fortify their confidence, or make them anxious for 
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lal acquaintance with them. They accordingly 
r in their boat, and, hailing the Indians in Spanish, 
them if they had eggs, fowls, and beef. They 
d, in broken Spanish, that they had plenty at 
mts — thns evidencing, at least, that they had been 
omed to hold interconrse with Europeans. The 
\ then told them to produce their stores, promising 
plenty of biscuit in exchange, and, after some 
, the boat at length touched the shore. Bourne 
at the stem, gun in hand, endeavouring to keep 
itives from stealing, and warned the men not to 
ihe boat, but they jumped ashore, promising not 
y from the spot. The Indians meanwhile offered 
!br sale, which they paid for in bread. While the 
attention was diverted from them by this barter, 
idians were coaxing his men away. He looked 
and found only one man near him, whom he 
lately dispatched in pursuit of the others, and 
jd him to bring them without delay. The tide, at 
dnt, rose and fell forty-two feet. It was now ebb 
le boat was fast grounding, and, it being large 
savily loaded, he was unable to get off. The old 
and several other Indians now crowded into it, 
ace in could not be got out. Persuasion was 
I, and they were too many to be driven away. In 
he was in their hands, and became immediately 
ms of the difficulty and peril of his situation ; his 
•one he knew not where, the boat fast aground 
•owded with savages, while nearly a thousand of 
be congregated upon the beach, 
lat was before him, at the worst, he conjectured from 
)ort. After a time, one of his men came boAk ^sv^ 
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asked permission to go to the Indian yillage^ whicli, they 
had been told, was but a little way from the shore, and 
where they were promised the articles which they were 
in search of. Bourne refused his request, and bade him 
inform his comrades of his order to return immediatelj 
to the boat. In this suspense he remained some time, 
when, weary of waiting, he asked an Indian for the use 
of one of the miserable horses which they brought with 
them, and rode with all speed after the ftigitives ; but the 
men had become reckless and disobedient, and the 
Indians, having completely allayed their suspicions by a 
show of friendship and specious promises, the sailort 
persisted in going with them in spite of his peremptory 
orders. In this way they proceeded for some time, 
when it began to be evident that the savages deceived 
them. Their village, they had told them, was but a Httle 
way off, yet they had journeyed nearly a mile, and no 
house was yet in sight. Determined to go back if he 
went alone. Bourne now turned his horse's head ; but 
at this point the mask was finally thrown off. The 
Indians having seized his bridle and arrested his progress, 
the party of sailors dismounted, with the intention of 
retreating on foot, but before Bourne could reach the 
man nearest to him, the Indians had robbed him of his 
gun. A struggle ensued, in which Bourne presented 
his pistol at the head of one of his assailants ; but the 
weapon missed fire, and he was immediately seized by 
the wrist by the old chief, a man of gigantic stature, 
while others overpowered him by holding his legs. 

The American now endeavoured to plead for life 
and liberty, by telling the old chief that he should 
have plenty of rumi tobacco, flour and beads, if he 
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dtdke bim to the boat again ; and the latter appeared 

' moved by his reasonings, and kept his companions 

|y flonrishing an old catlass. He then desired 

ne to get np behind him on his horse, an order 

i he obeyed with alacrity ; but, whatever may have 

the Indian's intention, he soon abandoned the idea 

taming to the boat. One of the most audacious 

i savages rode up, and insisted that he should not 

owed to return, afl&rming that Bourne was captain 

i ship, and that if he were returned they should 

lone of the proitdfeed rum and tobacco. The 

lers th6n offered a large ransom, and, after some 

iiig, it was agreed that three of their number 

i be released, but that one must remain as a 

ge, and Bourne was pointed out as the one. 

a while the three released men returned with a 

wl of the ransom to the Indians who had accom- 

i them, and it was agreed that the remainder was 

brought at the daylight in the morning. Bourne 

aen hurried back into the country five or six miles 

Indian village, consisting of a few huts, in one of 

. the chief and his captive remained for the night. 

16 Indian lighted a fire of grass and sticks, which 

red the atmosphere of the hut scarcely endurable. 

e meal ended, he then lay down with others of 

ibe, and being soon convinced by their breathing 

ihey were asleep, the American found means of 

ig his way to the aperture, and escaping into the 

air. Here, however, an unexpected difficulty 

)d him. A great number of savage dogs, which 

udians kept about their encampment, suddenly 

I upon him, and he had great difEiouity m d^^i^TA-^ 
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ing himself with a stick, while the noise of their barking 
was so great that he was compelled to retreat into the 
hut again, for fear of awakening his jailers. The morrow, 
nnfortunately, brought a still greater disappointment. A 
gale of wind had sprung up of such violence that a boat 
could scarcely live in the billows, and on approaching the 
shore, they found that all three vessels had dragged 
their anchors, and lay at some distance from their an- 
chorage of the day before. 

Early on the following morning they again visited 
the shore, and Bourne looked eagerly towards the an- 
chorage, where all his hopes of deliverance centred. 
Not a vessel was in sight. Whether they had foun- 
dered, or were driven upon the shoal and wrecked, or 
had dragged out to sea in a disabled condition — whether 
his shipmates, the gale having subsided, had deliberately 
proceeded on their voyage, and left him a prey to cruel 
savages, and all the ills of this inhospitable shore — ^he was 
unable to conjecture ; he only knew that they were gone, 
and that he was left alone to the tender mercies of the 
Patagonians. 

Bourne was now compelled to accompany his 
captors on their wanderings, suffering numerous hard- 
ships, but acquiring a curious knowledge of their 
customs. They set out soon afterwards on a journey to 
the westward, keeping frequently near the coast — their 
object being, as they stated, to convey their prisoner to 
a place, the name of which sounded like " Holland," 
which afterwards appeared to be a corruption of the 
English word island. They told him that at that place 
there were twenty or thirty white men, and plenty of 
•*rum and tobacco," Bourne knew, from their cmd 
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ts, that nothing but tlie hope of a ransom had 

Bnted their murdering him. But it soon appeared 

they hoped to use him as a decoy for other sailors 

might approach the coast. One morning a man 

le tribe who had been brought down to the shore 

rted that his vessel had returned. This welcome 

mation started the Indians on his track, but upon 

ng a view of the straits, Bourne perceived that 

essel was a strange sail. Yet he knew that if he 

succeed in boarding her, his escape would be 

In. Night coming on, the Indian chief lay down 

r a clump of bushes, while his prisoner was ordered 

)lenish the fii'e with dry bushes. 

b dusk, he observed the vessel hoisting sail, and 

ig up the bay. On this he began brandishing fire- 

s to attract notice, and walked to and fro on the 

for hours. Tke craft gradually approached, till 

hite canvas became distinguishable through the 

mding gloom. Fresh fuel was heaped on the fire, 

ht blaze ascended, and the American took his sta- 

i front of it, holding out his coat, and frequently 

g round, that his form might be more distinctly 

9d. And now a shrill of joy electrified him, as he 

light set on deck, which appeared to be stationary, 

could be no doubt that the vessel had come to 

• directly opposite to them. Though hungry and 

with long watching, he hurried about, and 

ed sticks and leaves in abundance to kindle a still 

3r beacon-fire, in whose light and warmth anxiety 

to expand to hope. At dawn of day, as the horizon 

. up, he could distinguish the vessel lying about a 

f, quiet as a sea-fowl on the calm surface. "St:^ 
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sently there was a movement on deck, the anchor was 
hove up, the fore and main sails were hoisted, and the 
object on which his hopes and ardent prayers had 
centred throughout the cold night, receded from his view, 
through the straits, bound, probably, for Galifomia. 
Bitterly disappointed, the captive watched the fest 
vanishing sail with tearful eyes ; and the old chief, who 
had been on the look-out, started for his horse, that had 
been hampered, and turned out to crop among the scanty 
vegetation. 

The Indians now renewed their journey ; but the 
hope of reaching the strange land which they called 
"HoUand,'* appeared to be more remote than ever. 
More than three months were spent in incessant wander- 
ings, sleeping at night in dense forests or in low marshy 
countries, and by day obtaining a scanty subsistence by 
hunting wild animals. Bourne gradually became re- 
duced to a pitiable condition. All his clothing was worn 
out, and he gladly accepted a raw skin with which to 
cover his shoulders, and protect him in some degree 
from the terrible storms of wind and rain so frequent in 
that country. Sometimes the tribe appeared to be weary 
of escorting him, and determined to put an end to his 
existence; but Bourne, with the aid of the Spanish 
language, and many Indian words which he had ac- 
quired, was now enabled to communicate with them 
freely, and he still contrived to stave off their designs by 
promises of largo bribes. Resorting to stratagem, he 
gave them to understand that they were dealing with no 
inferior personage, but with one who was at home a 
great chief. He informed them that if they were good 
to him they would receive rewards, but that if they did 
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I any harm, men would come from North America in 
it numbers to avenge his death. This kind of par- 
able fiction generally had its desired efiect of saving 
from extreme violence, until at length they appeared 
pproach their destination. One day, having crossed 
)zen marsh, and forded a river, they rested at dusk 
Br a clump of bushes. " Wakiag early in the mom- 
' says Bourne in his narrative, " I found my head 
jhoulders covered in a fleecy mantle of snow. Would 
brtune of my expedition fall as lightly on me ? I 
k it off, turned up my coat-collar, pulled my more 
half-worn-out cap over my ears, and so, partially 
3cted from the storm, rolled over, and again sunk 
a slumber. The storm ceased at dawn of day. I 
and went in search of fuel while my dark com- 
)ns still slept profoundly. In an hour or two they 
\d themselves, and kindled a fire. Meat, from a 
brought along for our provision on the way, was 
3d, and served for breakfast." The scanty meal 
; dispatched, their horses were driven in, lassoed, 
ited, and they resumed their journey, in a south- 
rly direction. At the end of about three miles 
ler halt was called, a fire was built to warm by, and 
lorses were watered. The order of arrangements 
liscussed, and a fresh edition of the promises and 
peech critically listened to. Changing their course 
e to the right, they soon struck the Santa Cruz, 
}0 his great joy, the Indians pointed far down the 
n, and said, " There is Holland." He strained his 
n the direction pointed out, and thought he could 
•n an island with several small huts upon it, 
, mile or two farther on the north bowk \ycoxi.^cA» 
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them to the mouth of the river, in prospect of the 
Atlantic. 

The iDdians arranged that he was to lioist the Eng- 
lish flag, the colours of an unfortunate brig named the 
" Avon," which had been shipwrecked on the coast, and 
which they had plundered some time before, and then to 
walk the shore to attract the islanders. They could just 
perceive the figures of men moving upon one part of the 
island, but although Bourne waved his signal all day he 
obtained no response. Snow, sleet, and rain fell during 
the night, increasing his misery, and on the morrow the 
weather continued squally. On the beach he found a 
strip of board, to which he fastened the colours, and 
planted them on the sands, while he kindled a fire of the 
bushes around, which had an oUyleaf ; but though they 
could still perceive objects moving on the distant island, 
no relief came. Another night passed in restless anxiety, 
while the Indians began to be impatient of the delay. 
" The weather," says Bourne, " had been fair during 
the night, but there were now indications of another 
snow-storm. I waited long and impatiently for my 
companions to awake, and at last started off in quest of 
fuel ; on returning with which they bestirred themselves 
and kindled a fire, which warmed our half-benumbed 
limbs. There lay the little island, beautiful to eyes that 
longed, like mine, for a habitation of sympathizing men, 
about a mile and a half distant ; it almost seemed to re- 
cede while I gazed, so low had my hopes sunken under 
the pressure of disappointment and bitter uncertainty. 
A violent snow-storm soon setting in, it was hidden 
from view ; everything seemed to be against me. It 
slackened and partially cleared up ; then came another 
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i, filling the air and shntting up the prospect. In 
way it continued till past noon ; at intervals, as the 
lighted up, I took a firebrand, and set fire to the 
es on the beach, and then hoisted the flag again, 
ing wearily to and fro till the storm ceased and the 
became clear." 

Lfter a time, to his great relief, he perceived a boat 
ched from the shore, with four or five men on board. 
}proached within an eighth of a mile, where the 
rs lay on their oars. After a short parley with them, 
up by shouting through his hands, the strangers 
ned to approach on account of the Indians, and were 
b to row away. The critical moment had arrived, 
promises and bribes with which he had sustained 
lopes of his persecutors having failed, he knew that 
ad nothing to expect at their hands but a cruel 
I. His resolution, therefore, was soon taken, 
ing away from his savage companions, he plunged 
long into the sea, closely pursued by them, with 
long knives in hand. His clothes and shoes en- 
>ered him, and the surf, agitated by a high wind, 
I in heavy seas upon the shore. The boat was forty 
fcy yards ofi^, and as the wind did not blow in shore, 
fted, so as to increase the original distance unless 
!«racted by the crew. Whether the boat was backed 
wards him he could not determine ; his head was a 
; part of the time under water, his eyes blinded 
the surf, and most strenuous exertion was neces- 
to live in such a sea. " As I approached the boat," 
his narrative, " I could see several guns, pointed, 
rently, at me. Perhaps we had misunderstood each 
— ^perhaps they viewed me as an. enemj. tcLi^^^i^ 
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they were aimed to keep tlie Indians from following me 
into tlie water, which they did not attempt. My strength 
was fast failing me ; the man at the helm, perceiving it,, 
stretched out a rifle at arm's length. The muzzle 
dropped into the water, and arrested my feeble vision. 
Summoning all my remaining energy, I grasped it, and 
was drawn towards the boat; a sense of relief shot 
through and revived me, but revived also such a dread 
lest the Indians should give chase, that I begged them 
to pull away, telling them I could hold on." 

After a little while, his deliverers were enabled to 
drag him into the boat, and safely convey him to the 
opposite shore. They proved to be a party of English- 
men who had settled on the island for the purpose of 
obtaining large quantities of guano which they had 
discovered there. After hospitably entertaining him 
for some months, during which they were in daily expec- 
tation of a hostile expedition against them from the 
giants, ho was fortunate enough to obtain a passage to 
his native country, in the "Washington," a whaling vessel 
from the Falkland Islands. 



A HAPPY VALLEY. 



An interesting story is related by Mr. Famham in his 
travels in the Rocky Mountains, of a trapper of martens 
and beavers who travelled alone far up the river Missoori 
untH he discovered a valley so picturesque and beautifal| 
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apparently so admirably adapted to the wild life in 
oh he delighted, that he determined to remain here 
the remainder of his days, " The lower mountains," 
} Mr. Farnham, " were covered with tall pines, and 
ve and around, except in the east, where the mom- 
sun sent his rays, the bright glittering ridges rose 
1 against the sky decked in the garniture of por- 
tal frosts. Along the valley lay a clear pure lake, 
lie centre of which played a number of fountains 
sh threw their waters many feet above its surface, 

sending their waves rippling away to the pebbly 
es, made the mountains and groves that were 
cted from its bosom, seem to leap and clap their 
is for joy at the sacred quiet that reigned amongst 
a." 

laving gazed for a long time upon this beautiful spot 
swapper resolved to explore it carefully, and determine 
L what parts strangers could enter a valley so com- 
ply shut in as to appear to have been hitherto alto- 
er lost sight of by human beings. It was important 
im to determine if it was tenanted by any other 
3n besides himself, and if there were places of 
pe should it be entered by hostile persons by the 

by which he had discovered it. He found no other 
pt one for the waters of the lake, through a deep 
en in the mountains, and this was such, that no one 
1 descend it alive to the lower valleys ; for, as he 
jd and swam by turns down its waters, he soon 
i himself drawn by an increasing current, which 
dently indicated to him the cause of the deep roar 
resounded from the caverns below. He accordingly 
) the shore, climbed along among tha -^.xo^^Q^Ma^ 
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crags, till he overlooked an abyss of fallen rocks, into 
which the stream poured and foamed, and was lost in the 
mist. He returned to his camp, satisfied he had fonnd 
a hitherto undiscovered valley stored with beaver and 
trout and grass for his horses, where he could trap 
fish, and dream awhile in safety. Every morning for 
three delightful weeks he drew the beaver from the 
deep pools, where they had plunged when the trap had 
seized them, and stringing them two and two together 
over his pack-horse, bore them to his camp, and with 
his long side-knife stripped off the skins for fur, pinned 
them to the ground to dry, and in his camp-kettle cooked 
the much-prized tails for mid-day repast. " Was it not 
a fine hunt that ?" asked he, " beaver as thick as mos- 
quitoes ; trout as plenty as water ; but the terribly Black- 
feet Indians." 

The sun had thrown a few rays upon the rim of 
the eastern firmament, when the Blackfeet war-whoop 
rang around his tent, a direful " whoopah," ending 
with a yell, piercing sharp and shrill through the 
clenched teeth. He had but one means of escape — the 
lake — into which ho plunged beneath a shower of 
poisoned arrows — ^plunged deeply, and swam under 
while he could endure the absence of air. He rose, 
he was in the midst of his foes, swimming and shouting 
round him ; down again, and up to breathe, and on he 
swam with long and powerful sweeps. The pursuit 
was long ; but at last he entered the chasm which he 
had explored, plunged along the cascade as near as he 
dared, clung to a shrub that grew from the crevice in 
the rock, and lay under water for the approach of his 
pursuers. On they came ; they passed, they shrieked, 
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plunged into the abyss of mist and were lost. Bat 
rapper, aware of the propensity to vengeance in the 
f packed up his guns, and taking a last look at the 
y valley, departed with his pack-horses on his 
srn journey. 



GOTERNOR GREY'S EXPLORATIONS. 



le year 1836, Mr. Grey, then a lieutenant in the 
jh army, made an offer to the Government to 
re the western coasts of Australia, in order to 
tain whether the surmise of the famous navigators, 
pier and King, as to the existence of a great river 
iter inlet opening up that portion of the continent, 
any foundation. The offer was accepted, and an 
ring party, headed by Mr. Grey, landed in 1837 in 
ver Bay, After some weeks spent in preparations, 
»arty set out w^ith their ponies and stores. The 
id was rough and broken, and their way lay over 
precipitate range of hills which, in this portion of 
jontinent, rise almost directly from the coast. 
I of the cliffs which they had to ascend were almost 
indicular, and one hundred and eighty feet in 
it. 

y an accident the leader of the expedition had 
y perished at the outset. The pony which Mr. 
was leading had accomplished about three-fourths 
e ascent when, turning one of the sharp comers 
1 a rock, the load struck against it, and kn.oc>k&^ 



i 
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the animal over on its side. Luckily its fall was 
checked in time to prevent it slipping over the rocks, 
and it lay on a flat space of only fonr or five feet wide, 
a precipice of 150 feet on one side of it, and the pro- 
jection against which it had struck on the other. Quick 
as thought, Mr. Grey flung himself upon its head, and 
by his weight kept it from rising, while the animal 
struggled violently, hanging in mid air over the ravine. 
Anxious for the fate of his favourite, Mr. Grey luckily 
conceived the idea of cutting the girths of the saddle, 
which then with its load rolled over the precipice, and 
fell with a heavy crash in the torrent far down below. 
Warned by this misfortune, they took another turn in 
the path, and the remainder of the horses and their 
loads reached the tableland in safety. 

In their journey to the south, the ponies and sheep 
died one by one, and the sufferings of the party from 
their toil and the climate were severe. The natives 
hovered about them for some time, and at length ventured 
to attack them, but the attack was at first warned off 
by the mere terror and astonishment which the explorers 
inspired by firing off their guns. On another occasion 
a more serious encounter took place. Having gone out 
with a corporal named Coles, and a Cape man, to de- 
termine the next day's route, Mr. Grey was calling to 
one of his party, when suddenly he saw him dose 
beside him, breathless and speechless with terror, for he 
was unarmed, and a native with a spear fixed in his 
throwing-stick, appeared in full pursuit of him. Im- 
mediately numbers of other natives burst upon his 
sight. A moment before, the most solemn silence had 
pervaded the woods around them; they had deemed 
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I human being within miles of them ; and now the 
mg with savage and ferocious yells, and fierce armed 
crowded round them on every side, bent on their 
•uction. They were now fairly engaged for their 
; escape was impossible, and surrender to their 
des out of the question. 

JB soon as Lieutenant Grey saw the natives around 
he fired one barrel of his gun over the head of 
who was pursuing his dismayed attendant, hoping 
Bport would have cheoked his further career. He 
3d to be a tall man who had been seen at the camp, 
ed with white. The shot did not stop him* he 
closed on them, and his spear whistled by their 
} ; but whilst he was fixing another in his throwing- 
, a ball from the second barrel of Lieutenant Grey's 
jtrack him in the arm, and it fell powerless by his 
He now retired behind a rock, but the others 
pressed on. Grey now made the two men retire 
d some neighbouring rocks, which formed a kind 
qjecting parapet along their front and right flank, 
t he took part on the left. Both his barrels were 
isted ; and he desired the other two to fire sepa- 
r, whilst he was reloading; but to his horror, 
, who was armed with his rifle^ reported hurriedly 
the cloth case with which he had covered it for 
ction against rain, had become entangled. His 
5es were thus lost at a critical moment ; and the 
man was so paralyzed with fear, that he could do 
ng but cry out, " Oh, sir, look at them, look at 

I the mean time their opponents pressed more 
y round, the spears kept whistling "by ttiieaL^ ^\A 
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their fate seemed inevitable. The light-coloured man, 
previously seen, now appeared to direct their move- 
ments. He sprang forward to a rock not more than 
thirty yards from them, and posting himself behind it, 
threw a spear with such deadly force and aim, that had 
Grey not drawn himself forward by a sudden jerk, it 
must have gone through his body, and, as it was, it 
touched his back. Another well directed spear, from a 
different hand, would have pierced him in the breast, 
but, in the motion he made to avoid it, it struck upon 
the stock of his gun, of which it carried away a portion. 
All this took place in a few seconds of time. The 
party recognized in the light- coloured man an old enemy 
who had led on the former attack against them. By 
cries and gestures, this man now appeared to be urging 
the others to surround and press on them, which they 
were rapidly doing. Grey saw now that but one thing 
could be done to save their lives, so he gave Coles his 
gun to complete the reloading, and took the rifle which 
he had not yet disengaged from the cover. He tore it 
off, and stepping out from behind the parapet, advanced 
to the rock which covered his light-coloured opponent. 
He had not made two steps in advance, when three 
spears struck him nearly at the same moment, one of 
which was thrown by him. He felt severely wounded 
in the hip, but knew not exactly where the others had 
struck him. The force of all knocked him down, and 
made him very giddy and faint, but, as he fell, he heard 
the savage yells of the natives' delight and triumph; 
these happily recalled him to himself, and, roused by 
momentary rage and indignation, he made a strong effort, 
rallied, and in a moment was on his legs ; the spear was 
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led from his wound, and his haversack drawn 

over it, that neither his own party nor the natives 

see it ; and he advanced again steadily to the rock. 

an became alarmed, and threatened him with his 

yelling furiously ; but as he neared the rock 

which, all but his head and arms were covered, 

towards an adjoining one, "dodging" dexterously, 

ng to the native manner of confusing an 

it and avoiding the cast of his spear ; but he 

ircely uncovered in his flight, when a rifle-ball 

him through the back, and he fell heavily on his 

bh a deep groan. The effect was electrical. The 

of the combat had ceased; not another spear 

irown, nor another yell uttered. Native after 

Iropped away and noiselessly disappeared, 

natives had all now concealed themselves, but 

ere not far off*. Presently the wounded man 

a effort to raise himself slowly from the ground. 

f them instantly came from behind the rocks and 

ithout their spears, crowding round him with the 

b tenderness and solicitude ; two passed their 

und him, his head drooped senselessly upon his 

nd, with hurried steps, the whole party wound 

ly through the forest, their black forms being 

' distinguishable from the charred trunks of the 

3 they receded in the distance. 

Grey was still in great danger. He retreated 

e place after a time, but fell from loss of blood, 

ill two miles from the camp. Coles went for aid, 

his superior with the other man, whose helpless 

• had caused the whole disaster, from embolden- 

natives to the attack, Mi\ Grey lay N^itla. \as^ 
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band on the trigger of his rifle, expecting a new assaiilt 
each instant. But timely aid came, and he reached his 
friends safely. 

All the toils and sufferings of the adventurous party 
were at length rewarded by the discovery of a noble 
river running through a beautiful country, and at the 
point at which they saw it at least three or four mfles 
across, and studded with numerous islands. They had 
seen many Australian rivers, but never any equal to thii 
in beauty or magnitude. After exploring its course for 
a considerable distance, and making numerous interest- 
ing discoveries in the adjacent country, the party re- 
turned to Hanover Bay, where they fortunately rejoined 
the exploring vessel, which awaited them, on the 15tli 
of April. 



MODERN ORUSOES. 



The adventures of a modem Bobinson Crusoe, in the 
person of a poor sailor of Paington, in Devonshire, 
named Charles Goodridge, are related in a narrative 
written by himself in 1844. Goodridge, with his fel- 
low shipmates, was wrecked when on a scaling voyage 
in 1821, and cast ashore upon one of the Crozet islands 
in the South Seas, uninhabited by any human being, and 
without a tree or a shrub growing upon its barren soil 
In this situation they furnished themselves with such aid 
as pieces saved from the wreck would afford, subsisting 
upon birds, the sea-elephants, and fish. In this way 
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pent two years, and Goodridge, who was a man 
pectable family and tolerably good education, has 
bed in a simple but interesting way, the life of 
mfortunate castaways in this desolate spot, 
ben the vessel struck, Goodridge and his com- 
is took to the boats and pulled lustily through the 
irs. The night was dark and rainy, but after four 
labour, skirting along the almost perpendicular 
which lined the shore, they found an opening 
QTected a landing. Their boat, however, was 
ed, and it was with great difficulty they sue- 
in dragging it ashore ; which they at length 
plished, and by turning it bottom upwards and 
ag up one side, they crept under and obtained 
ittle shelter from the rain, being all miserably 
ret, and hungry. Thus they remained huddled 
jr till daylight appeared, when they sallied forth 
?ch of a sea-elephant, with which they were 
' familiar from their voyages among these islands^ 
gh they were rather scarce at that period of the 
ley soon found one and dispatched it. With its 
? they kindled a fire, and such parts as were 
were, with the assistance of a fiying-pan saved 
le wreck, soon cooked. They also made a fire of 
blubber under their boat> and by this they dried 
lothes and warmed themselves as well as they 
No superior officer was among the party, and 
dge being a man of some education, naturally 
d the direction of their enterprises. When the 
ad in some measure recruited their strength, they 
over the hills in the direction of the spot where 
sel was wrecked, in order to asceirtamVifit i»K,^» 
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They found her lying on the rocks on her beam eodB, 
with a large hole in her lower planks, and the aea 
breaking over her, so that it was impossible she could 
hold together much longer. It was evident, therefony 
that all hopes of rescuing her were at an end, and their 
endeavours could only be exerted for the purpose of 
saving any portion of the wreck, such as planks or 
fragments of wood containing nails or bolts which 
might prove serviceable to them in their forlorn situation, 
to which they now considered themselves doomed for 
life. " Still," says poor Goodridge, " thankfulness for 
the preservation of our lives was due to the author of 
all good." 

On the following day they succeeded in launching 
their boat and then proceeded towards the wreck. In 
their progress they discovered a cave mnch nearer the 
vessel than where they had landed, and which they had 
easily missed on the night of their escape, and this they 
resolved to mako their immediate station. Coming to 
the wreck again they succeeded in saving the captain's 
chest, the mate's chest, and also some planka. On the 
following day they picked up the vessel's triaail and 
some casks of biscuit ; but the casks unfortunately not 
being water-tight, all the biscuit was spoilt by the salt 
water. On the next day the wind blew very strongs 
and they saw to their sorrow that nothing remained of 
their vessel but the topmast, which had become en^ 
tangled by the rigging among the rocks, and which was 
almost the last thing they were enabled to secure. 

Tlio weather continued so A'ct and boisterous for 
three weeks from this time, that it was as much as thef 
could well do to procure n <*^ssary food for their bus- 
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oe, and they therefore contented themselves with 

telter of their boat propped up as before described. 

leather proving now less inclement, and their 

1 being somewhat more reconciled to their forlorn 

ion, they set about collecting all the materials they 

kved, and then commenced erecting for themselves 

© commodious dwelling-place. The sides were 

I of stones and the wood saved from the wreck, 

ere was not a shrub or tree growing in the whole 

; the top they covered with sea-elephants* skins, 

the end of a few weeks they were comparatively 

:>dged. They made their beds of the long grass, 

tussick, with which the island abounded ; and the 

>f the seals they chanced to kill served for blankets 

»unterpanes. While constructing their hut, they 

traces of some other person who had visited 

ands, and who had built a hut and other con- 

5es. The sea-elephants, however, had trodden 

everything into the ground ; and as they had 

Is with which to dig, they could not search for 

ig tiiey might have left. Providence, however, 

jth threw the means in the way of effecting 

ishes ; for one of the company, while searching 

3 at a considerable distance from the building, 

i> pick-axe, and brought it home in high glee. 

. situated as they were, and cherishing a sort of 

Ition, it was not to be wondered at that they 

deem this almost a miracle ; but they set to in 

rnest to make use of it, by digging up the place 

3*aces of the hut remained; and their labour 

not to be in vain, for they got out of the earth 

ity of pieces of iron, nails, and ottxex \i\mi^^^ ^ 
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wHcli tliey carefully preserved ; they also found a part 
of a pitch-pot, which would hold about a gallon. This 
proved highly valuable to them, for by help of a piece 
of iron hoop, they afterwards manufactured it into ft 
frying-pan, their other one being worn so thin by con- 
tinued use that it was scarcely fit to cook in. Digging 
further, they found a broad axe, a sharpening stone, a 
piece of a shovel, and an auger, also a number of iron 
hoops. These things were of essential service to them. 
They did not save any of their lances from the vessel, 
and they had often considerable labour to kill the large 
male sea-elephants ; but they now took the handle of 
their old frying-pan, and with this weapon dispatched 
these animals with ease. 

These animals, although of enormous size, offered 
scarcely any resistance, and were very sluggish in their 
movements, and consequently easily killed. They used 
first to give them a blow on the nose with the flat side 
of the lance, when they would rear themselves up above 
their height, resting on their fore flippers, and were 
soon dispatched with lances, as they then presented 
the parts most easily penetrated, and their movements 
were only backward, without changing their upright 
position, as they repeated their assaults. 

One of the party had fortunately saved his watch 
uninjurecl, so that they were able to divide their time 
pre<:ty regularly. When settled in their habitation, 
they usually rose about eight in the morning, and took 
breakfast at nine. After breakfast, some of the party 
would go catering for the day's provisions, whilst the 
others remained home to fulfil the domestic offices. 
They dined generally about one o'clock, and took tea 
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t five. For some months this latter meal, as far as 

beverage went, consisted only of boiled water ; but 

afterwards manufactured what they named Mocoa, 

substitute for tea, and this consisted of raw eggs 

XL up in hot water. They supped about seven or 

, and generally retired to rest about ten. They had 

I an oil-can in the boat ; this served them to make 

Mocoa in, and ifc favoured their other cooking 

■atus, 

large part of the food of the party, who numbered 

in all, could only be procured from a distance, 

he weather in those latitudes being extremely wet 

tempestuous, they were not always able to go in 

of it. Their supply of salt was very small, and 

procured by filling a frying-pan with sea-water 

hen evaporQ,ting it over a slow fire. They had for 

g time no grain or vegetables, and subsisted en- 

on the flesh of animals. Their table utensils 

very scanty ; but they contrived after a while to 

Pacture some wooden spoons. Of a keg which was 

id ashore, they formed a pair of soup-tureens, and 

this they made some wooden trenchers. Seal 

after a few months, were in great request for 

js of clothing, as the clothes they had on when 

:ed were soon worn out. Goodridge had been 

Late enough to save a great-coat from the wreck, 

hen his other clothes were entirely worn out, he 

work to manufacture this single garment into a 

They had sharpened a nail so as to make an awl, 

he sinews of the sea-elephant served him for 

^ thread. The lining of this coat he made, with 

contrivance, into a shirt j he then cul ott VJoa ^so;:^^^ 
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and witH these mannfacimred a pair of trousers, and the 
npper part served for a jacket. This suit, however, 
was at last worn out ; and he was obliged to resort ai 
last entirely to a seal-skin costume almost identical 
with that of Robinson Crusoe, as described by Defoe. 
As they had no razors among them, the addition of long 
beards to their seal-skin dresses and fur caps, with a 
knife and steel stuck in their belts, gave them a wild, 
grotesque appearance, which caused some mirth among 
the party. 

The timber, old iron, and nails, which they had so 
fortunately discovered, were from the remains of a hut 
erected by some Americans about sixteen years before — 
a fact which they ascertained from some tallies of skins 
obtained by them, on which the date of 1805 was cut. 
As there were traces of similar ruined huts in the 
neighbourhood, a party were detached to explore the 
island. In about a month these returned, bringing 
with them skins which they had collected and prepared, 
much timber which they had found, and also a three- 
legged pot, used by the South Sea men in procuring oil 
&om the blubber. They now manufactured saws out 
of the iron hoops, and the carpenter contrived various 
other tools out of old iron bolts, beaten out with the 
solitary hammer on a stone anvil after being heated. 

They now felt themselves able to construct another 
habitation of a more comfortable kind ; and soon after- 
wards set to work to construct a rude boat, in which it 
was determined that some of the party should set sail 
in the hope of finding some escape ; for the chance of 
any vessel coming to their rescue became apparently 
every day less and less, and two years had now rolled 
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* their heads. Belief, however, was now near at 

1. On the 21st of January, 1823, one of the men 

ed Dominick Spesinick taking a walk towards a 

I point of land about three quarters of a mile from 

r hut, came suddenly upon the welcome sight of a 

el coming round the point. He immediately came 

ling towards his comrades, apparently in great 

ition, and for some time could do nothing but 

iculate. Having so far recovered as to be able to tell 

tory, it was determined that John Soper, another of 

' party, should go with him, taking a direction 

ss the island, so that they might, if possible, inter- 

the vessel ; and they were supplied with a tinder- 

in order to make a fire to attract the notice of the 

. The hours passed slowly during their absence, 

when night approached, and they did not return, 

erous conjectures were started to account for their 

Some suggested that having seen the vessel, they 

selfishly gone aboard, and left those remaining to 

fate. Others more charitably concluded that 

J worn out, in pursuing what was doubtless only a 

torn of the old man's brain, had been unable to 

•n from fatigue, but that morning would bring 

. back with bitter disappointment. Morning at 

:h came, after a tedious night. Some had not 

d their eyes, whilst the others who had caught a 

minutes' sleep, had been disturbed by frightftil 

Qis, and awakened only to dire forebodings, that 

were doomed to drag out their existence without 

east chance of deliverance. 

feanwhile their two companions who had gone in 
>h of the vessel, had indeed been foTtuTC9b\» ^-asyoj^ 
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to reach that part of the island in which she was still 
in sight. By finding the remains of a sea-elephant that 
had been recently killed, they ascertained that the crew 
had been on shore, and they hastened to kindle a fire, 
bnt finding they could not attract the attention of those 
in the vessel from the beach, they proceeded with all 
haste to ascend a hill in the direction in which she was still 
steering. Spesinick however became exhausted, partly 
by fatigue, and partly by his over-excited feelings, and 
was unable to go any further. Soper went on, but 
seeing the vessel proceeding, he sunk on the ground in 
despair. He however again rose, but had to descend 
into a valley before he could gain another elevated spot 
to make a signal from. Spesinick, returning to the 
beach where they had kindled the fire, and to his great 
joy he saw a boat from the vessel coming on shore. 
The crew had reached the beach before Spesinick got 
to it, but his voice had been drowned by the noise of a 
rookery he had disturbed on the hill. Seeing the fire, 
the smoke of which had first attracted their attention, 
they of course were convinced that there were human 
beings on the island, and had commenced a search. In 
the meanwhile Spesinick had made for the boat, which 
they had hauled up out of the surf, and having reached 
it he clung to it in a fit of desperate joy, which gave 
him the appearance of a savage maniac ; and the crew 
on returning after what had appeared to them a vain 
search, found him in such questionable guise, that they 
hailed him lustily before they approached. Dressed in 
shaggy fur skins, with cap of the same material, and 
beard of nearly two years' growth, it was not sur- 
prising that they hardly took him for a civilized being. 
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soon, however, became better acquainted, and he 
them an outline of the shipwreck, and the number 
n on the island, and told them that his companioni 
', was not far off. 

le yessel proved to be an American schooner, 
the " Philo,** Isaac Perceval, master, on a sealing 
■ading voyage. This vessel finally took the whole 
aboard ; but their adventures were not yet ended, 
they had sailed with him for some weeks, the 
a, quarrelling with the mate of their party, deter- 
to put them ashore on another island. Here 
jxperienced something like their old life ; but 
new that they were more on the track of vessels 
)efore. Finally they were rescued by a small 
of only twenty-eight tons* burthen, commanded 
, Anderson, the first officer of the " King George 
r," in which tiny craft they were safely conveyed 
L Dieman's Land. 



A KACB POR BEAVER SKINS. 



•esent Hudson's Bay Company, which long held 
livided monopoly of trade with the Indians for 
irer the most northern portion of the North 
an Continent — a region nearly one third larger 
B whole extent of Europe — ^had np to the year 
, powerful rival in a company entitled the North- 
/ompany. The agents and factors of these com- 
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panies were men of remarkable enterprise and energy, 
and in their struggles to outrival each other they met 
with numerous adventures, which still form the subject 
of stories among their descendants. Their conflicts were 
often of a far from pacific character. The gentlemen of 
the opposing parties when they crossed each other in the 
haunts of the Indians, were little disposed to barter 
peaceably their guns, tobacco-boxes, copper kettles, brass 
buttons, and other articles, for the beaver, marten, and 
fox skins of the Indian trappers. Fierce contentions 
arose between them, ending sometimes in personal con- 
flicts with fists, and not unfrequently with more deadly 
weapons. Stratagem, however, was more common than 
open violence, of which the following amusing instance is 
related by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne in his interesting narra- 
tive of a residence of many years in the territories of the 
Company : — 

Upon one occasion, the Hudson's Bay Company's 
look-out man reported that he had discovered the tracts 
of Indians in the snow, and that he thought they had 
just returned from a hunting expedition. No sooner 
was this heard, than a grand ball was given to the 
North- West Company. Great preparations were made ; 
the men, dressed in their newest capotes and gaudiest 
hats, visited each other, and nothing was thought of or 
talked of but the ball. The evening came, and with it 
the guests ; and soon might be heard within the fort the 
sounds of merriment and revelry, as they danced in 
lively measures to a Scottish reel, played by some native 
fiddler upon a violin of his own construction. Without 
the gates, however, a very difierent scene met the eye. 
Down in a hollow, where the lofty trees and dense under- 
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ihrew a shadow on the ground, a knot of men 
be seen, mnffled in their leathern coats and fnr 
lurrying to and fro with bundles on their backs 
low-shoes under their arms, packing and tying 
irmly on trains of dog-sledges, which stood, with 
js ready harnessed, in the shadow of the bushes, 
en whispered eagerly and hurriedly to each other 
r packed their goods, while others held the dogs 
tted them to keep them quiet — evidently showing 
hatever was their object, expedition and secrecy 
lecessary. Soon all was in readiness: the bells 
usually tinkled on the dogs' necks were unhooked 
eked in the sledges ; an active looking man sprang 
ds and set off at a round trot over the snow, and 
e crack of the whip sent four sledges, each with a 
f four or five dogs, after him, while two other 
rought up the rear. For a time the muffled sound 

sledges was heard as they slid over the snow, 
aow and then the whine of a dog broke upon the 
d9 the impatient drivers urged them along, 
ally these sounds died away, and nothing was heard 
9 faint echoes of music and mirth, which floated 

frosty m*ght-wind, giving token that the revellers 
)pt up the dance, and were ignorant of the depar- 
' the trains. Late on the following day the North- 
gcouts reported the party of Indians, and soon a 
sleighs departed from the fort with loudly-ringing 

After a long day's march of forty miles, they 
>d the encampment, where they found all the 
IS intoxicated, and not a skin left to repay them 
eir trouble. Then it was that they discovered the 
rf the ball, and vowed to have their re^eii^'^. 
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Opportunity was not long wanting. Soon after this 
occurrence, one of their parties met a Hudson's Bay train 
on its way to trade with the Indians, of whom they alflo 
were in search : they exchanged compliments with each 
other ; and as the day was very cold, proposed lighting! 
fire and taking a dram together. Soon five or six goo% 
trees yielded to their vigorous blows, and fell crashing to 
the ground; and in a few minutes one of the par^ 
lighting a sulphur match with his flint and steel, set fin 
to a huge pile of logs, which crackled and burned farionslj, 
sending up clouds of sparks into the wintry sky, and 
casting a warm tinge upon the snow and the surround* 
ing trees. The canteen was quickly produced, and 
they told their stories and adventures, while the hqaox 
mounted to their brains. The North- Westers, howeyer, 
after a little time, spilled their grog on the snow, 
unperceived by the others, so that they kept tolerably 
sober, while their rivals became very mnch elevated ; and 
at last they began boasting of their superior powers of 
drinking, and, as a proof, each of them swallowed a large 
bumper. The Hudson's Bay party, who were nearly 
drunk by this time, of course followed their example^ 
and almost instantly fell into a heavy sleep on the snow. 
In ten minutes more, they were tied firmly npon the 
sledges, and the dogs being turned homewards, away 
they went strait for the Hudson's Bay fort, where they 
soon after arrived, the men still sound asleep ; while the 
North- Westers started for the Indian camp, and, thi« 
time at least, had the furs all to themselves. 
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GEErS SECOND JOURNEY. 

Lieutenant Qrej started on his second Anstra- 
loring expedition^ accpmpanied by three men of 
dons party — a surgeon named Walker, a young 
amed Smith, and six other persons, one of whom 
Intelligent native. After a few days' coasting in 
Bay, they discovered a large river, which they 
he Qascoyne, and which they found to open by 
Lths, one of which was three quarters of a nule 
Ith. They continued to explore the country, 
ly surveying lEmd marking down in charts the 
B shores of the bay, amidst many alarms and 
^om the natives. 

ength they were compelled, by storms and 
3 of supplies, to make for their depot on Bor- 
land. On reaching the coasts^ th6y were found 
nt so many marks of the past storm that a 
fear flashed across the mind of Mr. Grey* 
picked out two of his men to accompany him 
jpot, which had been formed at some distance 
itaves of flour casks were sooti seen scattered 
hich told an ominous tale. When they reached 
at which the depot had been made, so changed 
hat some of the party doubted whether it was 
le place ; but on going ashorCj they found some 
larkable rocks, on the top of which lay a flour 
re than half empty, with the head knocked out, 
)therwise injured. This cask had been washed 
at twenty feet above high-water mwck— ^^ ^^tjL'- 
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vincing evidence of tlie violence of the storms. The 
t<3mble truth was now laid open to them. Placed ait 
distance of nearly five hundred miles from Swan RiTer, 
the nearest point of refuge, they possessed only about 
nine days' salt meat and sixty pounds of flour, and had 
nothing bub whale boats, rowed by oars, in which to 
contend against the sea on a stormy and unknown cota^ 
where they were unable to land without being exposed 
to the attacks of armed natives. Grey then requested 
Mr. Smith to see the little flour that was lefb in the 
barrel and on the rocks CEurefuUy collected. Leaving 
them thus engaged, " I then," he says in his touching 
narrative, *' turned back along the sea-shore towards the 
party, glad of the opportunity of being alone, as I conld 
now commune freely with my own thoughts ; and as the 
safety of the whole party now depended upon my fwrn- 
ing a prompt and efficient plan of operations, and seeing 
it carried out with energy and perseverance." He finally 
resolved to attempt reaching Swan River without delay 
by the coasts; and after composing his thoughts fay 
reading a portion of his Bible, he rejoined his party, and 
disclosed to them the unfortunate state of things. Blank 
dismay was visible in every face. Two men, in despe- 
ration, ran to the small store of food, and endeavoured 
to appropriate it ; but their vigilant commander had 
observed them, and they were checked. None objected 
to pushing on for Swan Biver at once, and on the 22nd 
of March they set out in their boats. Storms raged 
almost incessantly. A spirit of despair seized on some 
of them ; and on one occasion a man set the dangeroni 
example of refusing to work any longer, as it seemed 
useless, but the firmness of the commander prevailed. 
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me day stood at the steer-oar, he saw that there 
kvier surf than they had ever yet been in. They 
pt along at a terrific rate, and yet it appeared 
1 following wave must engulf them, so lofty 
', and so rapidly did they succeed each other, 
they reached the point where the waves broke ; 
3r that they were on curled up in the air, lift- 
oat with it ; and when they had gained the 
le looked down from a great height, not upon 
t upon a bare, sharp, black rock. For one 
5 boat hung upon the top of the wfive ; in the 
)lt the sensation of falling rapidly, then a tre- 
shock and crash, which jerked him away 
ocks and breakers, and for the few following 
5 heard nothing but the din of waves, whilst 
ling about amongst men, and a torn boat, oars, 
•kegs, in such a manner that he could not col- 
ises. 

)mpting to land, the other boat was totally 
few minutes afterwards. All that had passed 
ig compared with their present miseries, and 
ct of walking overland defencelessly, without 
)od, to Perth. But there was no alternative, 
rty set out. After travelling seventy miles, 
still one hundred and ninety from Perth, Mr. 
ihe party reduced to such a state of exhaustion 
low and then, and similar trifles, being their 
rces — that, to save any of them, he conceived 
) push forward with the most active assist- 
1 four men and Kaiber, the native, he accord- 
ed. As they moved along, they moistened 
ihs by sucking a few drops of d^NV ficoxo. \)ti^ 
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shrubs and reeds; but eveii thi^ miserable resource 
failed them almost immediately after sunrise. The 
men were so worn out from fatigue and want of 
food and water, that he could now get them but 
a few hundred yards at a time. Then some one of 
them would sit down, and beg him so earnestly to 
stop for a few minutes, that he could not refose. 
"VyTien, however, he thus halted, the native in every in: 
stance expressed his indignation, telling him thai it 
was sacrificing his safety as well as that of the others 
who were able to move ; for that if they did not find 
water before night, the whole party would die. When 
they halted, the sun was intensely powerful, the groans 
and exclamations of some of the men were painful in 
the extreme ; but the brave commander's feelings wore 
still more agonized when he saw the poor creatures 
driven, by want of water, to one of the last sad and 
revolting sources of thirst. Unable to bear these dis- 
tressing scenes any longer he ordered Kaiber to accom* 
pany him, and notwithstanding the heat and his own 
weariness, he left the others lying down in such sli^i 
shade as the stunted shrubs afforded; and throwing 
aside all his ammunition, papers, etc., started with him 
in search of water, carrying nothing but his double- 
barrelled gun. 

After a vain search Grey wished to return to his 
party, but the native who accompanied him appeared to 
be restless and unwilling. He then became convinced 
that the man had strayed wilfully, wishing to desert the 
party, but not daring to do so without his master. On 
one occasion this native sat opposite to him on the 
ground, his keen savage eye watching the expression of 
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^s man's countenance as each thought flitted 
Grey saw that he was trying to read his 
and at length he thus broke silence: — "Mr. 
day we can walk, and may yet not die, but drink 
o-morrow you and I will be two dead men if 
not now, for we shall then be weak and unable. 
)rs sit down too much ; they are weak, and 
alk ; if we remain with them we shall all die, 
vo are still strong, let us walk. There lies the 
at the streams run. It is long since we have 
. river, go quickly, and before the next sun gets 
lall cross another running water." He paused 
ute, looking steadfastly at his master, and then 
" You must leave the others ; for I know not 
ley are, and we shall die in trying to find 

now knew that he was playing him false. 
1 see the sun, Kaiber, and where it now 

he replied to him. " Yes," was his answer. 
f you have not led me to the party before that 
3ehind the hills, I will shoot you ; as it begins 
ou die." He said/ these words, looking at him 
a the face, and with the full intention of putting 

into execution. The native saw this, and yet 
appear unconcerned, and with a forced laugh 
3u are playing : from daylight until now, you 
e walked ; we have wasted our strength now 
f for water for the others. But a short time, 
shall be dead ; and you say, search for men 
jannot find ; you tell me look, and I know not 
look." Grey now lost all patience with him, 
jd, " Kaiber, deceive as you mil^ ^otl c»3D2Clq^ 
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deceive me ; follow back our tracks instantly to tlie 
point from whence we started ; if you do not find thenii 
as the sun falls you die." 

Being convinced of his determination, the man now 
moved gradually away, evidently intending to desert 
him, in which case, he could never again have hoped to 
rejoin the party. He, therefore, instantly cocked tbe 
remaining barrel of his gun, and presented it at him, 
telling him that if he moved further than a certain tree, 
which he pointed out, he would instantly shoot him. 
The decided manner in which he pronounced this had 
the desired effect. 

Happily, in spite of all their sufferings, the whole of 
Mr. Grey's detachment of the pariy survived the journey, 
and reached Perth on the 21st of April. The governor 
could scarcely credit his sight, when he beheld the 
miserable object that stood before him. Immediate 
steps were taken to forward assistance to those who 
were still in the bush. " Having thus far," says Grey, 
" performed my duty, I retired to press a bed once more, 
having for nearly three consecutive months slept in the 
open air, on the ground, just at the spot where my day's 
hardship had terminated. So changed was I, that those 
of my fiiends, who had heard of my arrival and were 
coming to congratulate me, passed me in the street, 
whilst others to whom I went up, and held out my hand, 
drew back in horror, and said, * I beg your pardon, who 
are you?'" Grey's forethought, in pushing forward 
with the strongest of his band, doubtless saved the Hves 
of his fellow-sufferers. A party were immediately dis- 
patched in search of the portion of the expedition left in 
charge of Dr, Walker the surgeon, who were at last all 
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it back, except Mr. Smith, who had died, when 
ninety miles of Swan River, overcome by the 
)S and privations of their long wanderings. 



TRAPPING THE OAYMAK. 



>S the most exciting of all the narratives in Mr, 
jon's travels is that which describes his ejfforts to 
a cayman, and his final encounter with one of 
Brrible animals of the alligator kind which infest 
3rs of South America. The back of the cayman 
to be almost impenetrable to a musket-ball, though 
)S are not near so strong, and are easily pierced 
1 arrow. It is believed that no animal in existence 
lore decided marks in his countenance of cruelty 
alice. He is the scourge and terrror of all the 
rivers in South America near the line. Mr. 
ion had long desired to catch one of these 
rs, and at length favourable opportunities ap- 
to present themselves during his third journey 
the wild and solitary banks of the Essequibo. 
lenes which ensue we will describe as closely as 
B in the words of the adventurous naturalist, 
iy, an hour before sunset, he reached the place 
two men, who had joined his party at the Falls, 
inted out as a proper one to find a cayman. There 
large creek close by, and a sandbank gently 
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sloping to the water. Just within the forest on this 
bank ther cleared a place of brushwood, suspended the 
hammocks firom the trees, and then picked up enough 
of decayed wood for fueL 

They now baited a shark-hook with a large fish, 
and put it upon a board, which they had brought on 
purpose. This board was carried out in the canoe, 
about forty yards into the river. By means of d string, 
long enough to reach the bottom of the riyer, and at the 
end of which string was fiistened a stone, the board was 
kept, as it were, at anchor. One end of a new rope 
was reeved through the chain of the shark-hook, and 
the other end fastened to a tree on the sandbank. 

It was now an hour after sunset. The sky was 
cloudless, and the moon shone brightly. There was 
not a breath of wiud in the heavens, and the river 
seemed like a large plain of quicksilver. Every now 
and then a huge fish would strike and plunge in the 
water ; then the owls and goatsuckers would continue 
their lamentations, and the sound of these was lost in 
the prowling tiger's growl. Then all was still again, 
and silent as midnight. 

The caymen were now upon the stir, cmd at intervals 
their noise could be distinguished amid that of the 
jaguar, the owls, the goatsuckers and frogs. It was a 
singular and awful sound, like a suppressed sigh, burst- 
ing forth all of a sudden, and so loud that you might 
hear it above a mile off. First one emitted this horrible 
noise, and then another answered him ; and, on looking 
at tlio countenances of the people round him, Mr. Water- 
ton could plainly see that they expected to have a cayman 
that night. The party were '^t supper, when the Indian 
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saw the cayman coming. Upon looking towards 
5e, there appeared something on the water like a 
og of wood. It was so unlike anything alive, 
9 Englishman doubted if it were a cayman ; but 
ian smiled, and said he was sure it was one, for 
imbered seeing a cayman some years ago, when 
in the Esseqnibo. 

last it gradually approached the bait, and the 

egan to move. The moon shone so bright that 

aid distinctly see him open his huge jaws, and 

the bait. They pulled the rope. He imme- 

et drop the bait, and then they saw his black 

reating from the board to the distance of a few 

'here it remained quite motionless. The monster 

seem inclined to advance again, and so they 

their supper. In about an hour's time he again 

self in motion and took hold of the bait, but 

swallow it. They pulled the rope again, but 

better success than the first time. He retreated 

, and came back again in about an hour. Thus 

y watched till three o'clock in the morning, 

om out with disappointment, they went to the 

ks, turned in, and fell asleep. "When day 

ley found that he had contrived to get the bait 

hook, though they had tied it on with string. 

i now no more hopes of taking a cayman, till 

•n of night. The Indian went into the woods, 

ght back a noble supply of game. The rest of 

y went into the canoe and proceeded np the 

jhoot fish, where they got even more than they 

second mght^a attempt upon ttio ca.yiGS?DL^^%^ 
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repetition of the first, and was qnite nnsnccessfnl. They 
went fishing the day after, and returned to experience a 
third night's disappointment. On the fonrth day, about 
four o'clock, they began to erect a stage amongst the 
trees, close to the water's edge. From this, they in- 
tended to shoot an arrow into the cayman. At the end 
of this arrow was to be attached a string, which would be 
tied to the rope ; and as soon as the cayman was stmck 
they were to have the canoe ready, and pursue hiTn in 
the river. 

They spent best part of the fourth night in trying 
for the cayman, but all to no purpose. Waterton was 
now convinced that something was materially wrong. 
He showed one of the Indians the shark-hook, who 
shook his head and laughed at it, and said it would 
not do. When he was a boy he had seen his father 
catch the cayman, and on the morrow he would make 
something that would answer. 

In the meantime they set the shark-hook, but it 
availed nothing ; a cayman came and took it, but would 
not swallow it. Seeing it was useless to attend the 
shark-hook any longer, they left it for the night and 
returned to their hammocks. Ere the English naturalist 
fell asleep, a new idea broke upon him. He considered 
that as far as the judgment of civilized man went, 
everything had been procured and done to ensure suc- 
cess. They had hooks, and lines, and baits, and patience; 
they had spent nights in watching, had seen the cayman 
come and take the bait, yet all had ended in disappoint- 
ment. Probably (he thought) this poor wild man of the 
woods would succeed by means of a very simple pro- 
cesa; and thus prove to hia more civilized brother thafe 
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istonding books and schools, there is a vast deal 
rledge to be picked up at every step. 
be morning, as usual, they found the bait gone 
e shark-hook. The Indians went into the forest 
, the white men took the canoe to shoot fish and 
ther supply of turtle's eggs, which they found 
; abundance. They then went to the little shallow 
md shot some young caymen about two feet 
Wlien the arrow struck them, tiny as they were, 
*ned round and bit it, and snapped at the men 
ley went into the water to take them up. 

day was now declining apace, and the Indian 
de his instrument to take the cayman. It was 
iple — ^there were four pieces of tough, hard wood, 
ong, and about as thick as a little finger, and 
at both ends ; they were tied round the end of 
I, in such a manner that if the rope be imagined 

arrow, these four sticks would form the arrow's 
) that one end of the four united sticks answered 
point of the arrow's head, while the other end 
d at equal distances round the rope. 
^ evident, that if the cayman swallowed this 
ler end of the rope, which was thirty yards 
ng fastened to a tree) the more he pulled the 
e barbs would shut. Nearly a mile from where 
d their hammocks, the sandbanks were steep 
ipt, and the river very still and deep ; there the 
ixed the machine, which hung suspended a foot 

water, and the end of the rope was made fast 
:e driven well into the sand. 
Ludian then took the empty shell of the land- 

and gave it some heavy blowa ^Ma. ^ ^\I\^* 
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"Waterton asked him why lie did that, and he repHed 
that it was to let the caymen hear that something was 
going on. 

Having done this, the party went back to the 
hammocks, not intending to visit it again till morning. 
During the night, the jaguars roared and grumbled in 
the forest, and at intervals they could hear the distant 
cayman. " The roaring of the jaguars," says the narra- 
tive, " was awful ; but it was music to the dismal noise 
of these hideous and malicious reptiles." 

About half-past five in the morning, the Indian stole 
off silently to take a look at the bait. On arriving at 
the place, he set up a tremendous shout. All now 
jumped out of their hammocks, and ran to him. 

They found a cayman, ten feet and a half long, fast 
to the end of the rope. Nothing now remained to do 
but to get him out of the water without injuring hia 
scales. The whole party consisted of three Indians 
from the creek, Mr. Waterton*s Indian servant Tan, a 
negro called Daddy Quashi, and a man named James, 
whom he was instructing in the art of preserving 
birds. 

" I informed the Indians," continues Mr. Waterton, 
'* that it was my intention to draw him quietly out of 
the water, and then secure him. They looked and 
stared at each other, and said, * I might do it myself, 
but they would have no hand in it ; the cayman would 
worry some of us.' On saying this, they squatted on 
the grass with the most perfect indifference. 

" The Indians of these wilds have never been subjooi 
to the least restraint ; and I knew enough of them to 
be aware that if I tried to force them against their willt 
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paid take themselves off, and leave me and my 

ts unheeded, and never return. 

faddy Quashi was for applying to our guns, as 

considering them our best and safest friends. I 

lately offered to knock him down for his 

ice, and he shrunk back, begging that I would 

ions, and not get myself worried ; and apologizing 

own want of resolution. My Indian was now in 

tation with the others, and they asked if I would 

biem to shoot a dozen arrows into him, and thus 

him. This would have ruined aU. I had come 

liree hundred miles on purpose to get a cayman 

ed, and not to carry back a mutilated specimen. 

9d their proposition with firmness, and darted a 

ul eye upon the Indians. 

ddy Quashi was again beginning to remonstrate, 
lased him on the sandbank for a quarter of a 
He told me afterwards, he thought he should 
popped down dead with fright, for he was 
ersuaded, if I had caught him, I should have 
him in the cayman's jaws. Here then we 
1 silence, like a calm before a thunderstorm, 
mted to kill him, and I wanted to take him 

low walked up and down the sand, revolving a 
•ejects in my head. The canoe was at a con- 
> distance, and I ordered the people to bring it 

the place where we were. The mast was eight 
', and not much thicker than my wrist. I took 

the canoe, and wrapped the sail round the end 
^ow it appeared clear to me, that if I went 
K)n one knee, and held the mast in IKq ^^xcl^ 



i 
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position as the soldier holds his bayonet when rushing 
to the charge, I could force it down the cayman's 
throat, should he come open-mouthed at me. When 
this was told to the Indians they brightened up, and said 
they would help me to pull him out of the river. 

" Daddy Quashi hung in the rear. I showed him a 
large Spanish knife, which I always carried in the waist- 
band of my trousers ; it spoke volumes to him, and he 
shrugged up his shoulders in absolute despair. The 
sun was just peeping over the high forests on the east- 
em hills, as if coming to look on, and bid ns act with 
becoming fortitude. I placed all the people at the end 
of the rope, and ordered them to pull till the cayman 
appeared on the surface of the water ; and then, should 
he plunge, to slacken the rope, and let him go again into 
the deep. 

" I now took the mast of the canoe in my hand (the 
sail being tied round the end of the mast), and sunk 
down upon one knee, about four yards from the water's 
edge, determining to thrust it down his throat, in case he 
gave me an opportunity. I certainly felt somewhat un- 
comfortable in this situation. The people pulled the 
cayman to the surface ; he plunged furiously as soon as 
he arrived in these upper regions, and immediately went 
below again on their slackening the rope. They pulled 
again, and out he came. This was an interesting mo- 
ment. I kept my position firmly, with my eye fixed 
steadfastly on him. 

" By the time the cayman was within two yards rf 
me, I saw he was in a state of fear and perturbation. I 
instantly dropped the mast, sprung up, and jumped on 
his back, turning half round as I vaulted, so that I 
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my seat, with my face in a right position. I 

itely seized his fore legs, and, by main force, 

them on his back ; thns they served me for a 

cayman now seemed to have recovered from his 
, and probably fancying himself in hostile com- 
egan to plnnge fnrionsly, and lashed the sand 
3 long and powerful tail. Mr. Waterton was 
3ach of the strokes of it, by being near his head, 
inned to plnnge and strike, and made his rider's 
y nncomfortable 

people roared ont in triumph, and were so voci- 
hat it was some time before they heard their 
i^ell them to pnll him and his singular beast of 
farther in land. He was apprehensive the rope 
reak, in which case there would have been every 
)f going under water with the cayman, 
people now dragged them above forty yards on 
[. " It was the first and last time," says Water- 
was ever on a cayman's back. Should it be 
5W I managed to keep my seat, I would answer, 
3d some years with Lord Darlington's fox- 

r repeated attempts to regain his liberty, the 
gave in, and became tranquil through exhaus- 
!hey now managed to tie up his jaws, and firmly 
his fore feet, but they had another severe struggle 
riority before the huge monster was finally con- 
) the canoe, and then to the place where they 
pended the hammocks, where, after he was slain, 
insiastic naturalist commenced dissecting him, 
king a valuable addition to scientific kno^l^d^^ 
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MB. SQUIEB'S BESEABCHES IN GENTBAL AMEBICA. 



The Hon. E. G. Squier, an American antiquary and 
etiinologist, has for some time past devoted himself to 
travels and explorations in the land of the Incas, chiefly 
in connection with the original monuments of ancient 
civilization in that country. His travels have extended 
over three thousand miles, into Bolivia, across the great 
basin of Lake Titicaca, to Cuzco, the capital of the 
ancient Inca Empire, and across the Andes to the fron- 
tiers of the savage tribes in the valley of the Amazon, 
Of these researches he promises a full account; but 
some narratives of similar explorations, undertaken by 
him in Nicaragua, in Central America, have ah-eady 
been given to the world, which possess a singular in- 
terest. 

One day, after a long sojourn in this region, Mr. 
Squier prevailed upon six stout sailors, whom he had 
occasionally hired to assist him in his explorations, to 
take him and his party of men of science over to the 
small uninhabited island of Pensacola, situate in the 
midst of a great lake. A young man in the service of 
the Doctor, who accompanied the expedition, had de- 
clared that on this mysterious isle, still held sacred in 
the traditions of the country, were ancient carved stones 
of great size, but almost entirely buried in the earthy 
and hidden in the luxuriant growth of trees and shrubs 
and creeping plants. It seemed strange that in all their 
inquiries among the most learned in the country they 
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)ver heard of the existence of these supposed 
jents of antiquity. The Doctor was sceptical ; 
perience had taught the explorer that more was 
3 be gathered from the traditional lore of the 
ted people of the country than from the black- 
riests, and he was obstinate in his determination 
/ the spot, and thoroughly explore its hidden 

as late in the afternoon when they started, but 
han an hour they leaped ashore upon the island, 
me of the " out-liers '* of the labyrinth of small 
which internal fires had long ago thrust up from 
ths of the lake around the base of a great vol- 
,nd its shores were lined with immense rocks, 
id blistered with the terrible heat which accom- 
the ancient disruptions of which they were the 
3. In some places they were found piled up in 
nd frowning heaps, scarce hidden by the luxu- 
nes which nature trailed over them. In the 
dese rocks constituted a semicircular ridge, and 
nclosed a level space of rich soil, a kind of amphi- 

commanding a magnificent prospect. Upon a 
ovation within this natural temple, they soon 
n abandoned cane-hut, almost hidden by a forest 
riant plantains, which covered the entire area 
lense shadow, here and there pierced by a ray of 
:, falling like molten gold through narrow open- 
fche leafy roof. 

sooner had the party landed than their men 
id themselves in search of monuments, and they 
i. They were not long in suspense ; a shout of 

here," from the Doctor's man, announced that 
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they were found, and the explorers hnrried to his side. 
He was right ; they conld distinctly make out two great 
blocks of stone, nearly hidden in the soil. The parts 
exposed, though frayed by storms, and haying clearly 
Buflfered from violence, nevertheless bore evidences of 
having been elaborately sculptured. A demand was 
made for the pickaxes of the men, and they were not 
long in removing enough of the earth to discover that 
the supposed blocks were large and well-proportioned 
statues, of superior workmanship, and of a larger size 
than any which they had yet encountered. The dis- 
covery was an exciting one, and the Indian sailors were 
scarcely less interested than themselves. They crouched 
around the figures, and speculated earnestly concerning 
their origin. They finally seemed to agree that the 
larger of the two was no other than the famous " Mon- 
tezuma," for the name of the last of the Aztec 
emperors is cherished by all the remnants of the Indian 
tribes, who still indulge the belief that Montezuma wiU 
some day return, and re-establish his ancient empire. 

By dint of alternate persuasions and threats, they 
finally succeeded in getting the smaller of the two statues 
completely uncovered. It represented a human male 
figure of massive proportions, seated upon a square 
pedestal. Above the head rose a heavy and monstrons 
representation of the head of an animal, below which 
could be traced the folds of a serpent. Above the head, 
too, was found the sacred sign of Tochtli of the Mexican 
calendar, and corresponding with the painted repre- 
sentations of the ancient Mexican manuscripts. This 
afforded conclusive proof of the assertion of the old 
chronicles that there was a Mexican colony in Nicaragua. 
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lier now called tlie indolent sailors to searcli the 
Eurther, stimxdating their zeal by oflfering money 
I to any one who should make the first discovery. 
»," says Mr. Squier, "joined in the search; but 
mdering all over the little island I came to the 
ion that, if there were others, of which I had 
ubt, they had been successfully buried, and were 
iing out, or else had been broken up and re- 
So I seated myself philosophically upon a rock, 
ched an army of black ants, which were defiling 
if making a tour of the island. They formed a 
umn fi'om five to six iuches wide, and marched 
on, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
pertinaciously surmounting every obstacle which 
ed. I watched them for more than half an 
it their number seemed undiminished; thou- 
pon thousands hurried past, until finally, at- 
by curiosity, I rose and followed the line, in 
discover the destination of the procession — if 
in invasion, a migration, or a simple pleasure 
n. This simple incident led to an important 
y. At a short distance and under the cover of 
shes, the column mounted what appeared to be 
b large round stone, passed over it, and cen- 
ts march. The stone attracted my attention, 
Dbserving it more closely, I discovered traces 
>ture. I summoned my men, and after a 
irs' trial of patience and temper, I succeeded 
3g from its bed of centuries another idol of 
proportions, but diifering entirely from the 
d possessing an extraordinary and forbidding 
The lower half had been broken oS, «iA c.ot^^ 
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to be the wife of a chief. This woman seemed to have 
some spark of piiy in her nature, for, as soon as she 
perceived his returning consciousness, she presented bim 
with a gonrd, the contents of which appeared to be 
Indian meal mixed with water, a miztnre of which she 
first tasted, and then gave it to him to drink. 

Night was now coming on ; the privateer had got 
under weigh, and was standing ^' off and on,'' with a flag 
of truce flying at her mast-head ; but no relief came. 
At sunset Little was unloosed, and conducted by a 
band of the savages to the spot, where he found the 
remainder of his men flrmly secured by having their 
hands tied behind them, their legs lashed together, and 
each man fastened to a stake that had been driven into 
the ground for that purpose. There was no possibili^ 
of eluding the vigilance of their persecutors. As soon 
as night shut in, a large quantity of brush-wood was 
piled around them, and nothing now was wanting bat 
the fire to complete this horrible tragedy. The same 
malicious savage approached them once more, and seemed 
to be taunting them with their coming fate. Having 
some knowledge of the Indian character, Little som- 
moned up all the fortitude of which he was capable, and, 
in terms of defiance, told him that twenty Indians would 
be sa<5rificed for each one of them sacrificed by him« He 
knew very well that it would not do to exhibit any signs 
of fear or cowardice, and having heard much of the 
cupidity of the Indian character, he offered the savage a 
large ransom if he would use his influence to proonre 
their release. The Indians now took to drinking nm 
and quarrelling among themselves, and seemed to have 
forgotten their cruel -^xxr^o^e^ or to have agreed to spilt 
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es Tuiiil morning. It was a night of pain and 
B well as of the most anxious suspense; and 
e morning dawn broke over their vision, Little 
idescribable emotion of gratitude, as he had fully 

his mind that, long before this time, he should 
n sleeping the sleep of death. '^ It was a pitiable 
says his narrative), ''when the morning light 
rth, to see tweniy human beings stripped naked^ 
ir bodies cut and lacerated, and the blood issuing 
ir wounds ; with their hands and feet tied to 
i^ith brushwood piled around them, expecting 
>ment to be their last.'' When the fumes of the 
id in some degree worn off from the benumbed 
r the savages, they arose and approached their 
; and the wily Indians made known to them 
tribe had agreed to ransom the prisoners. They 
b off the lashings from their bodies and feet, and 
ir hands secured, drove them to the beach ; but 
kteer was out of sight, and the Indians became 

Fortunately, after a while he saw, to his great 
jrivateer approaching. She stood boldly in with 
of truce flying, and the savageg consented to let 

of their own choosing go off in the boat to pro- 
stipulated ransom. The boat returned, loaded 
Lcles of various descriptions, and two of their 
•e then released. It then kept plying to and 
I privateer, bringing with them such articles as 
nanded, until all were released except Little^ 
to man who had been selected by the Indians 
)d all this duty himself, not one of the privateer's 
ing to hazard their lives withhim in the boat. Left 
ley now required for his release a doubl<^x^aai&^m% 
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bnt at this point a strange incident brongHt the scene to a 
close. A nnmber of Indians, apparently of a dififerent 
tribe, suddenly appeared, and a combat instantly ensoed 
among tbem. In the height of this conflict Little foimd 
means to msh to the boat, to jump aboard, and pnll for 
his life. The privateer meanwhile had watched all these 
movements, though powerless to render material aid, hj 
reason of the paucity of their crew and the great multi- 
tude of the armed Indians. She now, however, Stood 
boldly in for the beach ; and as the Indians endeavonred 
to prevent the escape, they were enabled to direct a 
heavy fire of musketry among them. " Such was the 
excitement of my feelings " (says Little) " that I scared^ 
recollected how I gained the deck of the privateer. Bat 
I was saved nevertheless, although I was weak with the 
loss of blood and savage treatment, my limbs benumbed 
and body scorched with the piercing rays of the sun, tie 
whole scene rushing through my mind with the swift- 
ness of electricity. It unmanned and quite overpowered 
me ] I fainted, and fell senseless upon the deck." 



CAPTAIN HALL AND THE IJNJSUIT WOMAK. 



Onb of the latest, as well as one of the most picturesqii6 
and interesting, narratives of life with the Esquimaux) 
or "Innuit," tribes of the Polar regions, is that of 
Captain Francis Hall, commander of the American 
irhalxng bark, ^^Qeoxge IBljwts*' '^SMsl enterprisiDg 
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with his men, spent more than twenty months 
he Esquimaux, and made manj important ex« 
B in the Arctic regions, in the course of which 
rered a number of interesting relics of the ex- 
of the old navigator, Martin Frobisher, who 
lose parts three centuries ago. 
lived in closer intercourse with the Esquimaux, 
lits " as he calls them, than probably any other 
>yager, and his account of their life and habits 
kably complete. Although often compelled to 
rith them miserable privations, arising from 
erty and the rigours of the climate, he found 
lerally friendly and hospitable. They are, how- 
icted to some barbarous customs, of which an 
in his narrative affords a striking illustration, 
five of the hands of the bark " George Henry," 
been quartered with the Innuits by reason of 
rtness of provisions, returned to the ship from 
e village, reporting that they had had nothing 
)r several days, and that the Esquimaux had 
»d their village. They also informed Mr. Hall 
^ had deserted one of their number who had 
jk, the young wife of an Innuit, from whom 
Sail had received shelter. According to their 
d superstitious practice, believing her to be 
they had deserted her in one of their huts, or 
' leaving her with a few provisions only to 
; a lingering life. As soon as he was informed 
ho kind-hearted captain determined to raise a 
.d go the next morning to ascertain the fate of 
rted woman, and, if she were still living, to 
r on a sledge to the ship. In ^UT^uiaax^^ ^ 
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this purpose lie set out on the next day, aocompanied 
by the mate (Mr. Lamb) and four of the ship's areiTt 
who Yolunteerod for the work. They had a unaU 
sledge drawn by four dogs, and took with them a 
variety of articles for the comfort of the Buffering 
woman, if she should be alive when they reached her. 
The morning was advanced before they started, new 
harness having to be made for the dogs, and the dedge 
to be dug out of a heavy snow-drifb. The prospect of 
a successful issue to their trip was doubtful at startiiig; 
travelling was found to be exceedingly laborious. The 
party walked in Indian file, the captain and his men 
leading the way in turns, for the walking throngh the 
snow was painful and laborious, the one who led having 
to make footsteps for the others. The snow was deep, 
and at each step they sank knee-deep. First one and 
then another of the men gave up and returned, leaving 
only Captain Hall and the mate, who still straggled 
on. Meanwhile, the wind had £reshened to a gale^ 
sweeping the snow directly into their faces, and catting 
them like powdered glass. The cold, too, was intense. 
The mate tried hard to persevere, but finally he too was 
compelled to abandon the task as helpless. The dogs 
were next unable to get on, and Captain HaU was at 
length reluctantly compelled to turn his &oe towards 
the ship, having decided that it was his duty to retazn 
to save the living, rather than to strive to reach one 
who might be already dead. The condition of Mr. Lamb 
was such that he feared even for his life, if they did not 
soon get aboard. ''Every few steps," says Captain 
Hall, " the snow had to be broken down to make a 
paaB&ge. It was of Qod'a mercy that I had strength 
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k> hold np, or both of ns must have perished, 
illy I threw myself down upon the ice and 
toroughlj e2diaaBted ; then I would start up, 
unb, who seemed to be verging towards that 
ich in cold regions becomes the sleep of death, 

more battle onward." Happily they succeeded 
Qg the blocked-np vessel, and learnt that their 

were safely back to its shelter. 

a brief rest, the indefatigable captain deter- 
ace more to proceed on his humane attempt. 
) he provided himself with a trusty Esquimaux, 
ally prepared the sledge with bagging, blankets, 
n, or frozen meat, oil, and other articles. The 
logs was an excellent one, and though much 
previous tracks had been obliterated, the saga- 
ier, with admirable instinct, kept them in the 
ourse. They had not proceeded far from their 
ifore the travellers found, to their joy, that the 
I had greatly improved; the snow in many 
id become firmly packed ; much of the way it 
ciently firm to hold up the dogs and the broad 
he sledge, with both the captain and his Esqui- 
fcendant. They had other work besides travel- 
) ; they laboured desperately to keep their faces 

fifom freezing. A breeze was blowing up the 
jtly from ahead, at a temperature of sixty-two 
}elow freezing-point, an amount of cold scarcely 
ble in our latitudes. By the aid of the seven 
i the broad runners of the Esquimaux-sledge, 
"e enabled, in two hours and a half, to reach the 
point of their previous attempt; soon after 
bey found comparatively good travelling, and, 
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by keeping close insliore, as £eu7 as their conrse would 
admit, they found much smooth ice, the tide having 
overflowed the snow and changed it to ice. 

As they came within the distance of lialf a mile of 
the plains, they kept a constant look oat for any human 
figure watching for their approach. So catting was the 
cold wind that it froze the water of the eyes, so that it 
was only by an effort that they could scan [the horizon, 
in the hope that their approach might be welcomed by 
the one whom they sought to snatch from her desolate 
imprisonment. The snow-drifbs had covered np all the 
former sledge markings, but still the vigilant leader, 
among the pack of dogs, tracked his way ynth unerring 
instinct. Their confidence in him soon proved not to 
have been misplaced, for ahead of them they perceived 
various articles lefb by the Lmuits, who had recently 
been living there, sticking up above the snow. The dogs 
quickened their pace, as was usual with them when 
approaching an inhabited place, and finally stopped; 
but no sign of a habitation was there. Only four weeks 
before, Captain Hall had been in the Tndian village, and 
he felt sure that they were then close to its site ; but 
the village, with its igloos, had disappeared, and the 
travellers knew that it must have been engulphed in 
the snow-drifts. 

Still there was a hope. It is known that life often 
exists for a long time under snow ; while the few pro- 
visions which the Innuits had lefb with the woman 
would help to support her, and the seal-skins with 
which their huts were lined might have served to main- 
tain sufficient warmth to save her from perishing. Tbey 
began at once to probe for the convex roof of an igloOi 
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nng a seal-spear into the snow. The accus- 
-e of Hall's trasfy companion indicated a spot, 
Esquimaux have a saperstitious aversion to 
anything belonging to an igloo covering the 
. the captain was compelled to dig alone. A 
B satisfied him that the man's indications were 
A few cuts with his snow-knife bronght him 
me of an igloo, and a few cats more, through 
ire. After making a hole large enough to look 
lamp, Hall knelt down and surveyed the place ; 
Igloo was vacated of everything save a large 
)lubber upon the platform — the bed place and 
te Itmuits — and a few bones. A brief search 
the apex of another igloo, but this again 

> be entirely deserted. Tlie Esquimaux again 
seal-spear and sounded, striking it down deep 
ow in one place after another, till he struck 
,t told him that a third igloo was here. He 
3d to Captain Hall, and' pointed to the spot, 
ing a little distance, where he awaited the 
up. Removing the snow-drift with his spear, 
L lifted the blocks placed over the aperture, 
them aside. This was the final search. The 
had been generated within from the firelight 

3d the snow into solid ice, but he soon suc- 
cutting a way ; and calling to the Esquimaux 

Msh, Captain Hall prepared to descend. He 
igloo lined with both seal-skins and sail-cloth 

jther, which he cut with his knife, and throwing 

folds he at once perceived her whom he came 
but she made no movement, and gave no 

> his call. In breathless silence he ap^roaAbL^<l 
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the ledge where she lay enveloped in skins, and 
seizing her in his arms, bore her to the aperture to 
examine her face. He then nnmittened his right hand, 
and placed it on her forehead ; it was cold as marble ; 
the poor Innuit woman had perished. 

Over the instrument used by the Innuits to contain 
their firelight they found hanging a long iron pan in 
which to make snow-water, and which contained ice, 
leaving evidence that the woman's fire had ceased to 
bum, that the water had become frozen, and that, in 
order to quench her thirst, she had chipped ice from the 
pan by means of her knife. " As I looked upon her 
tattooed face," says Captain Hall, " it was youthM 
and fair, and even a smile was there." After a mournful 
pause. Hall replaced her within the home which was 
now to be her tomb, and, having raised himself through 
the opening in the dome, he proceeded, with the assist- 
ance of his companion, to cut out snow-blocks, and 
place them again over the excavated place. Having 
secured this as well as they could, thus, ka it were, 
reburying the dead, they turned away, with a feeling 
of sadness, to the sledge of dogs, and were soon on their 
way to the ship again. 



DWELLERS ON DESERT ISLANDS. 

Bb. Cottlteb, an Irish gentleman, sailed from London, 
in 1832, on board the '^ Stratford " merchantman, bound 
for the Pacific Ocean^ where his vessel continued for 
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rs in trading with yarions ports, and frequently 
islands far out of the ordinary track of merchant 
)aring this mercantile cruise he met with many 
Lg adyentures, and gathered up stories strongly 
re of that peculiarity of mind which induces 
ntarily to take up their abode on uninhabited 
Dr. Coulter expressea a belief that '* there is 
in uninhabited island in those seas on which 
a fertile spot of earth, with a fresh supply of 
lich has not had its Robinson Crusoe on it." 
}holy instance of this on6 day fell in his way. 
; at a small island, he obtained leave to go 
one to pursue his favourite researches in natural 
He had proceeded a considerable way along 
>, and had thence penetrated about four miles 
rhen he came, as he tells us in his striking 
of adventures, on a space of ground which 
ally clear, and where a few trees lay which had 
iently cut down by some person. On entering 
ato this space, he found melons, Indian com, 
tatoes, and tobacco, all growing, though indis- 
dy and in the midst of luxuriant weeds ; and 
>f young trees, which started up here and there 
roots of the old ones. 

ing more closely around him, he found what 
) been a spade, but the blade was now only 
it fell from the wood when he struck it with 
Near this, in a hollow, was a well with water, 
' built round with stone, but completely over- 
ith weeds. He continued his search over this 
1-tended plantation until he came to the upper 
be clearing, which was walled along for several 
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hundred yards by solid rock. Up near this, almofi 
concealed by a clamp of trees, and nearly oy^^grown 
with wild vine, be discovered a bouse, or railier but^ bat 
on a comfortable scale. But tbere was no sound of 
human voice there. All was still; and the stranger'i 
" halloo," several times repeated, brought nothing but a 
faint echo from the woods. 

The doctor knew now, from the indications about^ 
that it was long since the place had been attended to. 
The network of vines around it was so thick and dose, 
that he had to make an opening through it with bis az6. 
On penetrating this wild barrier, he came at once 
to the house, which was built against the rock with a 
shed-roof thatched, the sides and front being merdj 
wooden posts, interlaced by vine-branches and oovered 
over with mud. The whole was in a falling state ; there 
was only a doorway into it, but no door. With strange 
feelings the English surgeon now entered the door; 
there was ample light through this ruin to see alL It 
was a melancholy sight for the solitary stranger, whom 
a strange chance had thus led to this spot. In the 
centre of the floor, near a rude table, lay the skeleton of 
a man, only partially concealed by what had once been a 
covering of skins ; on touching it, it fell into powder. 
The bones, though in their proper relative position, were 
separated by the slightest touch. On one side were an 
old boiling-pot and frying-pan, and a batcbei, all in 
rust ; a tobacco-box, with a rudely-manu&otured pipe, 
on the table ; and an old worn-out and mst-eaten cut- 
lass and carbine in the comer. There was a shdf^ 
which had evidently once served for a bedstead, wA 
seal-skins on it. The stranger searched ccffeftilly, bit 
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\ find any paper or other iMng that conld give 
information as to the name or history of this 
Bkte recluse. 

s a dismal scene indeed. The young surgeon 
ly and gased on the hut for some time, when a 
struck him, and he proceeded to execute it. 
.min and now falling ; the only thing which he 
for this unfortunate remnant of humanity was 
It^ and the only way he could do that was to 
with the ruins. A few blows with his axe 
the posts laid all prostrate, and shut out the 
ever. 

Joulter could obtain no information concerning 

Age circumstance ; but, during his inquiries, he 

le strange story of an inyoluntary recluse, whose 

Idence on a neighbouring island gives the name 

aliiy there ; and it is not improbable that the 

)f this man may bear some affinity with that of 

bary settler who had thus perished so far from 

lid. It was that of a daring and reckless fellow 

I belonged to many ships on the coast, and had 

igaged in several revolutionary movements in 

eru, and Columbia. At last he formed one of 

w of a whale-ship which was cruising in the 

Pacific. The captain having had much trouble 

n — ^he having formed several plots to mutiny and 

» ship — ^it was felt that tibere could be no security 

16 remained on board, and he was accordingly 

on the southern extremity of Albemarle Island. 

irater being extremely scarce, he was nearly 

ng, and would have died from the want of it, 

Ik he squeesed the juice out of the prickly-pear 
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and cabbage-tree. For food he had pleniy of doyes and 
the land-tortoise, the flesh of which is excellent. After 
some months, the captain of a whale-ship happening to 
touch at the island, humanely took him 0% and landed 
him, at his own request, at Charles's Island, another of 
the Galapagos group with which he was Buniliar, and 
which he knew possessed pleniy of good springs of 
water. The man, who was known only by the name of 
'* Pat," was landed at a spot from which there was a 
natural avenue up the mountains ; and nearly at the 
summit of one of them he came to a spot of excellent 
land of four or five acres in extent, nearly surrounded 
by high hills. There was, in fact, only one pass into it 
On this level he erected his hut, and soon had a great 
deal of it under cultivation. In a few years he had a 
quantity of vegetables, such as sweet potatoes, pump- 
kins, Indian com, melons, besides hogs and poultry, 
which he sold to the ships which occasionally touched 
there. He also dug a well on his farm, and, although 
on high land and at a moderate depth, obtained a good 
supply of fine water. 

His chief dress consisted of a seal-skin cap over his 
bushy hair, a red flannel shirt, and pair of flannel 
drawers, with seal-skin moccasons on his feet.' Ha 
never went without his gun, and rarely slept two nights 
in the same place, for he knew every cave and secret 
spot on the island, and occasionally used them for 
dormitories. He was often suspected, though it is 
believed unjustly, of inducing sailors to leave their 
ships. This suspicion, however, was suflicient to bring 
upon him a cruel punii^ment. An American whale- 
Bbip having put in at tlaa \B\^TLd^ two of the crew who 
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. severely treated took to the bush, and ** Pat " 
ted for harbouring them. Captain Bunker, of 
)t, who commanded this vessel, treacherously in- 
1 aboard, and unjustifiably had him tied up 
ed ; afterwards, with a refinement of cruelty 
liim to be handcufied and landed on the beach 

live as he might, with his hands fast and no 
»se them ; and the next day the ship sailed, and 
:o his fate. The recluse, howeverj fortunately 
, stuck in his seal-skin cap, two files, one of 
th both hands, he drove firmly into a tree. He 
mtly commenced the operation of filing until 
)ded in freeing himself. For this piece of 
barbarity he laid an ingenious scheme, some 
)r, for decoying the captain on a subsequent 

the island, and shooting him, a plot from 
ptain Bunker only escaped by a miraculous 

wild and strange being lived about twenty 
lihe island, but did not die there. He went in 
•oat of his own construction, more than once, 

> of six hundred miles to Guyaquil; but the 
!ng generally smooth in that region, the diffi- 
the voyage were not great. It was on one of 
usions that he lost his life, having been stabbed 
prel by a Spaniard who followed him into his 
.ch was the end of this Crusoe of the Pacific, 
aid to have had a strong and well-cultivated 
d to have received a good education in his 
nd, notwithstanding his restless and violent 

> to have been generally kind to those who were 
o him. 



( 
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HB. MOFFAT AND THE UONB. 



An adventure related by Mr. Moffat, in hla narratiTe of 
missionary labours, a£forda a good example of the perilf 
of explorers in the interior of Southern Africa. In tht 
year 1826, he determined on a journey to the country of a 
tribe called the Barolongs, in order to acquire a knowledge 
of their language. Haying accordingly put his waggon 
in order, and taken a driver, and a little boy as leader of 
the oxen, and two native Barolongs who were going 
to the same place, he lefb the missionary station, and 
his wife and family, for an absence of two or three 
months. 

His journey lay through a wild and dreary oouniij, 
very thinly inhabited by a tribe called Balalaa. On the 
night of the third day after leaving their home, they halted 
beside a pool, and listened on the lonely plain for the sound 
of an inhabitant, but all was silent. They could discover 
no lights, and amid the darkness were unable to traoe 
footmarks to the pool. Being ignorant of the character 
of the company with which they might have to spend 
the night, they took a firebrand and examined the edges 
of the pool, to see, if possible, from the imprints, what 
animals were in the habit of drinking there, and with 
terror discovered many niarks, which their ezperieDM 
of the country enabled them to decide to be the foa^[irintt 
of lions. 

They immediately collected the oxen, and farougU 
them to the waggon, to which they fastened them witb 
strong thongs, a precaution the more neceaaarjri ai thox 
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ily disooyered in their appearance something 
if either from scent or sight they knew that 
as near. The two Barolongs had brought a 
w with them, and although Mr. Moffat recom« 
hem to make her fast also, they replied that 
ioo wise to leave the waggon and oxen, even 
lion should be scented. The party then took 
pper, which was followed by the customary 
hymn and prayer, when all prepared for 

ciissionary leader had retired to the waggon for a 
tea when the whole of the oxen started to their 
lion had seized the cow only a few steps distant^ 
iragged it to a distance of thirty or forty yards 
3y distinctly heard it tearing the animal and 

its bones, while its bellowings were pitifuL 
)se were oyer, he seized his gun, but as it was 
to distinguish any object at half the distance 
I at the spot where the lion was heard. He 
tin and again, to which the inj^iriated beast 
ith tremendous roars, at the same time making 
wards the waggon. The two native Barolongs 
iiged to take brands of burning wood from the 
throw them in the direction of the lion, so as to 
iegree of light sufficient to take aim. Scarcely 

discharged them from their hands when the 
nt out, and the enraged animal rushed towards 
t such swiftness that Moffat had barely time to 
gun, and fire between the men and the lion ; but 
Aj the ball struck the ground immediately under 
9 as they found by examination the following 
I From this surprise he turned back gro^lixv^ 



t 
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terriblj, while the men darted through the thorn bashes 
with countenances indicative of terror. 

Haying but a scanty supply of wood to keep up a 
fire, one man crept among the bushes on one side of the 
pool, while the missionary proceeded for the same pur- 
pose on the other side. He had not gone far, when 
looking towards the edge of the small basin, he obserTed 
between him and the sky, a position which made their 
outlines visible, four animals, whose attention appeared 
to be directed towards him by the noise he made in 
breaking a dry stick. On cleser inspection he found 
that these also were lions, and retreated on his hands and 
feet, towards the other side of the pool, when coming to 
his waggon-driver to inform him of their danger, he found 
him looking in great alarm in an opposite direction, and . 
with good reason, as no less than two lions and a cub 
were eyeing them both apparently as uncertain about the 
strangers, as the latter were distrustful of them. The^ 
appeared, as is common in the dark, more than twice 
the usual size. After this survey of the situation, the 
party thankfully retired to the waggon, and sat down to 
keep alive their scanty fire, the only hope they had of 
scaring off the intruders, while they listened to the 
lion tearing and devouring his prey. They were able to 
observe that when any other hungry lions approached, 
he would pursue them for some paces with a horribb 
howl, which made the oxen tremble, and produced 
anything but agreeable sensations in the encamp- 
ment. 

Meanwhile their fire sunk down into a heap of red 
embers, only glaring now and then, as a gentle night 
wind swept over it, and ihey wore fearful, lest any of 
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lions they had seen, shonld at length be 
led to rush in among them. The two natives 
dging the lion his meal, and now and then broke 
)e with a deep sigh and expressions of regret, 
. a vagabond lion shonld have snch a feast on 
', which they had expected to afford them many 
t of milk, on their wearisome journey. Before 
awned however, their unwelcome visitor, having 
fly the whole of the carcase, and then collected 
, backbone, and part of the legs, and even two 
Lch had been thrown at him, retired, leaving 
)ut some fragments of bones and one of the 
•alls which had hit the carcase instead of himself, 
^ht at length dawned, to the great relief of the 
On examining the spot, they found from 
B that the animal was a large one, and that he 
mtly devoured the cow himself. Mr. Moffat 
i difficulty in believing this, but was fully con- 
' the natives pointing out that the footmarks 
ler lions had not come within thirty yards of 
Two jackals only had approached to lick up 
ngs. The men pursued the footprints to find 
lents where the lion had deposited them, while 
1 to a thicket to sleep during the day. That 
, they gladly broke up the encampment, not 

Mr. Moffat says, to leave a spot haunted by 
ig worse than ghosts. 
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COLONEL FBBMONT IN THE FAR WEST. 

It may be said that the greater parfc of the vast contmant 
of North America was practically unknown nntil aboat 
tliirty years since, when a yonng teacher of mathematiog 
to the o£Scers of the United States' navy began to dream 
of exploring the great wildernesses of the far west, from 
the i^rthermost clearings of the American settler to iht 
shores of the Pacific. This was John Charles Fremont, 
since better known as Lieutenant-Colonel IVemoni, 
a man who appears to have been endowed by natort 
with a passion for adventure and a spirit of perseverance 
under difficulties which nothing could defeat. He was 
fortunate in obtaining employment as assistant in several 
minor surveys, both in the interior and on the coasts, 
and in these he acquired much practical knowledge of 
the duties of a surveyor and map-constructor. His love 
of the work soon marked him out for more independrat 
action. Li the summer of 1841 Fremont received a 
mysterious order to make an examination of the river Des 
Monies, upon the banks of which the Sacs and Fox Li« 
dians still had their homes — a labour which he completed 
successfully, returning to Washington in the same year. 
The knowledge already acquired by Fremont of the 
north-western territories of the United States was ^ufl- 
cient to reveal to him the strange ignorance upon the 
whole subject which prevailed generally among his coun- 
trymen. He discovered that nearly all that was known 
about them was made up of travellers' tales over their 
camp-fires about fabulous rivers, mountains, and lakes, 
which never had any existence except in the imagination 
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rentier men and their too credulous listeners, 
i 1846 a general map of the United States, 
an authority on the Oregon question that year 
ihe President himself, with entire confidence, 
id the great Salt Lake as discharging itself by 
it rivers into the Pacific Ocean. In his various 
ns fbremont had abeady not only disabused his 
many such absurdities as this, upon which 
riosity had been fed, but he had also become 
mpressed both with the feasibility and the 
3f an overland communication of some kind 
le Atlantic and Pacific States. This became 
idea with him in his subsequent explorations, 
ned at all times and in all situations one of his 
Ireams. 

in 1842 that his first great plan of geogra* 
•vey was projected, comprehending western 

lying between the Missouri and the Pacific 
L that year he obtained the long-coveted oppor- 
$arrying on his explorations on a large scale, 
sition to the Government, he obtained an order 
le frontier beyond the Mississippi. But this 
me up to his views. The enthusiastic young 
ried the document to Washington, and suc- 
getting it altered, inserting the Bocky Moun- 
}he object of his exploration, and the south 
lose mountains as a particular point to be 
and it was through this point that the Oregon 
L subsequently crossed those mountains. He 
ngton with his instructions on the second day 
fmpleted his arrangements at Choteau's trad- 

a few miles beyond the western boundanf of 
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the Missouri, and set out upon his expedition on the 
10th of Jane. 

He had collected in the neighbourhood of St. Louis 
tweniy-one nien, principally^ Creole and Canadian voya- 
geurs, who had become familiar with prairie life in the 
service of the fur companies in the India countiy. 
In addition to these, Henry Brant, son of Colonel 
Brant, of St. Louis, a young man of nineteen years of 
age, and Bandolph, a lively boy of twelve, son of the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, accompanied him. All were 
well armed and mounted, with the exception of eight 
men, who conducted as many carts, in which were 
packed the stores, with the baggage and instruments, 
and which were each drawn by two mules. A few loose 
horses, and four oxen, which had been added to the 
stock of provisions, completed the train. The day on 
which they set out happened to be Friday, a circum- 
stance which the superstitious among his men did not 
fail to remember and recall during the hardships and 
vexations of the ensuing journey. When the partf 
arrived on their way out at Fort Laramie, on the 12Ui 
of July, they found a bad state of feeling had grown up 
between the Cheyennes and Sioux Indians on the one 
hand, and the whites on the other, in consequence of an 
unfortunate engagement which had recency occuned, 
in which the Indians had lost ten warriors. Eight hun- 
dred Indian lodges were ascertained to be in motion 
against the whites, and great alarm had been inspired hy 
the intelligence received of their movements. 

Having obtained an interpreter, the expedition again 
set forward. They were not far beyond the fnrtibest 
0ign of civilization. So far as frequent interruption 
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idiana would allow, tbej occupied themselves 
some astronomical calculations, and bringing 
eral map to this stage of their journey ; but 
is generally occupied by a succession of these 
iters. Some came for presents, and others 
fction of the strangers* object in coming to the 
Now and then one would dart up to the tent 
ck, jerk off his trappings, and stand silently 
p, holding his horse by the halter, signifying 
to trade. Occasionally a savage would stalk 
nvitation to a feast of honour, a dog feast, and 
f sit down and wait quietly until Fremont 
fco accompany him. One of these invitations 
Bd. Fremont and his party found the women 
)n sitting outside the lodge, and they took 

on buffalo robes spread, around. The dog 
large pot over the fire in the middle of the 
immediately on the arrival of the guests was 

in large' wooden bowls, one of which was 
each. " The flesh,", says Fremont, " appeared 
LOUS, with something of the flavour and ap- 
f mutton. Feeling something move behind 
)d round, and found that I had taken my seat 
bter of fat. young puppies. Had I been nice 
latters, the prejudices of civilization might 
ered with my tranquillity ; but fortunately I 
delicate nerves, and continued to empty my 

the expedition was again ready to move, the 
struck, the mules geared up, and their horses 
nd they walked up to the^ fort to take the 
up" with their friends in an excellent home- 
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brewed preparation. While thus pleasantly engaged, 
seated in one of the little cool chambers, at the door of 
which a man had been stationed to prevent aU intmsioiis 
from the Indians, a number of ddefs, seyaral of tiiiem 
powerful, fine-looking men, forced their iraj into tkt 
room in spite of opposition, and one of them ad- 
dressed the white men, through the interpreter, ia a BUh 
gular speech, entreating him to abandon his porpoae; 
but Fremont was aware that the object he had in yiow 
was to detain him, as thej were unwilling he shoidd go 
further into the country. 

The great achievement of this expedition was tkt 
ascent of the Wind Biver peak of the Rocky Mountains, 
the highest peak of that vast chain, and one which was 
probably never trodden before by any mortal foot ; bat 
this proved less dangerous than their attempt io visit 
Goat Island in the Platte Biver, by which Fremont 
nearly lost his life as well as the most important results 
of his expedition. It was on a morning in August that 
the party started before sunrise, intending to breakfiMit 
at Goat Island. Fremont's friend and companion, Ur. 
Preuss, accompanied them, and with them were five of 
their best men. Here appeared no scarcity of water, 
and they took on board, with various instruments and 
haggage, provisions for ten days. They paddled dowt 
the river rapidly, for their little orafl was light ; tha saa 
had been some time risen when they heard before thoil 
a hollow roar which they supposed to be that of a fid) 
of which thoy bad heard a vague rumour, bat the isaot 
locality of which no one had heetk abld to desoriba It 
them. They were approaching a spot where tbe lifit 
jfas^d betw^Qn ^erpendicolar itn^ks o( Vtet }fliSf^ i^ 
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aently approached each other so closely over- 
form a kind of tunnel over the stream which 
mg below, half-choked by &llen fragments. 
d three cataracts in succession, and finally 
it of pleasure at their success, shot out of the 
I open day beyond. 

larking, they reached the entrance to another 
ihe same kind, and ascended a ridge to recon- 
s &r as the eye could reach, the jagged rocks 
it the course of this natural tunnel, on a 
ae of seven or eight miles. It was simply a 
.rk chasm in the rock, but their previous sue- 
made them bold, and they resolved again to 
ngers of one of those dismal passes. E very- 
secured as firmly as possible, and having 
lemselves of the greatest part of their cloth- 
)ushed into the stream. To save their chro- 
om accident, Mr. Preuss took it and attempted 
along the shore on the masses of rock, which 
^replied up on either side; but after they 
d about five minutes, everything like shore 
d, and the vertical wall came down into the 
hey therefore waited until they came up. A 
} pass lay before them. They had made fast 
•n of the boat a strong rope about fifty feet 
three of the men clambered along among the 
I with this rope let her down slowly through 
In several places high rocks lay scattered 
he channel; and in the narrows it required 
trengh and skill to avoid staving the boat on 
I points. In one of these, the boat proved a 
(jlrdlld, and stuck fast fbr an instant^ while the 
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water flew over them ; but fortonately it was but for an 
instant, as their united strength forced her immediateljr 
through. The water swept overboard only a sextant 
and a pair of saddle-bags, and Fremont caught the sex- 
tant as it passed by him, but the saddle-bags became the 
prey of the whirlpools. They soon reached the place 
where Mr. Preuss was standing, took him on board, and, 
with the aid of the boat, put the men with the rope on 
the succeeding pile of rocks; but they found this 
passage much worse than the previous one, and their 
position was difficult and dangerous. To go back was 
impossible; before them, the cataract was a sheet of 
foam, and shut up in the chasm by the rocks, which, in 
some places, seemed almost to meet overhead, the roar 
of water was deafening. They pushed off again ; bnt 
after making a little distance, the force of the current 
became too great for the men on shore, and two of them 
let go the rope. Lajeunesse, the third man, hung on, 
and was jerked headforemost into the river from a rock 
about twelve feet high ; and the boat shot down like an 
arrow, Basil following in the rapid current, and exertin|( 
all his strength to keep in mid channel — his head only 
seen occasionally like a black spot in the white foam. 
. How far he went they knew not, but they succeeded in 
turning the boat into an eddy below. "Cr6 Dieu!" 
exclaimed Basil Lajeunesse, who spoke a French patois, 
as he arrived immediately after them, " 1 believe I have 
swum half a mile." He owed his life to his skill as a 
swimmer, and Fremont determined to take him and the 
two others on board, and trust to fortune to reach the 
other end in safety. They then placed themselves on 
their knees with t\.o aVioti ^^iddlea in their hands, thp 
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L boatman being at tbe bow, and again they 

I their fearfnlly rapid descent. 

%er rock wiEis cleared, and the little boat .shot 

tor fall, seeming to play with the cataract. 

tnrers became flashed with success, and 

IJi the danger, and yielding to the excitement 

lation, broke forth together into a Canadian 

Singing and shouting, they dashed along, 

in the midst of the chorus when the boat 

ncealed rock immediately at the foot of a fall, 

•led it over in an instant. Three of the men 

iwim, and their leader's first impulse was to 

1, and save some of their effects ; but seyeral 

mssions convinced him that he had not ^ at 

©If. A few strokes brought him into an eddy, 

ded on a pile of rocks* Looking around, he 

[r. Preuss had gained a footing on the same 

twenty yards below, and a little climbing and 

soon brought him to his side. Opposite to 

inst the steep natural wall, lay the boat, 

wards, and Lambert was in the act of saving 

K, whom he had grasped by the hair, and who 

swim. " Let me go, let me go ! ray dear bro- 

aried ; but Lambert answered, " Never fear ; I 

>efore I release my grasp." For a hundred 

ow, the current was covered with floating 

1 . boxes, bales and blankets, and scattered 

clothing, and so strong and boiling was the 

at even their heavy instruments, which wero 

fl, kept on the surface, and the sextant, circle, 

J black box of a telescope, were in view at 

Por avmoment," says Fremont in hva «v\sv^\^ 
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narrative of this scene, ^'I was somewhat disheartened. 
All our books, almost every record of the jonmey, our 
journals and registers of astronomical and baromeiarical 
observations, had been lost in a moment. But it was no 
time to indulge in regrets, and I immediately set about 
endeavouring to save something from the wreck." 

JS^othing could be heard from a distance for the roar* 
ing of the waters, but making themselves understood as 
well as they could by signs, they commenced their opera- 
tions ; and now began an exciting chase after tin 
precious records of their labours, which were being &st 
borne away by the stream. Of all the articles on board, 
nothing had been saved but Fremont's donble-barreiled 
gun, which Descoteaux had caught and clung to with 
drowning tenacity. The men continued down the river 
on the left side, while Fremont and Mr. Preass descended 
on the right. Lajennesse, with a paddle in his hand, 
jumped on the boat alone, and continued down the pass. 
The little craft was now light, and cleared every place 
with less difficulty than before. In a short time he was 
joined by Lambert, and the search was continued for 
about a mile and a half, which was as &r as the boat 
could proceed in the pass. 

Here the natural wall on each side of them was no 
less than five hundred feet high, and the fragments of 
rocks from above had choked the river into a hollow 
pass but one or two feet above the surfisMse. Throogli 
this and the interstices of the rock the water found its 
way. Favoured beyond their expectations, all their 
registers had been recovered, with the exception of out 
of the journals, which, unfortunately, contained the notes 
and incidents of travel, topographical descriptioDSy a 
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' astronomical observations, and their baro- 
gister west of Laramie. " Fortunately," says 
*' our other journals contained duplicates of 
aportant barometrical observations which had 
. in the mountains. These, with a few scat- 
I, were all that had been preserved of our 
fical observations. In addition to these, we 
sircle ; but these, with a few blankets, con- 
T^erything that had been rescued from the 

iccess of Fremont's first expedition was so 
L its results so important, that he was soon 
I again by the United States' Government to 
explorations, which were continued in several 
B, by which our knowledge of the geography 
%i continent of Northern America may be said 
en completed. 



EARLY LIFE OF JOHN LEDYAED. 



die great traveller and explorer, was in early 
y a singular school, called Dartmouth College, 
ae in a wild, uncivilized district in America. It 
recently founded by a zealous preacher, with 
J object of preparing youths for the missionary 
of educating Indian youth who should return 
fibes and become teachers among their people, 
iras of a restless and eccentric disposition, and 
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was always very impatient of discipline. The tones of 
a bell at that time had never been heard among those 
primeval forests, and the stndents of the college were 
accustomed to be called together by the sound of a 
conch-shell, which was blown, in turn, by the new 
students ; and it was said that this duty, which he re- 
garded as degrading, contributed more than anything 
else to disgust Ledyard with his college life. He had 
scarcely been here more than four months, when one 
day young Ledyard suddenly disappeared, without pre- 
vious notice to his comrades and without permission 
from the president. When he returned, about three 
months and a half later, it appeared that he had wan- 
dered as far as the borders of Canada, and had spent 
some time among the " Six Nations," as the tribes of 
Indians in that part were called. His tour had not 
been useless, for he had acquired in his excursion a 
knowledge of Indian manners and Indian language, 
which was afterwards of essential service to him in his 
intercourse with savages in various parts of the world. 
He had, in fact, been engaged in a solitary survey of the 
missionary ground which he was contemplating as tbe 
theatre of his future career. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the pious heads of the college overlooked this 
youthfol freak of the young student. 

Ledyard's erratic spirit did not long want expedients 
to keep it alive. In mid- winter, when the ground was 
covered with deep snow, he collected a party whom he 
persuaded to accompany him to the summit of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and there to pass the night. The 
president of the college, bent on training up the young 
men to the hardihood necessary for their missionaiy 
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J consented. The projector of the expedition 
^d of his Yolanteers, and condacted them bj 
route through the thickets of a swamp and 
they reached the top of tlie mountain, just in 
indie a fire and arrange their encampment on 
before it was dark. The night was dreary 
)ss to most of the party, few of whom did not 
dawn with gladness; but their leader was 
ipt at his duty, and pleased with his success, 
day tbey returned, all being satisfied to rest 
itb this single experiment, except Ledyard, 
is sufficiently shown by his subsequent mar- 
reer, had a natural propensity for climbing 

afber this the youth's position became still 
)me to him, for, although he had an inextin- 
love of wandering in unexplored countries, 
Lven up all idea of being a missionary. To 
cussion on these points, lie determined to 
!)n the margin of the Connecticut river, whicb 
the college, stood many majestic forest trees, 
by a rich soil. One of these Ledyard con- 
cut down ; he then set himself at work to 
« trunk into a canoe, and in this labour he 
ted by some of his fellow-students. As the 
\ fifty feet long and three wide, and was to be 
and constructed by these unskilful workmen, 
ras not a trifling one. Operations were carried 
spirit till Ledyard wounded himself with an 
iras disabled for several days. When recovered, 
id himself anew to his work ; the canoe was 
launched into the stream, and, by the further 
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aid of liis companions, eqnipped and prepared for a 
voyage. 

Ledyard's wishes were now at their consnmmatioD, 
and bidding adieu to the hannts where he had gained a 
dubious fame, he set off alone with a light heart to 
explore a river, with the navigation of which he had 
not the slightest acquaintance. The distance to Hart- 
ford, the home of his guardian, Mr. Seymour, was not less 
than one hundred and forty miles ; much of the way was 
through a wilderness, and in several places th^re wwe 
dangerous falls and rapids. With a bear - skin for a ooyeiN 
ing, and his canoe well stocked with provisions, he 
yielded himself to the current and floated leisurely down 
the stream, seldom using his paddle, and stopping only 
in the night for sleep. He took only two books wiUi 
him, a Gbeek Testament and an Ovid, one of which 
he was deeply engaged in reading when his canoe 
approached a Fall, where he was suddenly roused 
by the noise of the waters rushing among the rooke 
through the narrow passage. The danger was im« 
minent, as no boat could go down that fall without 
being instantly dashed to pieces. With difficulty he 
gained the shore in time to escape, and through the 
assistance of the people in the neighbourhood, who were 
astonished at the novelty of such a voyage down the 
river, his canoe was drawn by oxen around the fall, 
and committed again to the water below. From that 
time till he arrived at his place of destination he met 
with no accident, although he was carried through 
several dangerous passes. On a bright Spring morning, 
just as the sim was rising, some of Mr. Seymour's 
family were standing near his house on the high bank 
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riyer, which emptied itself into the Gonnecti- 
they espied at some distance an object of nn- 
sarance moving slowly up the stream. Others 
icted hy the singnlarity of the sight, and all 
Bctnring what it conld be, till its questionable 
uned the obvious form of a canoe ; but by what 
} was moved forward, none could determine. 
^ was seen in the stem, but apparently with- 
r motion. At length, the canoe touched the 
ictly in front of the house. A person sprang 
ib&m. to a rock in the edge of the water, threw 
skin in which he had been enveloped, and 
yard stood in the presence of his imcle and 
as, who were filled with wonder at this sudden 
L ; for they supposed him still diligently pur- 
studies at the college, and fitting himself to 
gdonary among the Indians. Ledyard*s bio- 
dr. Sparks, observes that it is doubtful whether 
sons at the present day would willingly run 
hazard, even if guided by a pilot skilled in the 
a of that dangerous stream. 



THE STORY OF MBS. DORION. 



ting story of Mrs. Dorion, the wife of Peter 
m interpreter, employed by the trappers on the 
ombia and in the Oregon region, is related by 
imder Boss, in his picturesque narrative of iba 



I 
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expedition fitfced out by Mr. Astor to establish the 
Pacific Far Company. Boss and his companions^ were 
abont'to undertake a journey into the Snake country, in 
search of some of their comrades who had been absent 
since the previous summer, when a few Indians suddenly 
arrived at their encampment, bringing with them Mrs. 
Dorion and her infant children, the sole renmant of the 
unfortunate missing party. This lady related to Mr. 
Boss her melancholy history, nearly as follows : — 

About the middle of August in the previous year, 
the party which Mr. and Mrs» Dorion accompanied 
reached the Great Snake Biver, under the command of 
Mr. Beed. Soon afterwards they followed up a branch 
where they found plenty of beavers. Here they 
encamped, and built a house to winter in ; and the 
people spent their time in trapping the various animals, 
in which that country itbounds. About the latter end of 
September, three of the expedition, named Hobback, 
Bobinson, and Bezner, joined them ; but they were very 
poor, the Indians having robbed them of everything they 
had about fifteen days before. Beed gave them clothing 
and traps, and they went out to hunt with Mr. Dorion. 
At this time their troubles began ; for one of their 
number, named Landrie, fell from his horse, lingered 
for a while and died. Another, named Delaunay, was 
killed while trapping — a fact which Dorion discovered 
from seeing his scalp among the Indians, recognizing it 
from the colour of the hair. The Indians near the 
encampment were friendly,, although they had never 
before seen white men or women ; but when strange 
tribes visited them they were troublesome, and always 
asked for guns and amixxumtion. They stole ariidet 
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samp, and on one occasion wantonly destroyed 

e horses by driving an arrow into it. The 

1 soon afterwards removed farther np the river 

y built another house, and the people now 

ap as usual, sometimes coming home at night, 

3ntly sleeping out for several nights at a time* 

one evening, about the lOfch of January, a 

Indian came running to the house in great 

d told Mr. Eeed that a band, called the Dog* 

had burnt the first house that they had built, 

they were coming on whooping and singing 

ODg. After communicating this intelligence, 

1 went off immediately, and Mrs. Dorion took 

ro children, got upon a horso, and set off to 

ir husband was trapping ; but the night was 

road bad, and she lost her way. The next 

f cold and stormy she did not stir. ' On the 

ly, however, she set out again ; but seeing a 

ime of smoke in the direction she had to go, 

cing it might proceed from Indians, she got 

bushes again and hid herself. On the third 

in the evening, she came in sight of the hut 

r husband and the other men were hunting • 

ks she was approaching the place, she observed 

ming from the opposite side and staggering as 

; she stopped where she was till he came to 

of their party, named Le Clerc, wounded and 

1 loss of blood, was the man. He told her that 

die, Rezner, and her husband had been robbed 

lered that morning. . She did not go into the 

putting Le Clerc and one of her children on 

I with her, she turned round immediately, took 
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to the woods, and retraced her steps baok again to Mr. 
Heed's. Le Clerc, however, eonld not bear the jolting 
of the horse, and he fell once or twice, so that they had 
to remain for i;iearly a day in one place ; hat in the 
night he died, and the heroic lady covered him witk 
brushwood and snow, and put her children on the horse, 
herself walking and leading the animal by the halter. 
The second day she got back again to the house ; but 
here a terrible sight met her eyes — ^Mr. Beed and the 
men were all murdered, scalped, and cut to pieces. 

Desolation and horror stared her in the face. She 
turned from the shocking sight in agony and despair, 
took to the woods with her children and horse, and 
passed the cold and lonely night without food or fire. 
She was now at a loss what to do : the snow was deep, 
the weather cold, and they had nothing to eat. To 
undertake a long journey under such circumstances was 
inevitable death. Had she been alone she would have 
run all risks and proceeded ; but the thought of her 
children perishing with hunger distracted her. At tins 
moment a sad alternative crossed her mind — ^should she 
venture into the house among the dead and Iseek food 
for the living P She knew there was a good stock of 
fish there, but it might have been destroyed or earri^ 
off by the murderers; and, besides, they might be still 
lurking about and see her; yet she thought of her 
ehildren. Next morning, afW a sleepless night, she 
wrapped her ehildren in her dress, tied her hoorse to a 
thicket, and then went to a rising ground that o^w> 
looked the house, to see if she could observe aiiythiag 
stirring about the plac^ She saw nothing ; and, hard 
A8 the faBk vmS| she reslolvigd tb Ve^tux^ after dazk, 
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) retamed back to her children, and fonnd 
?\j frozen ; but she was afraid to make a fire in 
me lest the smoke might be seen; yet she 
Itemative, she must make a fire or let her 
perish. She accordingly made a fire and 
them, and then rolled them up again in the 
ingoished the fire, and set off after dark to the 
mt into the store, and at last found plenty of 
)red about. *' I gathered, hid, and slung upon 
," she says in her affecting narrative, ''as 
I could carry, and returned again before dawn 
y my children. They were nearly frozen, and 
h hunger. I made a fire and warmed them, 
we shared the first food we had tasted for the 
3 days. Next night I went back again and 
»ff another load ; but when these efforts were 
mk under the sense of my afflictions, and was 
days unable to move, and without hope. On 
ig a little, however, I packed all up, loaded my 
d putting my children on the top of the load, 
^ain on foot, leading the horse by the halter as 

is sad and hopeless condition, she travelled 
rleep snow, among the woods, rocks, and rugged 
r nine days, till she and the horse could travel 
Here she selected a lonely spot at the foot of 
srecipice in the Blue Mountains, intending th^fe 
be remainder of the winter. Having killed her 
id hung up the flesh on a tree for her winter 
3 built a small hut with pine branches, long 
d moss, and packed it all round with snow to 
m warm, and this was a difficult t&sk^ fot ^h:^ 



I 
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bad no axe, but only a knife to cut wood. In this edif 
tary dwelling sbe passed fiflty-three lonelj days. Sbe. 
tben lefb ber but, and set out witb ber cbildren to cnM 
tbe mountains ; but sbe became snow-blind the seoond 
day, and tbis was unfortunate, as tbeir proyisionB were 
almost exbausted. Having recoyered ber eigbt a littibi 
sbe set out again, and got clear of tbe mountains, and 
down to tbiB plains on tbe fifbeentb day after leaving ber 
winter encampments ; but for six days tbey bad scarcely 
anytbing to eat, and for tbe last two days not a mouth- 
ful. Soon after tbey bad reacbed tbe plains, sbe peiv 
ceived a smoke at a distance, but being unable to oanj 
ber cbildren fartber, sbe wrapped tbem up in ber dreMi 
left tbem concealed, and set out alone, in bopes of 
reacbing tbe Indian camp, wbere sbe bad sem tbe 
smoke ; but sbe was so weak tbat sbe could bardlj 
crawl, and bad to sleep on tbe way. Next day at noon 
sbe got to tbe camp. It^proved to belong to tbe Wallft 
Wallas, and sbe was kindly treated by tbem. Imme* 
diately on ber arrival, tbe Indians set off in search of 
ber cbildren, and brougbt tbem to tbe camp tbe same 
nigbt. Herfts^ey stayed for two days, and tben moved 
on to tbe rive?; -fecpectiug to bear sometbing of the 
wbite people on tbeir way eitber up or down — an expecv 
tation wbicb bappily proved well founded, for tbey were 
soon successful in conducting ber to tbe cbief encamp- 
ment of tbe expedition, wbere at lengtb sbe found retfc 
and shelter for berself and cbildren. 
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AOT) aABET IN TABTABY AND THIBET. 

1844 two Frenoh Catholic missionaries, named 
^abet, attEU^hed to the mission at Li- Wang, a 
th of the great wall of China, were instructed 
aperiors to travel in Mongolia and ascertain 
don of the tribes of that wild portion of 
B jonmey the two enthasiastic missionaries 
contemplated, and the instructions for their 

this strange and unknown country were 
f them with a joyful welcome. A young 
ort to Christianity was despatched by them 
f some camels which they had put to pasture 
B^dom of Namian, and pending his absence 
led the completion of several Mongol works 

occupied them a considerable time. Their 
ne of prayers and books of doctrine were 

a long delay ensued before the Lama re- 
npatient to set out, the missionaries advanced 
ountry to a desolate region of alternate 
fid inundations, called Pie-lie-Keou, where 
Mi him until winter was near at hand, and the 
their journey rendered more doubtfuL At 
returned and explained the causes of his 
ry delay, and the little community of Chris- 
rts laboured hard in fitting out the expedi- 
e repaired the great blue linen tent in which 
^s were to find shelter at night; others 
( pins for them out of pieces of ^ood ; others 
jir 0opper kettle, and i?epairfed "tti'B VswJKietL 
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legs of a joint stool ; wlule some prepared ropes, and 
put together the numerous parts of a camera burden. 
Tailors, carpenters, smiths, rope-makers, and saddle- 
makers, all assembled in busy co-operation in the court- 
yard of the humble mission-house ; for all were resolved 
that their spiritual advisers should proceed on their 
journey as well equipped as possible. 

When the arrangements were oompletedy the two 
missionaries drank a cup of tea and proceeded to the 
chapel. The Christians recited prayers for their safe 
journey, while the travellers received their farewells 
interrupted with tears, and went upon their way. Their 
Lama camel-driver, mounted on a mule, headed the 
march, while the two missionaries, one mounted on a 
tall camel, the other on a white horse, followed behind 
with two pack camels bearing their luggage. The 
French priests had resolved to lay aside their aocne- 
tomed habits and to dress themselves exactly like the 
Tartars, a plan which greatly facilitated their progrees 
in those uncultivated regions i but their journey was not 
without its difficulties, even at the outset. They were 
altogether unskilled in the art of saddling and girthing 
camels, so that they were continually obliged to halt 
either to re-arrange some cord or piece of wood whioh 
Irritated the animals, or to repack the baggage, which 
threatened every now and then to fall to the ground. 
They advanced, however, in spite of all delays, but still 
.very slowly. After one day's travelling they quitted 
the cultivated district and entered on the desert, whicA 
the Tartars «all '* The Land of Oras&" That night thej 
•topped at a miserable inn, a ehambor with, bani vbIK 
dimlj Seen by th:eUg)^t ^{ ^^mok floatiag in tiuok cd i^ 
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cup. The next evening they found them- 
the Bummit of a mountain — on an immense 
[tending from east to west a long day*B 
id from north to sonili still more. From tiiis 
7 oonld see pkdnlj far off in the plains oi 
16 tents of the Mongols^ ranged semi-ciroo- 
e slopes of the hills, and looking from that 
ke a number of beehiyes. It was a place 
its dang^s to the unwary traveller. Not a 
Bed in which the cold there did not kill many. 
' caaravans not arriving at their destinktioiL 
ber side of the mountain were sought and 
its desolate plains, with both m^i and beasts 
eath. Not was the peril less from robbers, 
le savage animids with whom the mountaia 
irite haunt. Assailed by robbers the unhappy 
ras generally stripped, not merely of hors6| 
d baggage, but even of the clothes he wore, 
irish&ng from cold and hunger, 
n having set before they reached this plat- 
f resolved to encamp for the night. Their 
d and their supper ended, their first slumber 
>rt was peaceful. 

loming, afber a break&bst of oatmeal and tea, 
imenced their march. They soon arrived at 
Obo, whither the Tartars resort to worship 
of the Mountain — a huge irregular heap 4if 
ig with bones and strips of coloured cloth, on, 
insmbed verses in the Thibetian and Mongo- 
giges. It was midday before the ground, bo^ 
9 descend, informed them that they mmo 
i^itet^mincrticmofthegr^at^t^Ba. t.V:^%^ 
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then descended into a deep yallej, and set up their tent 
that night on the margin of a pool. Thej were now in 
the kingdom of Gechekten, an undulating country with 
plenty of streams and abounding in wood and pasturage, 
but infested by bands of robbers. The Chinese who had 
long taken possession of it, had rendered it a general 
refuge for malefactors, so that a man of Gechekten had 
become synonymous with a desperate rufELan. The sun 
had just set, and the two missionaries were engaged in 
their tent in boiling tea, when their faithful Tartar dog 
Arsalan, warned them by his barking of the approach of 
a stranger. They could soon distinguish the trotting of 
a horse, and presently a mounted Tartar appeared at 
the door. The stranger made a respectful salutation to 
the supposed Lamas, raising his hand at the same time 
to his forehead. When the missionaries invited him to 
drink a cup of tea with them, he descended from his 
horse, and fastening him to one of their tent-pegs, 
seated himself by their fire. " Sir Lamas," he said, 
after an interchange of civilities, " under what quarter 
of the heavens were you born ?'* " We are from the 
West," replied the missionaries. ''And you, whence 
do you come ?" " My poor dwelling," replied the 
Tartar, '' is on the side of the north, at the end of the 
valley, which you may see there on the right." " Tour 
country is a fine one," remarked the missionaries ; but 
the Mongol shook his head sadly and made no reply. 
To the suggestion that it would be weU if the people 
would cultivate their, plains, he replied in a tone of 
settled conviction, '^ We Mongols are formed for living 
in tents and pasturing cattle." After some hours spent 
in, this way) during ^\v^Q\i\>\\^ Ti^^sioua^rifs asked many 
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concerning the country before them and its 
3 poor Mongol arose, bowed respectfully, 
8 horse again, and rapidly disappeared in the 

er day they wandered in this way, sometimes 
rough a great Tartar city; but more often 

in the open air, under the frail shelter of 
Happily they met with no serious molesta- 
tiheir adventures were not altogether wanting 
us incidents. When in the country of the 
>ne day just after noontide, they came upon a 
ngular beauty. Afber passing through a 
He between rocks, whose sunmiit seemed lost 
is, they found themselves in a large enclosure 
L by lofby hills, dotted here and there with 
. abundant spring supplied a small rivulet, 

of which were covered with wild mint and 
)s and flowers. The rivulet, after flowing 
enclosure, through luxuriant grass, issued by 
milar to that by which they had entered the 
imdadchiemba, their faithful Lama servant, 
^7 ^gg^ to be allowed to set up their tent 
jet us proceed no further to-day," he pleaded ; 
not gone far this morning, it is true, and the 

high in the heavens ; but we have to prepare 
a." No one opposing this appeal, Samdad- 
roceeded to set up the tent by the side of the 
le had often boasted of his dexterity in dis- 
imals, and he appeared delighted with this 
y of showing his skill upon a fat roebuck 
f had just obtained. Having suspended the 
>m the branch of a tree, diax^^Tia^'Va^Vx^'^^ 
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and tamed up his sleeyes, lihe Lama inquired whetiier 
his master would have the animal cut tip in the Chinese^ 
the Turkish, or the Tartar fashion ? Having no reason 
for preference, M. Hue and his companion left Samdad- 
chiemba to follow his own taste in the matter ; and in a 
few moments the roebuck was skinned and cleaned, and 
the flesh cut away from the bones entire, and even with- 
out separating the limbs, so that the skeleton alone re- 
mained hanging to the pine boughs. This thej were 
informed was the Turkish fashion, employed on long 
journeys to saye trarellers from the trouble of carrying 
bones. 

This business concluded, Samdadohiemba cut some 
slices of yenison and proceeded to fry them in mutton 
&it, " a process," says M. Hue, " not perhaps strictiy con- 
formable to the precepts of the culinary art ; but the 
difficulties of our position did not aUow us to do better.*' 
Their sayoury meal was soon ready, and the party might 
reasonably haye expected that they would be the first to 
test the results of Samdadchiemba's skill; but in this 
they were disappointed by a ludicrous incident. They 
had seated them in triangular form upon the grass, 
haying placed in the midst the lid of the cauldron, 
which seryed them for a dish, when suddenly they 
heard a loud rushing noise oyerhead, and looking up- 
wards saw a great eagle hoyering immediately oyer 
them. Like a lightning flash he descended upon their 
dinner, and inmiediately rose with the same rapidity, 
bearing off in each claw a large slice of yenison. On 
recoyering from their fright and astonishment at this 
radden accident, the two priests laughed heartily ; but 
£!amdadchiemba vr^a \\\>V\q m^m^^ Vi ^oin in their 
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) was In a fit of fury, not only at the loss of 
I, but beoanse tHe eagle in its flight had 
idministered to him a sharp blow on the ear 
ids of its great wings. This event served to 
m more cautions on feast days. Baring 
ley they had before heard eagles on several 
lovering over them at meal times; but no 
he kind had ever oconrred before ; probably, 
orator, because the royal birds had scorned 
larily hnmble repasts. Eagles were seen by 
where in the deserts and plains of Tartary, 
making wide circles in the air, sometimes 
•on a hill point, motionless as the point itself, 
L those countries molests the eagle. It can 
est where it pleases, and there rear its young, 
)ld, without being interfered with in any way 

^he wanderers entered Western Toumet, they 
for nearly a month traversing the desert, 
fcheir tent every night in the first convenient 
k presented itself, and accustomed to see 
►ut the sky OTerhead, and around them the 
le plains of grass. They had long, as it 
n leave of the world ; and all they had seen in 
tape was a few Tartar horsemen, dashing 
b country like so many birds of passage, 
iously," says M. Hue, " our tastes had become 
and the Mongolian desert had awakened in us 
nent adapted to silence and solitude. When, 
we found ourselves amid the cultivation of 
[vilized land, we felt oppressed, suffocated, 
ig, however, soon passed away, and we camft 
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to feel tHat after all it was more agreeable, after a 
day's joumey, to take up our abode in the shelter of a 
well-provided iDn, than to have to set up a tent, to 
gather fuel, and to prepare our own spare meal before 
we could take our rest." 

In this way, in spite of hunger, thirst, and all the 
other dangers of travel, both by summer and winter, in 
a wild country, altogether unknown to the rest of the 
world, the two missionaries made their way at length to 
Lha-Ssa, the mysterious capital of Thibet, the seat of 
the Grand Lama, or pontifical sovereign, of that country. 
Eighteen months had been consumed in these weaiy 
wanderings, when they found themselves at length 
approaching the city which had been to them so long 
only as a name. Only when within a few days' joumej 
of it did the nomadic character of the Thibetians begin 
to disappear. A few cultivated fields began to appear 
in the desert. Houses by degrees took the place of 
black tents ; at length the shepherds disappeared, and 
they found themselves in the midst of an agricultural 
people. Thus they arrived at the town of Pampon, 
which is regarded by the pilgrims as the vestibule to the 
Holy City. "After travelling through the deserts,'* 
exclaims M. Hue, "where the only living creatures 
you encounter are robbers and wild beasts, this plain 
seemed to us the most delightful in the world. Our 
long and laborious journeying had so nearly reduced 
us to the savage state that any token of civilization 
appeared to us something almost marvellous. We were 
in ecstacies with everything ; a horse, a tree, a plough, 
a furrow in the field — the slightest thing seemed worthy 
of notice. ...... After eighteen months' 
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e expedition had been left by day near the 

forest, and when they had been driven into 

a^ht one of the mnles was disoovered to be miss« 

looking through the woods for an hoar, he was 

; dead, with his " lariat," or o<Mrd, drawn close 

I neck. It had become loose, and, trailing 

fronnd, had been entangled with the branches 

Tee, and in his endeavours to extricate him- 

I strangled. The party were attracted to the 

9 howling of wolves, and they foond that he 

partially devoured by them. Their engineer, 

d a wolf-skin for a saddle-cloth, determined 

to kill one of them. Mr. Carvalho assisted 

send a high tree immediately over the body of 

nntied the lariat, and, attaching his rifle to 

of it, he. palled it np to him. The rest of 

retomed to camp. About four o'clock in the 

he being still out, the artist roasted some 

lat, and went to seek him. He found him 

) tree, quietly awaiting an opportanity to kill 

He declined to come down ; but his comrade 

what danger he was exposing himself, and 

him to return to camp. Finding him deter- 

remain, Mr. Carvalho sent him up his supper^ 

ned to camp, expecting him to be in at sun* 

fairies were now on fire just beyond the belt 
rand through which Colonel Fremont had to 
MPoming alarmed for the engineer, Mr. Eglo* 
■ral of the party went to bring him in. They 
I half way to the camp, dragging by the lariat 
ibody of an immense wolf whidb he had shot^ 
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and thej assisted him on witli his booty as well as they 
could. 

Mr. Carvalho then lay down to take a three honrs' 
rest. When he went on duty, the scene that presented 
itself was sublime. A breeze had sprung up which 
dissipated the smoke to windward. The full moon was 
shining brightly, and the piles of clouds which sur- 
rounded it presented magnificent studies of light and 
shadow. The fire had reached the belt of woods, and 
had already burned part of the tree which their comrade 
had been seated on all day. The fire on the north side 
had burned up to the water's edge, and had there 
stopped. The whole horizon now seemed bounded by 
fire. The Delaware Indians who accompanied the ex- 
pedition had by this time picketed all the animals near 
the creek they were encamped on, and all the baggage 
of the camp was safely carried down the banks near the 
water. When day dawned, the magnificent woods which 
had sheltered their animals now appeared a forest of 
black scathed trunks. When the fii^e had gradually 
increased around them, they dared not change their 
ground, because they saw no point where there was nofc 
more danger than where they were, and because, if they 
moved away, the Indian chief, Solomon, who, after con- 
ducting them to the camp-ground they now occupied, 
had returned to guide Colonel Fremont, would not 
know where to find them again. 

Just after breakfast, one of the Delawares gave a 
loud whoop, and pointed to the burning prairie before 
them, where, to their great joy, they saw Colonel Fre- 
mont, followed by an immense man, who proyed to be the 
doctor on a huge m-ole^ ^xvi the Indian chief and his 
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;allopmg through the blazing element in the 
:>f the camp. Instantly, with one accord, all 
discharged their rifles in a volley, the tents 
}k, and they wanted to make a signal for their 
They all reloaded, and, when the new comers 
near, fired a salute. The men and Indians 
)ly surrounded Fremont, with kind inquiries 
lealth. " No fafher," says Carvalho, " had he 
it from his children, could have been received 
3 enthusiasm and real joy." To reach them 
travel over nearly fifty miles of country which 
on fire. The Indian trail which led to their 
ig obliterated, it was difficult and arduous to 
but the keen sense of the Indian directed him, 
difficulties, directly to the spot. During the 
3 day they put the camp in travelling order, 
e night the fire crossed the Kansas River, and 
ly approaching their camp. At daylight their 
'ere all packed, the camp raised, and all the 
eir saddles. The only escape was now through 
ig grass; they accordingly dashed into it, 
at the head, his officers following, while the 
le party were driving up the baggage animals, 
tance we rode through the blazing fire," says 
xlho, "could not have been more than one 
feet, for the grass, which quickly ignites, as 
msumes, leaving only black* ashes in the rear." 
;ed through the fiery ordeal unscathed, made 
)ver the burnt shrubs and grass about fifteen 
i camped for the night on the dry bed of a 
id to be at last beyond the reach of the terrible 
e. 
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AS ADTBSTVBM IN THB BUSH. 



BsofiNT Austaralian journals have told the ezoitiiig stoiy 
of the escape of Mr. Dontiellj, from what appeared to 
he ioevitahle death from a singtdaar accident in tka 
yrilds in the neighhourhood of Hawkes' Bay. Finding 
himself alone at a lonely home station in the bosh, Mr. 
Donnelly determined to visit another station about ten 
miles ofiT, with the intention of hunting wild pigs <» 
the following day. He accordingly started on horse- 
back with his' blankets, and taking with him a loaf of 
bread and a pocket flask of brandy. Having only al 
the last moment thought of taking the bread, bom a 
belief that the station to which he was going was short 
of flour, he fortunately carried it at his side instead of 
packing it with other articles on the saddle. 

It was late in the afbemoon as he started, and Us 
horse making slow progress over the stony and difficalt 
country, darkness began to overtake him among some 
small hills at a few miles from his destination. As tbis 
was a difficult place for a strauger to find even in tiie 
daytime, he knew that it would be useless to proceed in 
the darkness, and therefore returned on the tracks of 
his horse's hoofls, and reached the plain or *' flat" in 
safety. Finding no place of shelter here he wandered 
about for several hours, when on his horse refusing to 
|>roceed, he alighted and tried to lead the animal. Tin 
toight had now become darker, and heavy doads gtm 
unmistakable tbkens of approaching rain ; bat this 
Only rendex^'d it m<Ste lii^^^^ax^ \)c^ ^nd shelter* 8t3l 
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lis horse, and oarefnily feeling his way step by 
irent on for some time when suddenly his feet 
nd he found himself hanging over some depth, 

saved from falling further by holding to the 
1 reins, while the animal struggled violently 
0. There was not a mom^it to be lost as ho 

to be pulling the horse over upon him, and 
lelly therefore let go the bridle. Instantly the 
reared to recover himself, but the rider slipped 
k distance of fifty feet when he stopped, appa- 
rested by a small fiat only a few yards wide, 
bad time to recover his breath, and to satisfy 
liat alihough muc^ bruised no bones had been 

• was the nature of the spot on which he tiins 
usel^ became now an anxious question. That 
.t a ledge over a still deeper precipice he soon 
himself; but its exact limits, or the means 
offered of escape, were less easy to ascertain, 
tided a few matches which he had in endea- 
x> explore it, but finding that he could make 
t, he determined to resign himself and wait for 
The wind and rain now rose almost to a 
end it was with difficulty that he could ke^ 
B from chilling by rubbing ihem alternately, 
ankle, which had been straioed, caused him 
bble pain. At length day broke, and slowly 
to him his forlorn situation. Se found hims^ 
he way down the precipitous bank of the river 
CO, The ledge that he was on extended only 
mndred yards each way, and at each extremity 
L ikB precipice rising afamptfy overhead^ ^hilk 
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below him at a distance of two hundred feet was the 
shingle of the dry river bed, into which a slip of the foot 
mnst have dashed him in an instant. Searching about 
he fonnd a hole, through which he oonld just contrive to 
squeeze his body, and descending a few feet he found 
in it a trickling rill of water, but could find no way out, 
and he was compelled to return. The next night was 
passed like the first, except that he spent his time in 
calling aloud &om time to time, althongh he well knew 
that there was no hope of assistance in that desolate 
region. The next day he managed to pnt up a small 
shelter of earth and stones about two feet high, and 
scarcely hoping for better fortune on the morrow, he 
passed another miserable night. The next morning he 
tried to make a rope of wild flax ; but the flax was aU 
rotten, and the heavy stones with which he tried his 
rude manufactures invariably broke them, and indicated 
the fate he must have met with if he had trusted him- 
self to their aid. Again he paced to and fro, trying one 
place and then another, and occasionally going down 
into the small cave to replenish his flask with water. 
He felt very thirsty, but suffered but little from hunger, 
though he ate very sparingly of the bread which he 
had so fortunately brought with him. On this day he 
indulged the wild fancy that he could see men trying to 
catch a horse, but he became convinced at last that 
horse and men were but trees in the distance, to which 
his feverish imagination had lent those forms. 

The next morning, having been now three nights 
and three days in this dismal situation, he again com* 
menced his weary pacing up and jdown, and fruitless 
attempts to climb up the fi^ce of the pitJcipicJfe, until 
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oon, when finding himself growing weaker he 

to try one last chance, which must either bring 
afety or certain death. He had seen the place 
bat had lefb it as a last resource, the chances 

greatly against success. At one of the extre- 
^ his ledge there was a shelf of clay, leaning at 
ierable angle, and extending more than one 

yards. At the end of this he could see that 
: was not quite so steep, and there were some 
rowing. Haying made up his mind that his 
8 come, Mr. Donnelly took off his boots and 
led his garments closely to his limbs, com- 
his soul to Grod, and began his perilous attempt, 
step he cut a hole with his pocket clasp knife, 
ng made a place for his foot cut another alter- 
)r his hand to hold by. The slightest crum- 

the clay, the least slip of a foot, must have 
dm down the terrible depth below ; but he 
)n steadily, always looking upward. An hour 
ad he was still safe, still working on. In an- 
Jf hour he had reached the welcome bushes, 
abled him finally to climb to the level above, 
lanking Grod for his success, he soon made his 
the station to tell the story of his miraculous 
om death. 



THE LADY AND THB HBATES. 

lonth of October, 1854, Miss Fanny Loviot, a- 
'rench lady, took a passage on board a Chilian 

22 
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brig at Hong-Kong, bound for San Francisco, whither 
she was proceeding to join a sister established in that 
eity. Adventurous and enterprising bj nature, Miss 
Loviot had joined with a fellow-countrjwoman in some 
commercial speculations which had taken her to China, 
and detained her there some time ; and her experiences 
in that country are described by her in a narrative 
of considerable interest. Her adventures on land, 
however, are entirely thrown into the shade by her 
account of the accidents of her voyage home, which, 
strange and romantic as they are, are perfectly well 
authenticated. 

The vessel in which she embarked was a fine brig of 
eight hundred tons burden, commanded by Captain 
Booney, an Englishman. Her only fellow-travellers were 
a good-natured Chinese merchant named Than-Sing, 
and an American supercargo. On the second evening 
of their passage they were overtaken by the iyphoim, 
that wind so dangerous to vessels in the Indian ocean 
and the Chinese seas, by which the mizenmast and main- 
mast were snapped asunder, while the ressel laboured 
until the following day in imminent danger of foun- 
dering. When the storm had subsided, it was succeeded 
by a dead calm, which rendered the ship almost entirely 
helpless. With difficulty the captain succeeded in 
getting a sail hoisted to the foremast, and in that posi- 
tion they waited for a return of the wind. 

Wearied out by eighteen hours of terror of ship- 
wreck, Miss Loviot now retired to her berth. " I was so 
fatigued," she says, " that I could have slept upon the 
planks as contentedly as upon a bed of down, and my 
sleeping-place appeared to me the most delightfbl in 
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1. I hoped to sleep for at least ten or twelve 
nd liad no sooner lain down than I dropped 
ep slumber." Some time afterwards, but how 
knew not, she was awakened by a strange out- 
sitting up, daEzlod and bewildered in her berth, 
i the little cabin filled with a singular reddish 
lonvinced that the ship was on fire, she sprang 
r berth, and rushed towards the door. The 
and the American were standing on the 
[, apparently as little able as herself to explain 
It. Meanwhile the outcry which had disturbed 
ased ; while fragments of stone and iron were 
hrough the skylights, and strange flashes of 
*e reflected through the gloom. Clinging fran- 
) the Captain, Miss Loviot exclaimed, "The 
)n fire! Captain, do you not hear? What 
hat ?" " I do not know," replied the Captain, 
ig into his cabin, he quickly returned with a 
volver in his hand. By a Strange neglect, this 
appeared to be the only weapon of defence on 
ki this instant the mate of the vessel cam« 
towards them. Too much terrified to hear 
said. Miss Loviot now returned to her cabin, 
bed up to the porthole, which commanded a 
the sea, and there, by the red glare of torches 
she beheld a crowd of Chinese junks. The 
w flashed upon her in an instant. In their 
condition they had become surrounded by 
those terrible marauders which infest ^e 
seas, and whose deeds of wanton cruelty ax« 
3ct of so many fearful stales. The ship and 
e entirely in their power. Three juziks iroi> 
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rounded tbem, and upwards of one hundred men were 
now upon the deck of the brig, uttering terrible yells. 
The smashing of the glass had awakened the crew, and 
the light which they had taken for fire was occasioned 
by the bursting of fireballs, which, according to their 
custom, the pirates cast on the deck to frighten them. 
The captain, the supercargo, and the mate made an 
effort to go on deck, Miss Loviot following them, but 
they were driven back by the flaming balls, and com- 
pelled to retreat and conceal themselves. Through a 
crack in the partition they could now witness the pro- 
ceedings of their assailants. Seen by the lurid light of 
the fires they looked hideous enough. All were attired 
in Chinese costume, except that they wore red turbans, 
and round their waists had broad leathern belts holding 
knives and pistols. Besides these arms, each man 
carried in his hand a sword. "At the sight of this," 
says Miss Loviot, " I thought my last hour was at hand. 
Crawling on my hands and knees I hid myself near the 
entrance, where I was scarcely able to breathe, on 
account of the merchandise which was there piled up 
nearly to the level of the deck. We heard them now 
descend to the cabins, destroying all that came in their 
way.'' Soon a familiar sound reached their ears. It 
was the voice of Than>Sing, the worthy Chinese mer* 
chant, whom the pirates had just discovered, and who 
was engaged in a loud altercation with them. They 
appeared to be insisting on his informing them where 
the crew were concealed ; for the old man soon after- 
wards called aloud, " Captain, where are you P Answer. 
Come quickly.'* No one moved from his hiding- 
place, except the Captain, who now grasped hia revolver^ 
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d to eboofc the first man who shonld approach 
it Miss Loviot implored him to restrain him- 
olence conld scarcely serve them, and might 
holesale massacre. 

igitives were at last discovered, by the pirates 
le hatchway on deck and letting down a lighted 
In another moment five or six pirates, ftdly 
saped into the hold and advanced towards 
'he captain then arose and offered to surrender 
ver, and finally the whole of the crew were 
I to ascend. Surrounded by a crowd of savage- 
pirates, armed with swords and pistols. Miss 
,w every eye fixed eagerly upon the few jewels 
lad about her ; and she instantly pulled off her 
L ear-rings, and threw them at their feet. An 
luffle ensued among the men, and they then 
ler towards the stairs leading to the upper 
lere she found her unfortunate companions 
rith chains. The sea was now agitated, and 
ads were moving quickly across the sky, while 
lappy vessel swayed to and fro like a log upon 
rs. A cold mist was beginning to ariso from 
r, and silence reigned around, broken only by 
IS of an unfortunate sailor who had been in- 
the storm of the previous night. " Tom by a 
I fears and regrets," says Miss Loviot, " I 
> weep, but could not shed a tear." 
Lwhile, the pirates were ransacking the vessel 
ler. Some of them came up to their unhappy 
uptive, to bid her by signs to observe the chains 
ich her companions were loaded. One wretch 
le back of his cold sabre blade along her throat, 
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almost killing her i^ith terror ; bat while in this 8tat« 
the kindly Than- Sing touched her on the ghonlder 9fii 
whispered, " Do not be a&aid. Their object is oplj to 
frighten jou, lest jou should attempt to set your oom- 
panions at liberty." The captives were now taken 
before the pirate chief, who interrogated them as to 
their names, country, and condition in life. After this 
the sailors were unchained to work the ship, and the 
pirate chief ordered them to make for a neighbouring 
bay ; informing them that at the least sign of revolt, 
which indeed was hopeless as they were unarmed, idl 
would be slaughtered without remorse. Meanwhile 
Than-Sing, the su'percargo, and Miss Loviot, being ns^* 
less in the working of the ship, were left on the upper 
deck in the company of the wounded sailor. The 
weather had now become more misty and colder, and 
ill-clad as they were, the unfortunate captives auifered 
severely. Their captors, however, were not wholly in- 
different to their miseries, but had sufficient oompassioi^ 
to cover them with a few mats and pieces of saildoth. 
Shortly afterwards they heard the sound of falling ohaina, 
and the anchor was cast again. 

Contrary to the expectations of the crew the pirates 
offered them no violence, but seemed only intent 
on stripping the vessel of all that was valuable, in 
which they spent the whole of the following day. At 
dawn, the next morning, some of the sailors rushed on 
deck, crying out, *^ The pirates are leaving na.*' A 
sudden hope possessed them all, but it was of abort 
duration. The pirates were indeed leaving them, bat a 
new flotilla was bearing down upon them with all sail 
set. For a quarter of an hour tboy were left alone 09 
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jk of their veisel, during whioli Thau-Sing 
1 to them that the small junks were making off 
ir booty, lest it should be taken from them by 
comers. It was therefore clear that these new 
were more numerous, and perhaps fiercer, than 
rs. Miss Loyiot implored the captain to give 
e disguise, and he kindly furnished her with 
% pair of trousers, and a Chinese jacket ; whil^ 
he sailors gave her his cap, under which she 
fathered up her hair. About forty junks soon 
ds surrounded the vessel, and as the crew lay 
d below they could hear them on deck and in 
ins, pillaging the yessel of what articles still 
d. The first junks having conveyed away but a 
irt of their booty, the pirates of the new flotilla 
bundance of valuables remaining ; and they were 
e too busy in plundering the vessel, to take 
those who were concealed aboard. Soon after- 
such of the junks as had obtained a sufficient 
: plunder, dropped away and set sail for those 
Ilages in which they were in the habit of lurk« 
laptain Eooney and his companions now dreaded 
ir store of provisions should have been entirely 
d, and their fears soon appeared to be only too 
rounded. A sack of rice, and a small bag of 
were all that remained. They were completely 
be. For more than two days they had scarcely 
anything, and faint with exhaustion they gave 
Ives up to despair. 

it night the pirates left the vessel for awhile, but 
[ junk was still lying alongside. A scheme was 
i among the Captain ^d men to lower the jolly* 
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boat, whicli was still haiiging amidsliips ; to board the 
solitary junk, and stirprise and slay the pirates it con- 
tained, and then make an effort to escape to Macao, 
which in the opinion of Than-Sing, was not more thwi 
twenty miles distant ; but even if they succeeded in cap- 
turing the junk, they knew that they would in all 
probability be overtaken during the night by other 
pirates, who guessing how they had obtained possession 
of the pirate vessel would kill them without mercy. 
Miss Loviot then proposed that they should make the 
desperate attempt of escaping in the jolly-boat, and 
trusting to their fate to reach the mainland. It was 
accordingly determined that the boat should be emptied 
of the coal with which it was half filled, and lowered 
into the water. The men worked eagerly at this task, 
and had completed the lightening of the boat, when to 
their intense disappointment, they discovered that 
several planks had started in the bottom of the boat, 
which was thus rendered unseaworthy. Discouraged as 
they were, the sailors persisted in the attempt, and 
lowered their boat ; but a moment more, convinced them 
that the attempt was hopeless. The boat was already 
half full of water, and the impossibility of keeping it 
afloat at sea by baling when loaded with sailors beoame 
evident to all. 

On the following day, no pirates coming aboard, the 
sailors set to work industriously to repair the jolly-boat^ 
which was now their only hope of escape. Their task 
required at least eight or ten hours of incessant labour, 
and their only hope was in the continued absence of the 
pirates. Happily the greater part of the day passed, 
and no sail was yet visible. Meanwhile all toiled with^ 
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or rest. A mast was fitted to the boat ; and a 
I of sail made out of the pieces of sail-cloth that 

the deck. All their rigging had been taken 
cut; but the men contrived to make some 
lanes serve the purpose of rope. All was at 
mplete, and they were preparing to lower their 
•e more, when two junks suddenly hove in 
parently bearing down upon them. Hastily 
e traces of their preparations, they were now 
L again to take refuge in their cabins and there 
%t might happen. The pirates who now came 
nee more searched the wreck, but without in- 
B crew; and having made an unsuccessful 
io set fire to it departed. The boat was now 
rith difficulty ; and the captain, crew, and pas- 
vrenty-two in number including Miss Loviot, put 
n the moment of their starting, two sailors were 
r occupied in baling out the water which made 
irough a leak in the bottom of the jolly-boat ; 
roved useless ; and rowing, weak and wearied 
rere, made no way against the sea. Their 
lely fashioned during the day, were too heavy 
}urpose ; while the waves constantly washing 
I, threatened to engulph their firail bark. In 
o this, a cold north wind blew against them 
g the fingers of the rowers; and after proceeding 
30 miles in this manner, they were compelled 

and to their great discouragment, drifb back 
he wreck, where after awhile they were again 
. to take refuge. 

out with fatigue and hunger, Miss Loviot once 
w herself down upon the deck of the dis« 
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mantled vessel, and soon fell asleep. On awakeniog 
early in the morning, slie found herself in tlie midst of 
a gronp of armed Chinese, who summoned the Europeans 
to the cabin, where the chief of the pirates informed 
them through Than- Sing that Captain Rooney- was to 
be forwarded to Hong-Kong, there to negotiate for 
ransoming the most important of the prisoners ; and 
that in the meantime the lady and Than- Sing must 
remain as hostages. The latter were accordingly placed 
aboard the pirate junk while the captain was despatched 
on his errand. Day afber day Miss Loviot remained in 
this dismal captivity, hourly expecting her omel 
persecutors to put an end to her existence. Half starved 
and confined in a loathsome part of the hold, amid 
vermin of every kmd, she gradually lost all hope of 
deliverance. During this period, the junk attacked 
another merchantman, and again the same horrible war 
cries met her ear, which had aroused her aboard the 
brig. Sometimes the pirates came down to observe her 
misery, and appeared to take a wanton delight in 
terrifying her with menacing gestures. At others with 
a strange caprice they allowed her to ascend to the deck 
with her companion, and gave them to drink a liqner 
extracted from rice. On one occasion, finding an old 
book in German characters in the hold, the relio of some 
former act of piracy. Miss Loviot, in the hope that it 
might some day faU into the hands of Europeans, took a 
hair-pin from her hair and scratched in it as well as sha 
could the following note. '* I have been captured hj 
Chinese pirates, and am detained a prisoner by them. I 
am a French woman, and was a passenger on board the 
* Caldera.' This is my seventh day in the junk,-* 
Fanny Loviot." 
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^fch deliverance came. The junk was riding 
one morning, tlie hatcliway being dosed over 
s, when Miss Loviot and the faithful companion 
tivity, were awakened by the sound of hurry- 
id voices. Than- Sing listened awhile^ and 
ing forward whispered, " Hush ! they W9 
here is a steam-vessel in pursuit of them." 
awards the trap was raised by some one from 
It was the ship's cook. ^' Do not be afraidi" 
led. ^' There is a steamer bearing down on 
are saved." The news proved correct, and in 
ne. Miss Loviot and her fellow captive stood 
B English vessel. It appeared that on the news 
ture of the ^' Galdera" being conveyed to Hong- 
Imiral Sir William Hoste had sent the British 
war the " Sparta " with twenty-four marines, 
ny with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
3mpany's vessel the " Lady Mary Wood," in 
ihe pirates. These vessels however had 
without finding them ; and a second expedition 
aized in the '' Ann," which was the name of 
I which succeeded in finding them. Accident 
) directed the captain to steer in the direction 
luntain under shelter of which the pirates witb 
tims had chanced to anchor. Miss Loviot 
1 landed at Hong-Kong : kind friends md 
sers ftirnished her with a new outfit, and th^ 
f proceeding to Europe, where sbo arrived 
(urther accident. 
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THE MISSIONARY AND THE ALUGATOES. 



Mr. Bernatj, a clergyman who spent some years of 
missionary labour in the interior of British Goiana, 
tells an anecdote illustrative of the dangers of navi- 
gation on the rivers of that country. Having encamped 
one evening, when travelling in the interior, at a place 
called Onissaro, where alligators abound, the Indians, 
in cleaning the game, left the entrails of the animals on 
the sand bea<;h. The scent of them attracted an un- 
usual number of alligators to the spot. The moon 
shone brightly, and they were seen moving under water 
by the waves occasioned on the surface. The people 
having retired to rest, Mr. Bemau was reading under 
an awning in his canoe, and was soon convinced that 
these voracious creatures were assembled in great 
numbers, from the strong smell of musk that was given 
out from beneath the water. Presently one came up 
close to the canoe drawing his breath, which, in the 
stillness of the night, sounded terrific. Starting on his 
couch, and wishing to get a peep at the creature, 
Mr. Bernau drew aside the little curtain, but he had 
sunk. A few minutes after he felt the canoe moving, 
and thinking that one of the alligators had got into it| 
he grasped a cutlass which was near him, and, seeing 
his curtain move, was just about to give a violent 
blow, when the thought flashed across his mind that 
perhaps it is one of the people. He therefore asked, 
" Who is there ?" " John," was the answer. " What 
do you want?" *'I see," said he, "that there are 
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;ators around you, and I am come to take 
1." " Most thankful was I,*' says Mr. Bemau, 
laving struck the blow, and, after recovering 
ittle, I tried to persuade the Indian to go and 
in his hammock, which he had slung high 
le trees, but he positively refused. He sat 
I bench before the tent, with a spear between 
nd there he remained till break of day. After 
nent was over, I fell sound asleep, and when I 
nd the Indian still sitting there." 
;ors abound in the Upper Essequibo, and more 
in the creeks. ** I have seen," says the same 
as many as t/cn at one time basking them* 
;he sun, and swimming on the water like logs 

They are afraid of men and quite harmless, 
ihey are left unmolested ; but when bereaved 
^oung, they are very ferocious." Brie, one 
cnpanied him, told him that there he lost one 
>ple. The Indians, in order to see the fish 
inctly in the dark waters of the creeks, are 
»d to climb on the trees which line their banks, 
jh they shoot them when passing by. One of 
e, when drawing the bow, slipped off the 
id fell into the water, when an alligator bit off 

He bled to death in a few minutes. At 
>lace higher up the river, this man related to 
mary an incident which occurred to one of his 
Falling off the tree in the manner just de- 
e fell upon an alligator's back. The Indian 
perceived what had happened, and felt that 
are was moving under him, than he clasped 
B round the alligator's body, and was thus 
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dragged througli the water across the creek, where the 
creature climbed up through the bushj by which the 
Indian's back was much lacerated. The alligator next 
returned to the creek, and dragging the Indian through, 
tried to climb upon the opposite bank. This being 
rather steep, he was slow in effecting it, and the Indian, 
observing this to be a favourable moment to make his 
escape, threw himself backward, and, swimming acrosSi 
saved his life. It may be conceived that both the rider 
and his beast were equally glad of getting rid one of the 
other. 

This anecdote confirms, in a curious way, the well- 
known story related by Mr, Waterton in his narrative of 
travels in the same region, which has provoked some 
amount of incredulity. There appears, in fact, to be 
libtle doubt that these animals, so formidable in 
direct attack, become altogether powerless when 
they are opposed by means similar to those which 
Mr. Waterton adopted with so much skill and sucoesi. 
That distinguished traveller and naturalist, indeed, 
appears to have accidentally employed a meUiod of 
baffling the fary of the cayman or cdligator well known 
to the people on the banks both of the African a&d South 
American rivers. The swiftness of its movemeiits ren- 
ders it hopeless to escape from it by direct flight, and to 
come within reach of its jaws is fatal. There remaios 
scarcely any chance of escape, if attacked, but to spring, 
if possible, on the animal's back, and by taking up a rid- 
ing position near the head to clasp it firmly until aa 
opportunity presents itself for escape. Only ooolnoM 
and dexterity appear to be required to execute this oomo* 
what unpleasant movement with success. 
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MADAM PFEITFER. 



ITS of snccessfnl enterprise have not been en* 

lopolized by the male sex; but few women 

have undertaken distant and perilous journejB 

1 land with such courage and perseverance as 

ajed by the heroic Anna Pfeiflfer, a Viennese 

IB extraordinary woman appears to hare been 

fith an insatiable thirat for visiting foreign 

I for exploring countries unknown or little 

The wife of a Polisli advocate, it was not 

bad reached the age of forty-five years that 

herself, by the completion of the education of 

l*en and their establishment in life, free to 

her long-cherished designs. It was then that 

to mature the plan for her first long journey, 

determined to accomplish alone. Her meand 

jedingly small, but she says in her diary, " I 

practice the strictest economy. Privation 
nforts had nO terrors for me. I had endured 
y enough compulsorily, and I reflected that 
Id be much easier to bear if I encountered 
.ntarily, and with an object in view." When 
rted to her friends her intention ol visiting 
L, she was regarded as simply a ctazy ^ithu- 

1 fow thought her to be in earnest in the 
Nevertheless, she kept her resolution, and, in 

1842, visited Jerusalem and other principal 
bhe Holy Land ; and, having journeyed as far 
bhmus of Suez and the Bed Sea, retnmed by 
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way of Egypt, the Mediterranean, and Italy, to Vienna, 
-where she was induced to publish her diary, under tha 
title of " Journey of a Viennese Lady to the Holy Land.'^ 
Though as yet Madame Pfeiffer's travels related only to 
well-trodden paths, the work attracted much attention, 
and, what was more important to her, provided her 
with a moderate sum with which to undertake new 
journeys. 

Madam Pfeifier now began to study languages, and 
to endeavour to obtain such an acquaintance with botany 
as would render her observations of foreign countries 
useful to the world. In 1845 she landed on the coast of 
Iceland, and traversed the island in every direction, visit- 
ing the Geysers and other hot springs, and ascending 
Mount Hecla, which shortly afterwards broke out into 
eruption. Her narrative of this journey was pub- 
lished in two volumes, under the title of " A Voyage to 
the Scandinavian North and the Island of Iceland;" 
and the profits of the copyright, and of the sale of tho 
geological and botanical specimens collected during this 
tour, again furnishing her with funds, she resolved to 
make a voyage round the world, a feat probably never 
before undertaken by a European lady alone. " Qreater 
privations and fatigues than I had encountered in Syria 
and Iceland," she remarks in her diary, *'I could 
scarcely have to encounter. The expense did not alarm 
me, for I knew from experience how little is necessary 
if the traveller will but practice the strictest economy. 
My savings amounted to a sum barely sufficient, perhaps, 
to serve such travellers as Chateaubriand or Lamartine 
for a fortnight's excursion ; but it appeared to me ample 
for a journey of two or three years, and the result 
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^1 ,111 

1 that I had calculated correctly/* Madam 
p embarked from Hamburg in a sailing-vessel, 
5, 1846, and reached Rio Janeiro after a voyage 
de months. From that port, she made many 
ons into the interior of the country, on one 
ich she met with an adventure which had 

brought her wanderings to a premature 

Having arrived at Porta d'Estrella, she was 
I to visit Petropolis, a colony founded by 
18 of which she had heard much, aud which was 
I at only twenty-seven leagues' distance. The 
' was generally performed upon mules, but, as 
. been informed in Kio that the roads afforded a 
il walk, traversing magnificent woods, she deter- 
#0 go on foot, accompanied by Count Berchtold, 
lling companion who had taken a part in these 
)ns, particularly as the count was desirous of 
ig botanical specimens, while Madam Pfeiffer 
nally bent upon collecting insects. The first 
liles lay through a broad valley, covered with 
rambles and shrubs, and surrounded with lofty 
ins. After passing through this valley they 

the serra, as the Brazilians term the summit of 
ountain that they cross — the present one being 
housand feet high. They now entered the 
it virgin forest, where they obtained an abim- 
rvest of flowers, plants, and insects, and loitered 
nchanted with the magnificent woods and not 
itiful views which stretxshed over hill and dale 

the sea and its innumerable bays. Frequent 
f mules driven by blacks, as well as occasional 
ans, which they met, eased their minds of every 
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fear, and prevented their regarding it as at all remark- 
able that they were beiog continually followed by a 
negro. Sudde^y, however, as they arrived at a lonely 
spot the man sprang forward, holding in one hand a long 
knife and in the other a lasso, or cord, with which the 
South Americans are in the habit of catching wild 
cattle, and, by gestures and words, made the travellers 
understand that he intended to murder, and then drag 
them into the forest. 

Unfortunately the travellers had no arms, for they 
had been assured that the road was perfectly safe ; and 
the only weapons they possessed were their cumbrous 
Bun-shades, or parasols, and a small clasp-knife, which 
Madam Pfeiffer instantly drew out of her pocket and 
Opened, fully determined to sell her life as dearly as 
possible. They parried their adversary's blows as long 
as they could. In the struggle he dropped his long knife, 
which rolled a few steps from him. Madam Pfeiffer 
instantly made a dash and thought she had grasped it, 
when the negro, more quick than her, thrust her away 
with his feet and hands, and once more obtained pos- 
session of the weapon. He then waved it furiously 
over his head, and dealt her two wounds, a thrust and 
a deep gash, both in the upper part of the lefb arm. 
She now thought she was lost ; despair alone gave her 
the courage to use her own knife. She made a thrust 
at her adversary's breast, which he warded off, and she 
only succeeded in wounding him severely in the hand, 
but at the same time falling herself to the ground. At 
this point the count, who was entirely unarmed, sprang 
forward, and seizing the man from behind, afforded his 
compaxiion an opportunity of rising. The affair had 
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id but a few seconds, and the fury of their 

it was now roused to the highest pitch by the 

i he had received. He gnashed his teeth at them 

irild beast, and flourished his knife with terrible 

r. Meanwhile the count had received a serious 

)ss the hand, and the travellers were beginning 

pd themselves as lost, when happily the tramp of 

hoofs met their ear, and the negro instantly left 

md sprang into the wood. Immediately afber- 

wo horsemen turned a comer of the road, and 

i towards them. Their wounds, which were 

y freely, and the hacked and broken condition of 

an-shades, soon made them understand the 

of affairs. They asked which direction the 

had taken, and, springing from their horses, 

after him. The man was soon captured, though 

lOut a struggle, and carried bound to Petropolis, 

bis crime met its due punishment. Madam 

and her companion were enabled, by the assist- 

their deliverers, to get their wounds dressed, 

rwards continued their journey. 

a Rio the adventurous lady sailed round Cape 

nd landed at Valparaiso. From thence she 

iihe island of Otaheite, and was presented to 

brated Queen Pomare. While here she made 

ns over the entire island, and ascended some 

>ftiest mountains, being attired for her journeys 

s shoes without any stockings, trousers, and 

J fastened up at the hips. From Otaheite, or 

;S it is now called, she sailed for Canton, and 

ich time in observing the manners of the Chinese, 

)se country she penetrated with a daring, per- 
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liaps, never before displayed by a European lady. Her 
next places of visit were the island of Ceylon and 
Bombay, from which latter country she set out on an 
arduous journey through Persia and Mesopotamia, an 
account of which was published in her third work, en- 
titled " A Woman's Journey round the World." She 
had now determined to settle down in Vienna ; but the 
Bale of her journal and collections, and a grant of about 
£150 from the Austrian Government, having furnished 
her again with fands, her restless love of adventure 
soon revived, and she set out on a thu:d ocean journey. 
This time she visited the Gape of Good Hope, Australia, 
and Singapore, and landed on the coast of Borneo, 
where she made an excursion among the savage Dyaks. 
Subsequently she visited a number of islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, and once more traversed the Pacific 
for more than ten thousand miles to California. Her 
next travels were in Peru, the United States, and. 
Canada. The experiences of this great tour were nar- 
rated in her " Second Journey round the World," 
published in Vienna in 1856. Her last journey was to 
Madagascar, where she met with some singular adven- 
tures, having become accidentally involved in a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the power of the in&mous Queen 
Banavola, for which she was banished from the island. 
This journey unfortunately proved fatal to her, for the 
Madagascan intermittent fever, which she caught in the 
island, pursued her after her return to Vienna, in which 
city she died on the 27th of October, 1858. 
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LIFE IN THE SOUTH-AMEEICAN PAMPAS. 



e plains of South America, the great herds of 
belonging to the border settlers roam wild and 
from all restraint, being only occasionally col- 
together for the purpose of branding and marking 
•ung calves, which increase there with astonishing 
ty. If this precaution were neglected, it is be- 
that they would in time become so dispersed over 
boundless solitudes as to be altogether irreclaim- 
This operation, however, cannot be accomplished 
it a great number of men and horses, well trained 
le purpose, and thoroughly familiar with this 
reus and half-savage occupation, 
was on a fine morning in the month of December, 
that an expedition of this kind set out from the 
3f Maracay, in the republic of Venezuela, in the 
Lon of the road leading to the llanos, or pampas, 
it country, a region widely celebrated for its wild- 
its dangers, and the many hunting exploits of 
it has been the scene. As is customary, the 
consisted of a mixed assemblage from the various 
which compose the population of the country, 
etinue presented something of the appearance of 
Tiental caravan. It consisted of more than a 
ed individuals of all colours of attire, among 
, however, the red and blue ponchos, flowing in 
ind as the riders cantered through the streets of 
>wn, taking leave of friends, and providing their 
hbags with necessaries for several months' absence, 
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were most conspicuous. The company was organized 
as if for a military campaign, and formed tlie nucleus of 
a more extensive camp, to bo increased by additions 
from different places along the route, their leader being 
a military ofi&cer who possessed extensive practical 
knowledge of this kind of adventure. 

We are indebted to Don Ramon Paez, a South- 
American gentleman educated in England, for a lively 
picture of the characteristic scenes of prairie life in which 
this singular cavalcade formed part. The father of Paez 
owned extensive cattle farms in the pampas, and it wafi 
with a feeling of youthful enthusiasm that the young 
man joined the company, for the purpose of spending 
the remainder of thQ summer season in hunting among 
the untamed herds, constituting the wealth and com* 
merce of that wild region. Their drove consisted of 
about two hundred spirited horses, which were to be 
reinforced with fresh relays from the distant cattle 
farms to supply the place of those which might be 
carried off from various causes during those exciting 
hunts. Their road at first lay across extensive fields 
of sugar-cane, tobacco, and indigo, or through vast 
plantations raised for the protection of the shade- 
loving cocoa-trees. Next extensive tracks of waste 
lands, overgrown with luxuriant vegetation, intercepted 
the line of their march, giving the country a wild and 
desolate aspect. Their troop of supernumerary horses, 
as if unwilling to leave behind these delightful retreatSi 
did not fail to profit by the tangled nature of the cover, 
frequently eluding the vigilance of the drivers, and 
dashing forward whenever they saw an opening to 
decamp. The most skilful management wa« lihen re* 
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I to disentangle them from the thick jungle, bnt, 
!ie of all precautions, they missed several valuable 
\ during the journey, every one of which, how*- 
made his way back to the old grazing grouftda 
merring instinct. 

j'ly in the morning of the fifth day they left ik 
or settlement, to journey southward, followed by 
Jong train of baggage mules and relay -^horses, 
9corted by a good-natured border farmer who had 
them shelter. Without his assistance it would 
een difficult for them to proceed on their journey, 
lay across a rolling prairie, covered in soi^p 
by magnificent groves of timber trees, and a va^t 
dde of towering palms. As the sun rose in tlje 
1 they came upon another extensive plateft^ 
ing for several miles, but ajive with numberlega 
)f roaming cattle, while flocks of birds of evejy 
^e flew, affrighted at their approach, filling the air 
ild peculiar cries. Having encamped for breal?- 
ey bade adieu to their guide, and again betook 
Ives to their long and weary journey across the 
i. Pescending then to the plain, stretching for ^ 
id miles to the foot of the Andes, they entered 
entirely different country from that which they 
l}ely traversed, the soil being chiefly a mixture of 
d sand instead of beds of pebbles. Great palm 
again lay in their path. Emerging from these 
uftd themselves once more in the midst of the 
3SS plain, assuming here as desolate an aspect as 
had passed over its entire surface— a dreary 
f dried-up swamps, parched by the burning sun. 
tracts lay before them, having the appearanoe of 
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an extensive honey-comb, over which their jaded animals 
stumbled at every step. Even the cattle had forsaken 
this inhospitable region, abandoning of their own accord 
the barren wastes for well-known streams, where they 
allay their thirst. The hunters, too, felt intense thirst, 
while the tantalizing mirage, that singular atmospheric 
phenomena so peculiar to arid deserts, haunted them 
incessantly with its rippling, vapoury phantom, a 
feeling in which their horses seemed to participate, as, 
with outstretched necks and ears, they snuffed in vain 
the far horizon, for, by an unfortunate oversight, their 
men had neglected to fill their gourds with water. So 
perfect was the appearance of the mirage, that Mr. 
Thomas, an English artist, who accompanied the expe- 
dition, was entirely deceived by the supposed appear- 
ance of a beautiful lake, which he was preparing to 
sketch. To the great surprise of himself and his friend, 
Don Ramon, on climbing a tree to obtain a better view, 
the phantom disappeared as if by magic. 

At length they reached a solitary pool of water in 
the midst of the savannah, which was hailed with joy 
by the foremost riders of the expedition; but, on 
coming nearer, they were seized with disappointment 
and disgust on seeing several dead and dying animals 
embedded in the mud. These quagmires, as they after- 
wards found, form extensive barriers in some places, 
especially in dried-up creeks, where hundreds of animals 
perish every year, being unable to extricate themselves 
from the clay. At their approach two hideous alli- 
gators rushed into the pond, and thus the scanty portion 
that had not been disturbed by the tramping of animals, 
was in a moment thickened like the rest. Thirst, how- 
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prevailed over their disgust, and the men 77 ere 
glad to dip their calabashes in the pool, and, 
Qg their mouths with their handkerchiefs, to suck 
^h them this miserable substitute for water, 
noon they descried a speck in the horizon, looking 
sail at sea. Increasing in size as they approached, 
a appeared to be a solitary mound or promon- 
by degrees it assumed more distinctness, finally 
fcing to their view all the luxuriance of tropical 
tion. This spot was known as the Mata of San 
a kind of island grove of splendid forest trees, 
stood in the midst of those desert plains, a relief 
parched and wayworn traveller, 
was entirely dark on their arrival at the Mata, 
By were then so weary that there was little in- 
)n evinced to make any preparations for supper, 
By were also greatly in need of water. Although 
•th was parched by the long drought, they happily 
at a fev^ feet below the surface, an unlimited 
of the purest water, which could be obtained at 
ue by merely digging for it with a wooden pole 
Qed at one end. Their first business, therefore, 
seek for the springs, in spite of the deadly rattle- 
said to abound there. Prom these they obtained 
nt water for themselves and riding-horses, the other 
s being left to shift for themselves, always under 
se vigilance, however, of the watchmen appointed 

night. These men had a hard task ; apart from 
igue of keeping awake and on horseback all 
they were in constant fear of a sudden stampede 

the horses, which not unfrequently occurred, 
vide against an accident of the sort, those in im- 
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mediate use were secured nightly by straps attached to the 
feet, which prevented their straying far from the camp. 
The hunters rose very early, judging from the height 
of the morning star, which in those solitudes tak^ 
the place of town clock, and whose brilliancy ^.Imost 
equals that of the full moon. Towards evening, th9y 
deviated a little from their direct course, hoping 
to reach a cattle- farm, intending to pass the night 
there; but their horses, being aljnost exhausted from 
the roughness of the ground, compelled them to 
stop by the banks of a treeless creek abounding 
in alligators. This they knew by the strong odour 
which pervaded the air. " In spite of their proximity,** 
says Don Bamon, ''which made me start more 
than once in my dreams, we slept soundly in our 
ponchos on the hard ground, for want of trees from 
which to sling our hammocks. This lack of firewooij 
compelled us also to go supperless that night, and 
without breakfast next morning. After a long search 
we finally succeeded in collecting a handful of drift 
wood along the banks of the creek, enabling one of our 
party to make us a stimulating cup of coffee, in which 
to drown our cares.** Mid-day brought them to the 
cattle-farm they were in quest of, when immediate 
preparations were made for an ample repast, which 
should compensate them for previous privations. The 
overseer informed them that not far from the bouse was 
a herd of cattle bearing their brand. Thither they 
accordingly despatched two men in search of the fattest 
among them. In a short time they returned with a 
fine ox, which was speedily slaughtered and spitted 
before a biasing fire kindled under three stupeodoiu 
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la trees, bearing flat kidney-shaped legumes or 
iix inches in circumference. Their hunger ap- 
^ they spread their ponchos under the shade of 
giants of the vegetable world, and slept until 
when they were again in their saddles prose- 
the journey through a less monotonous land- 
length they j^eached the great plains, where their 
gainst the wild cattle of the wilderness began. 
id, selected for the hunt enabraced at least Mtem 
■ound. The hunters, in squads pf six or eight, 
led, on the afternoon of the day before the hunt, 
stations at various points of the savannah, having 
iions to start at early dawn for the appointed 

"We of the staff,*' says M. Pae?, "mad© a 
neous move from the house, driving before n^, 

distinction, all the animals we eucountered 09 
fce, The cattle, being so unexpectedly roused 
BIT slumbers, naturally endeavoured to fly from 
irsners. Soon, however, meeting those froipi 
> directions, they whirled in mad despair, vainly 
uring to break through the extended Ijne Qf 
n, who were constantly galloping about tfc© 
ig mass with shouts and thrusts from their 
ated spears. At the commencement it was an 
Qg sight to watch the many groups of cattle, 
d boars, dogs, foxes, and other wild quadrupeds 
in fron^ all directions, as if impelled by one 

instinct; but no sooner did that living ring 
26 closing upon them, than, scared by the 
i and uproar of the scene, their terror grew 
r, ^nd they ran bellowing from sid^ to side, 
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As if to increase the grandeur of the spectacle, a flock 
of hnge wild birds, which had established themselves 
on the borders of a creek hard by, also caught the alarm, 
and at the hunters' approach flew up in the air with 
a tremendous crashing of wing and bill, leaving their 
jonng to care for themselves, and with their discordant 
and piercing cries to swell the nproar of the scene. It 
is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the vast 
multitude of frightened cranes and herons of all sorts 
which fluttered overhead at that moment ; so great was 
their number that they spread over an extent of several 
miles, and actually for a time cast a deep shadow over 
the landscape." Not less than eight or ten thousand 
head of cattle were brought within the ring formed of 
more than a hundred horsemen, who, in preventing the 
escape of the animals, were compelled to expose ^em- 
selves and their noble steeds to the vindictiveness of 
the bulls, which were constantly rushing upon the lines 
in their endeavours to regain the open prairie. Some 
hours expired before the excitement and confusion of the 
wild scene had sufficiently subsided to render the forms 
of men and cattle visible through the douds of dnsi 
raised by the trampling of so many animaJs. The 
grass, at this period parched by the sun and rednoed 
to ashes in various places by the usual conflagrations, 
mingled with the dust, and rose in dense columns. 

Such are the wild scenes with which the people of 
the wilds of South America are familiar. After jnentj 
three months in the pampas, the expedition turned their 
horses' heads homewards, their march acroBS the pndnes, 
as Paez says, presenting a splendid sight, snggeative of 
a long flle of prisoners after a well-conteBted bc^Qe. 
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PERIL FROM FIRE AND WATER. 

ING meclianic, who emigrated to Australia many 
)fore the gold discoveries had given a romantic 
3r to that vast, unpeopled continent, has pub- 
lis recollections of sixteen years' labour in the 
ian backwoods — a narrative, not only remarkable 
genuine production of a working man, but also 
cord of energy and enterprise. The emigrant 
Lc, whose name, we believe, was Edwards, had 
n many days in the colony, before he obtained 
of erecting a timber-house in the interior of the 
—his skill as a sawyer particularly adapting him 
; kind of work. Starting with a companion 
e had induced to engage with him, the travellers 
md tokens of their being in a very different 

to that which they had left behind. Part of 
id lay through a forest which had been destroyed 
and of which the large trunks of trees were, in 
aces, still glowing with heat. Above them, the 

gloomy and still. All around them, the far- 
ig forest showed patches of fire, accompanied 
iccasional crackling of flames, and the crash of 
brees. So recent was the fire that had swept 
I ground, that the charred posts of a bridge over 
ireek which they had to pass was still smoulder* 
le the bridge itself lay in heaps of half-burnt 

in the channel. Fortunately, the creek was 
emptied with the summer drought, and the 
enabled them, by leaping and clambering, to 
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cross what water still remained. Once the groiind ap- 
peared to sink beneath the feet of Edwards's companion, 
who found himself in a heap of still smouldering embers ; 
but with the presence of mind which a rough life 
engenders, he flung himself on to a solid spot, and 
instantly drew his legs after him, and sprang forward. 
Here, again, some huge old tree came thundering down 
across the road; and its boughs, kindling from the 
opposite side, wore in full roaring blaze, lighting up 
everything near with ruddy brilliance, and throwing a 
red light into the dense volume of smoke. Farther on 
again, where the bush was thinner, and the materials for 
ravage more scanty, the fire had subsided, all was 
obscure and silent, except some single trunk in thd 
bush, hollow, and old, and headless, through which went 
upwards, with fierce, steady roar, a volume of flame and 
crowds of sparks into the blackness of night ; and then, 
all of a sudden, the fire would reach a cluster of tree- 
heads, as yet untouched, and go blazing, and craokling, 
and leaping through them, tmtil nothing was lefk for it 
to devour. The heat was, in many places, intense, and 
the smoke in others sufi!bcating ; whilst guanas, bandi- 
coots, and opossums were crossing the road in every 
direction, with a wild, weak cry of fear. In one place, 
they saw a very large opossum on the edge of a lofty 
tree-trunk that had been his home, out of which and 
alongside him, as he moved to and fro to avoid it, the 
increasing fire kept shooting up its pointed tongues. 
They stood watching him, until the poor animal, no 
longer able to endure the torture, leaped to the ground, 
a height of full forty feet, where, to their astonishment, 
after lying an instant motionless, he rose up suddenly. 
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I again, and rolled over and over three or our 
nd finally went off across the bush. At nearly 
>'clock at nighfc, they reached their journey's end, 
lut by the road-side. 

his spot the workmen remained some time, and 

moved to similar labours in a distant locality, 

ley soon found that there are other dangers to 

Rrith in the wilds of Australia besides those from 

leir home was a little tent-hut beside the saw- 

•e they laboured all day. One night, when they 

bed in their hut, they left the fire in front 

y blazing with the pink flame that flickers 

3 green cedar in combustion. Their tools and 

utensils lay strewed, as usual, within and just 

the hut, or hung on the lower branches of the 

close about the fire. Their bed extended across 

? end of the hut, or on four or five outside slabs 

a cross head log, and another foot log, each 

: inches thick. Everything was just as usual 

ay went to bed ; the book that Edwards had 

iing by the light of the fire after he had lain 

had deposited on the edge of the planks at his 

9 went to sleep with his eyes fixed on the fire. 

had been sunny, and the night was temperate 

There was no indication of bad weather ; but 

hour after midnight, he was disturbed by his 

►n shaking him, and felt on the instant of 

strange sensation. Wide awake in a moment, 

see, by the light of a small flame that was still 

ibout a part of the wood at the fibre, water in 

and out of the hut. Before he could take a 

ok, his companion jumped oyer him, and waa 
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at once nearly knee-deep wading out of the lint. No 
sooner was he there, than he put his head in again, 
shouting, " Be alive j it is coming down as hard as it 
can come ; it will be over our heads in half an hour." 
" Out I sprang," says the writer of the narrative ; " my 
shoes were gone, I had lefb them in front of the hut, 
and probably they had floated off among the very first 
things, my straw hat also bearing them company. My 
clothes were safe, for I had put them under my head — 
they are the buahman's pillow ; but they were wet. 
By this time our little remnant of fire was nearly 
gone." His companion, who was more used to such 
adventures, floated up to the hut a very large flat plank 
of cedar, and on it placed the little live charcoal that 
remained, freshening and feeding it with some dry stuff 
from the roof of the hut. By his direction Edwards 
waded across to the pit, and drawing the saw, which 
the torrent was already sweeping against and bending 
ont of the cut, he hung it up, and the cross-cut saw 
with it, as high in a tree as he could reach, to be fetched 
at some future time. They knew that the remaining 
provisions being on the ground were all spoiled, but the 
blankets were got out. The bed was left, for it was of 
wool, and wet as it was, would have sunk them. Draw- 
ing their plank up to a tree they got on it, sitting with 
the fire between them. The current was so strong, 
even amidst the thick brush where they were, that it 
was difficult enough to keep together by holding on to 
a sapling apiece, and to keep their plank from being 
swept away. Where they were, no dead timber of any 
size could be swept against them ; but they could hear 
it striking togei^QT, ^ivdi ^cmding and crashing in the 
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few yards off. The little light they had dazzled 
)yes so much that the sky seemed a vast dark 

this situation the rats swam boldly up, and got 

plank with them, and numbers of spiders and 

des, guided no doubt by the fire, were crawling 

directions over their refuge. In this state they 

ed three hours ; when to their relief day began 

1. They knew they were rising by getting more 

)re near the branches, but they had no notion 

ep the water had become around them. Their 

I out for want of ftiel ; and as the deep obscurity 

brushwoods began to be dissolved by the 

hey could discern no vestige of their hut ; and 

[y, when the light so far increased that they 

Be as far as the pit, they discovered that the 

ras up to the bottom of the log that was half 

) that they knew there was about six and a half 

th. Although it was now light, they were nearly 

►ff as ever. " The sounds of such a deluge in 

it, in the midst of the bush," says the emigrant, 

rtainly depressing to the spirits ; but no one knew 

lan I did that the danger, except that from actual 

g, is next to nothing ; and there are such plentiful 

)r escaping by getting up trees, that after all it 

o very serious impression." The loneliness and 

starving were what most affected them. They 

•t tell but that it might last for mapiy days ; and 

as it lasted there seemed no hope of getting 

le river. On this side they were so surrounded 

I, thdt any attempt to get their plank through to 

3und was out of the <iuestkSUj«ia3L\\.^^'s.Ta»ii^ 
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too deep to wade. The raw, oHlly air of the morning 
and the water, together, made them shiver until they 
were sick. They both felt that to continue exposed 
thus, without food, would soon wear them out, so that 
they should not be able to make an effort to save them- 
selves by swimming the river. In this undecided and 
helpless state they passed the time until nearly noon, 
the water rising higher and higher. At last a thought 
struck one of them, that the overhanging boughs of the 
trees on opposite sides of the river meeting in the 
middle, they might, by holding on to them, prevent 
themselves from being swept away whilst they floated 
their plank across ; and then about one hundred yards 
would bring them across the flat on the other side, which 
was of forest timber, not brush, to the foot of the range. 
This, Edwards's companion suggested, was all very well 
until they came across the river, but then they should 
be worse than ever. The stream was so strong on the 
forest land, and the trees so far apart, that they should 
neither be able to paddle across nor puU themselves on 
by hand from tree to tree. All this was clearly too 
true ; what to do they knew not ; but they concluded 
that the chance was better on the other side than where 
they were ; so, as far as they could, they put their plan 
into execution, which was a matter of very little diffi" 
culty. "What followed," says the poor sawyer, "h^* 
been a memento to me ever since, never to despair." 
The inundated flat at the part where they reached it 
was several hundred feet wide, but they immediately 
noticed that about a quarter of a mile farther down 
there was a creek with trees along it running from a 
gap in the range to the river, Letting themselves down 
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ge of the river from tree to tree, they then made 
¥ay up the creek in the same manner, and reached 
^h land, heartily pleased with their escape ; but 00 
f the uneasy saddle on which they had now been 
irs, and with their legs so benumbed, that they 
not stand, but crawled up the range to the high 
a their knees. It is satisfactory to know that the 
Bmd enterprising mechanic afterwards raised him-* 
a prosperous position in the colony. 



THE FATE OF CAPTAIN aARDINBB. 



Quals of missionary enterprise do not contain a 
iffecting record of sufferings endured with for- 
than is found in the journal of Captain Allen 
er, the devoted leader of a little band of mia- 
Bs, who perished in I85I on the inhospitable 
>f Patagonia. A Patagonian Missionary Society 
en formed at Bi*istol for the purpose, as their 

stated, of diffusing '* among those fierce bar« 
1 the benefits of knowledge, and the blessing of 
I." Little was known of the immense district 
Lgonia, or of the great island of Tierra del Fuego, 

that it was subject to those frequent storms 
render the circumnavigation of Cape Horn so 
s ; and that the tribes inhabiting this dismal 
were people of gigantic stature, extremely fierofti 
tractable. It is not surprising that even tbd 
missianarim had hithcnitb left this ctruntij mt* 
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touched, but the little Bristol Society found in Cap- 
tain Allen Grardiner an apostle ready to undertake the 
work. 

The mission party consisted of Captain Gardiner, 
two catechists named Maidment and Williams, a car- 
penter named Irwin, and three boatmen. They left 
Liverpool early in September, 1850, on board the "Ocean 
Queen," a vessel going round Cape Horn to California. 
On the 5th of December, the " Ocean Queen" having 
anchored off Picton island, Tierra del Fuego, soon landed 
the mission with their boats and stores, and finally 
departed for her destination. Some preparations had 
been made by the party for encountering the rigour of 
the climate, and they counted upon the appearance of 
other ships in that part within a few months at l^iELst ; 
but on the whole the smallness of their number, and the 
scaniy character of their outfit for so perilous an enter- 
prise, evidenced great culpability in its orig^ators. 
Captain Gardiner and his party, however, nourished an 
almost fanatical disregard of ordinary dangers, and 
wrapped in the consciousness of the sacredness of their 
work, they almost fancied themselves absolved from the 
necessity of taking ordinary precautions. Of the boats 
with which they were provided, one, named the " Speed- 
well," was a small decked vessel; besides this they had 
a large open boat called the "Pioneer,*' and two 
dingy s, or smaller boats. Misfortune was not long in 
overtaking them. Their first purpose was to examine 
the north side of the channel, in the hope of finding a 
secure anchorage not frequented by the natives, where 
they^ might uninteirnptedly complete the fittings of 
their boatis. During this duty ttn tmfortunatts nustUco 
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1 the " Speedwell" to tow the two small boats 

the north shore, while doing which they broke 

and were never recovered — a sad loss to the 

ion. But soon a gleam of good fortune tempted 

) believe that all their troubles were at an end. 

seventeen miles from Picton the " Pioneer" disco- 

i beantifol expanse of water, entered into by a 

ove, in which they found themselves completely 

ked. It had the appearance of a lake, the land 

was perfectly wooded, and green slopes with 

ntal copses of trees skirted the margin. This 

y named Bloomfield Harbour. Here they moored 

hore for the night, but they soon found that the 

climate for which that region is proverbial was 

it to counterbalance any kind of natural ad- 

s. The night came on cold and rainy, and the 

id wiBt rendered it extremely difficult to kindle a 

he next day, having returned to the spot at 

;hey had left the " Speedwell," both vessels 

for their newly-found shelter. Unfortunately, 

terwards the sailing vessel became becalmed, 

party requiring water they pulled in again to 

borage, the " Speedwell" remaining outside in 

mel. The loss of the small boats was here felt 

irst time, for it compelled them to run close in 

le beach. It was then one o'clock on Sunday 

;, and at daylight they were awoke by the voices 

BS, two of whom were preparing to get aboard, 

his great concern Captain Gardiner found that 

' was aground, the tide having receded from it« 

Lves, however, showed no disposition to attack 

ut came round offering them some fish in ex« 
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change for buttons, kniyes, and other articles ; and when 
the rising tide floated their boat, they were permitted 
quietly to depart and rejoin their companions. The 
party now began to overhaul their stores, when they 
found to their great disappointment that on leaving the 
'* Ocean Queen" their gunpowder bad not been landed 
with the rest of their things, and that one flask and a 
half was all they had in their possession. Thus one of 
their most important means of procuring food by shoot* 
ing birds and other animals was lost to them — a fact 
which greatly contributed to the miseries they subse- 
quently endured. The expedition remained unmolested 
at Banner Cove, the spot where they had originally 
landed, until the 4th of January, when a rather for- 
midable force in different parties — first three, then two, 
and afterwards three more canoes — appeared. Besides 
the women who paddled, there were two men in each 
canoe. Thinking so large an assemblage was for some 
hostile purpose, orders were given for leaving the Cove. 
While they were steadily getting ready, bundles of long 
oar spears were noticed in some of the canoes ; and 
while on shore, the natives belonging to the other two 
boats were putting baskets of pebbles from the beach 
into them. The cables were instantly cut, the stem 
anchor hove up ; but on account of their boats having 
been lashed together, it was some little time before they 
could clear each other and get their sails to draw. The 
wind also was light, and they considered the natives 
would take advantage of all these circumstances, and 
commence what certainly had all the appearance of a 
meditated attack. The ** Speedwell" unfortunately 
touched ground, anSi iox «^ to?^ \Kcc«^«?k \\» -^k^ doabtfiii 
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p she could be got off. Most providentially, by 
>f oars and poles, she was got into deeper wator^ 
y proceeded out of the Cove. The natives were 
d to be busily engaged in securing the little raft 
i been used for going backwards and forwards 
hore as a boat, and which was cut adrift when 
from their moorings. 

these signs looked menacing, and a very large 
itile-looking assemblage of natives in Bloomfield 
ompelled them to abandon that quiet shelter; 
y soon discovered another though less favourable 
which they named Ernest Cove, in anticipation 
fruits which they prayed might attend their 

in behalf of the inhabitants of those islands. 
9V troubles and anxieties soon beset them. One 
> wind blew a hurricane and a heavy swell set 
le bay, occasioning a high surf on the beach| 
which the unfortunate " Pioneer'* was driven on 

rock on the bay, and then cast on the beach 
Bd beyond remedy, the surf breaking right ovef 
MEuch of their provisions, bedding, and stores 
lus damaged and lost ; but what could be saved 
moved to a cavern close by, which they named 
r Cavern, a dismal place, which became the 
ice of those who remained on shore during their 
But they contrived to haul up what remained of 
tmhappy sailing boat, and to convert it into a 
g apartment. Even in the cavern the party 
themselves unsafe, for a high tide rising one day 
the wind, swept into it, and carried away Cap- 
ardiner's purse, rings, reference Bible, and other 
A cask of pork and tbx^^ cid^i^^ q1\s\sks^& 
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were soon afterwards discovered, but the latter they 
were compelled to abandon by a hostile moyement of 
the natives, which drove them to their boats before they 
had time to reship them. Thus deprived by a series of. 
misfortunes of the greater part of their resonrces, their 
position had already become alarming ; and the illness 
of several of the party contributed to render Captam 
Gardiner still more anxious. On the 26th of March the 
party were busily employed in burying bottles contain- 
ing notes describing their circumstances, and where 
they were to be found should any vessel arrive in search 
of them. On prominent portions of the rocks they 
also painted the words, " You will find us in Spaniard 
Harbour." To this spot they then retired. Every care 
was taken to economize their provisions, and what 
under other circumstances would have been considered 
unpalatable, was cooked and eaten. A penguin, a 
stray fish, and portions of dead birds were carefully 
preserved ; but by the 12th of May, they found that by 
using the greatest care they had but three weeks' pro- 
visions. With all this, there was no murmuring or 
complaint among them. Their allowance was reduced, 
the strongest humanely using as little as possible to 
enable the sick to have a larger quantity. On the 28th 
of June John Badcock, one of the sailors, died. For 
some days previous, he had been extremely weak. 
Shortly before his death he begged one of the party to 
sing to him, in which he joined almost until he ceased 
to breathe. Their afiecting end is known only from the 
diary of Captain Gardiner. 

Early in 1851 Captain Moorshed, of her Mi^esty's ship 
" Dido," was sent out to search for the party ; but, unhap- 
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I was too late to do more than discover the miser- 
18 of the mission. One by one they had perished ; 
Tivors, where they were able, performing the last 
ces over them. Captain Gardiner appears to have 
le last survivor. Captain Moorshed discovered 
lains, and near him his manuscript diary, in which 
. regularly entered the unhappy record of their 
igs until failing strength had made the words in- 
tt, and the writing scarcely legible. It con- 
affectionate notices of the kindness and goodness 
jompanions, and touchipg words of sympathy for 
erings that they had undergone, concluding with 
. words under date of September 6, 1851 : — " I 
hunger nor thirst .... days without 
. • . Maidment's kindness to me . . . 
fectionate brother . . ." Here the hand of 
ter seems to have failed; but it is curious that 
wards found strength to add to the doleful re- 
le signature, " Allen F. Gardiner." 



am OF ME. LAYARD'S DISCOVERIES AT 
NINEVEH. 

cumstances which led Mr. Layard, alone and 
tie aid, except from his own enthusiasm and 
ranee, to commence those explorations which 
in the discovery of the ancient city of Nineveh 
v^ondrous remains, form an interesting episode 
ory of individual enterprise. Until within the 
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present ceninrj no attempt Appears to hare been made 
to ascertain the sites of the once &mons cities of 
Babylon and Nineveh, or to make researches in Assyria 
or Babylonia for traces of the civilization which his* 
tory, both sacred and profane, declare to have existed 
there more than three thousand years ago. Vast 
mounds, overgrown wi6h grass, had been observed by 
travellers in the neighbourhood of the modem city of 
Mosul, on the summit of one of which a vague tradition 
pointed out the tomb of Jonah. A vitrified mass of 
brick ruins was also popularly believed to be the actual 
remains of the Tower of Babel ; but the spot was little 
known, the Arabs regarding it with a superstitious awe, 
from the many stories which were afloat of subterraneous 
passages in the ruins, tenanted by wild beasts, and of 
tribes no less wild and savage who haunted the spot. 
The first person to make an intelligent examination of 
Assyrian ruins appears to have been Mr. Rich, for some 
years political resident, or minister of the East India 
Company at Bagdad — a gentleman possessing a long 
practical experience of the East, as well as an extensive 
acquaintance with Oriental learning. Some remains at 
Hillah, near Bagdad, having attracted his attention, he 
caused several mounds there to be opened, and sub- 
sequently published an account of his discoveries of 
engraved stones, inscriptions, and other traces of 
ancient life. In the year 1820 he also visited Mosul, 
where he learnt that some time previously a piece of 
sculpture, representing men and animals, had been dug 
Up in a mound in that neighbourhood ; but the Mussul- 
man priests having determined that those things were 
"*- ^dols of the infidels who had once inhabited that 
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jT, the superstitious people had completely 
red them. His curiosity excited by this fact, 
ch examined the largest mounds in the neigh- 
od, called by the Turks Kouyunjik. Here he 
some fragments of pottery and bricks stamped 
row-headed characters, and other relics ; " but he 
sul/' says Mr. Layard, " little suspecting that in 
nounds were buried the palaces of the Assyrian 
' Mr. Rich also visited Nimroud, and the few 
nts of antiquities which he obtained were for- 
l to the British Museum, where they long re* 
[ the only collection of Assyrian antiquities in 

irly twenty years later Mr. Layard, then a young 
* twenty-two years of age, was trayelling through 
!inor and Syria, in company with his friend, Mr. 
jh Mitford. They rode unattended, their arms 
>nly protection. Their sole wardrobe was con- 
in a valise, which each carried behind his 
; and they tended their own horses unless when 
)und assistance from some village or Arab tent, 
f traversed Asia Minor and Syria in this way, 
with the people, and acquiring a useful familiarity 
leir manners, the two friends turned their horses* 
towards the less known regions beyond the 
ites. Leaving Aleppo, and avoiding the desert, 
is always impracticable except for a numerous and 
med caravan, they succeeded in reaching Nisibin 
3sted, although the war between Turkey and 
was still raging, and the country infested by 
who took advantage of the confusion to plunder, 
than once they found themselves, still travelling 
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as they were without guide or servants, in the midst of 
tents which only an hour before had been pillaged by 
the Arabs. In less than a month after leaving Aleppo 
they arrived at Mosul, where the travellers examined 
with increasing interest the great mounds in that 
neighbourhood. They found the country abandoned by 
the Bedouins, and only occasionally visited by a few 
plunderers. The night was passed in the jungle which 
covers the banks of the river, and by day they wandered 
undisturbed. An attendant who had been sent with 
them by the Pasha, alarmed at the solitude, and in fear 
of the hostile Arabs, deserted them in the wilderness 
and returned homewards ; but less fortunate than the 
two Englishmen, he was met by a party of horsemen, 
and fell a victim to his own cowardice. The travellers 
then descended the Tigris on a raft to examine the ruins 
of Nimroud. The navigation was not without danger. 
The river was swollen with the melting of the snow, 
and was broken into foaming whirlpools by an artificial 
barrier built across the stream. The Arab who guided 
the raft gave himself up to religious ejaculations as 
they approached this formidable cataract, over which 
they were carried with some violence. In this dam or 
causeway the travellers found a deep interest ; for the 
Arab once out of danger, told them that it was built by 
Nimrod, and that in the autumn when the waters were 
lower, its solid blocks of stone and cramps of iron were 
often visible above the surface of the stream. Tradition 
in that country has been more careful of the past than 
the written records of history. The Arab still steering 
his raft, was telling stories of the kings of ancient 
Assyria, when, says Mr. Layard, '* the last glow of twi- 
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Bided away, and I fell asleep as we glided onward 
jdad." His cnriosity had been greatly excited, 
ige mounds of Assyria had made a deeper im- 
•n on his mind than the temples of Balbec or the 
tf ancient Greece ; and from that day he formed 
flgn of thoroughly examining, whenever it might 
is power, those singular remains, 
last, in the autumn of 1845, Mr. Layard obtained 
g-expected opportunity. Sir Stratford Canning, 
irds Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe, the English 
sador at Constantinople, generously placed at his 
I the funds necessary for conducting for a limited 
the excavations in Assyria, in the hope that if 
smpt should meeb any success, means would bo 
o carry them out on a larger scale. Few weeks 
psed after this before Mr. Layard had begun his 
, which resulted in those brilliant discoveries 
}Oon made his name famous throughout Europe. 



A NEW VIEW OF SINDBAD'S VOYAGES. 

ears ago, an eminent French geographer called 
m to the well-known Arabian stories of Sindbad 
or, as a collection of voyages having a substratum 
bi of some value from a geographical point of 
The voyages are attributed to a period as early 
sighth century of the Christian era; and it is 
ovm to readers of Mandevillo, Marco Polo, and 
u\y traVt)ll€frs, that even at a much lat^ pbriod 
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pounds. They are a race peculiarly repnlsiye in ap- 
pearance, while they paint themselyes all over with red 
colour, probably the foundation of Sindbad's assertion 
that the pigmies were covered with red hair. Captain 
Blair's observations confirmed the acconnis of previous 
voyagers as to the savage state of the islanders, and 
their deep-rooted hostility to all strangers. 

After the Indian rebellion, in 1857, the project of 
converting the Andaman Islands into a penal settle- 
ment was agaia revived by the government at Calcutta, 
and Dr. Mouat was despatched in the " Pluto," a war 
steamer, to survey the coast and report on the people of 
the islands. Dr. Mouat's experiences also fully confirmed 
those of preceding voyagers. Attempts at landing 
were continually met by hostile attacks, in some of 
which members of the expedition were severely wounded. 
After several i^isuccessful. attempts to conciliate them. 
Dr. Mouat's aiarty rdmmed^ito their boats, and rowed 
to another mrt of th0 ielahd, where an attempt to 
land was aga!^ met % ^^aTriiower of arrows. The ex- 
pedition next visited Si£Fren Island, thiriy-six miles east 
of the middle division of the Great Andaman ; and the 
same result attended attempts to land in Rutland and 
Interview Islands, two others of the group. Dr. Mouat 
completed a careful survey of the islands, but it is 
remarkable that our knowledge of these singular people, 
unless we are to accept the authority of Sindbad, is 
almost entirely derived from the statements of a Brah- 
min sepoy, who escaped from the old convict settlement 
and joined a party of the natives. 
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^hich thej soon completely Burrounded. They 
X) us as they approached, but we could not under- 
their language. They began to climb the sides 
pes of the vessel with so much swiftness and 
that their feet scarcely seemed to touch them, 
on came swarming upon the deck. You may 
e the situation we were in, not daring to defend 
es, nor even to speak to these intruders, to en* 
r to avert the impending danger. They unfurled 
is, cut the cable from the anchor, and after drag- 
le ship ashore, obliged us to disembark. Then 
nveyed us to another island, from whence they 
ne. All voyagers carefully avoided this island." 
d then continues his narrative with what appears 
b version of the ancient Greek story of the Cy- 
lelling how the dwarfs took them to the apart- 
f a one-eyed giaut, who, finding the captain only 
agh to be eaten, allowed the others to roam about 
be fed until they came to be in better condition, 
)n feasted on each by turns, except Sindbad and 
thers who found means of escaping on a rafb. 
lough disguised in superstitious fiction, and the 
p exaggeration common even in these days in 
1 narratives of visits to foreign places, it is easy 
pize in this story the chief characteristics of the 
an Islanders. The islands were visited by Cap* 
3bir in 1789, for the purpose of making a survey 
loast. From his observations and those of Dr. 
a recent visitor to the islands, it appears that tho 
•s, 6r Mincopie people, are indeed a race of pig* 
sing on an average, when grown, only four feet 
ihcs in height, and weighing about seventy-six 
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HUMBOLDT OK THE OEINOCO. 



•st extensive travels of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
as been aptly called the "father of physical 
phy," were undertaken in company with his 
and brother savant, Bonpland. For five years 
mt husiastic men of science wandered in company 
wildest regions of Central and South America, 
Qg numerous hardships from fatigue, but steadily 
ig their object of systematic observation of the 
I history and physical characteristics of that vast 
I of the globe. Encumbered with their books, 
Bripts, and scientific instruments necessary for 
irpose, the difficulties which they had to encounter 
reatly increased, and more than once some un- 
accident threatened to deprive the world for 
• the invaluable fruit of their labours. 
3 description of their voyage up the Rio Apure 
e Orinoco, is one of the most interesting episodes 
aboldt's narrative of his travels in these regions, 
on the 30th of March, 1800, that the two friends 
ced in a large canoe, managed by a pilot and four 
8, with the intention of ascending the river, 
starting, they constructed near the stem of the 
k cabin, made of ox-hides, strained tight and nailed 
aes of Brazil wood, and covered with palm-leaves, 
ntly spacious to contain a table and benches ; and 
rem day to day the naturalists recorded their 
Bbtions in the journals which formed the substance 

2S 
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of Humboldt's voluminous works. The inconvenienceB 
of this place of study were by no means insignificant ; 
and they had not journeyed many days when they 
found it necessary to make some attempt to improve it. 
To gain breadth for their narrow canoe, the travellers 
constructed a sort of lattice work on the stem, with 
branches of trees, extending on each side beyond the 
gunwale. But the roof of leaves which covered this 
lattice was so low that they were obliged to lie down 
without seeing anythiDg, or if seated, to sit beiit nearly 
double. The necessity for carrying the canoe across 
the rapids, and even from one river to another, and the 
fear of giving too much hold to the wind by making 
the roof higher, rendered this construction necessary. 
The roof was intended to cover four persons lying on 
the deck or lattice-work of brush-wood ; but their legs 
reached far beyond it, and when it rained half their 
bodies were wet. Their couches consisted of ox-hides 
or tiger-skins, spread upon branches of trees, which 
were painfully felt through so thin a covering. 

The fore part of the boat was filled with Indian 
fowers, furnished with paddles, three fbet long, in the 
form of spoons. They were all naked, seated two by 
two,' and they kept time in rowing with a remarkable 
uniformity, singing songs of a sad and monotonous 
character. The small cages containing the birds, mon* 
keys, and other animals of the travellers, the number of 
which increased as they advanced, were hung some to 
the roof and others to the bow of the boat. This waft 
their travelliug menagerie. Every night, when they 
established their watch, their collection of animals and 
omenta occupied the centre: around these iteti 
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first their hammocks, then the hammocks of thd 

\ and on the outside were the fires which were 

t indispensable against the attacks of the jaguars. 

Qoe not throe feet wide, and so endumbered, there 

5d no other place for the dried plants, trunks^ 

8, dipping-needles, and the meteorological in* 

its, than the space below the lattice-work of 

>s, on which Humboldt and Boupland were com- 

.0 remain stretched the greater part of the day. 

wished to take the least object out of a trunk, 

16 an instrument, it was necessary to row ashore 

i. To these inconveniences were joined the toi*- 

the mosquitoes which swarmed under the roof, 

heat radiated from the leaves of the palm-trees, 

er surface of which was continually exposed to 

ir rays. They attempted every instant, but 

without success, to mend their situation. While 

iem hid himself under a sheet to ward off thb 

the oth^r insisted on having green wood lighted 

the roof, in the hope of driving away the mos- 

by the smoke. The painful sensations of the 

d the increase of heat, already stifling, rendered 

ise contrivances alike impracticable. 

r journey lay at first through a land inhabited 

tigers, crocodiles, and tapirs. They saw flocks 

crowded so closely together as to appear against 

like a dark cloud, which constantly changed its 

!y degrees the river widened. One of the banks 

*en and sandy, from the effects of inundations ; 

r was higher and covered with lofty trees. In 

tis the river was bordered by forests on each 

1 formed a straight canal ]Eune kmidred feet 
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broad. The vegetation on the banks was composed of 
bushes of sauso, forming a hedge four feet high, and 
appearing as if they had been clipped by the hand of 
man. A copse of cedar and other trees rose behind 
it. The large quadrupeds of those regions, the ja- 
guars, tapirs, and other animals, had made openings 
in the hedge, through which they passed when they 
came to drink at the river. As they feared but little 
the approach of a boat, the travellers had the pleasure 
of viewing them as they paced slowly along the shore 
till they disappeared in the forest, which they entered 
by one of the narrow passes left at intervals between 
the bushes. When the shore was of considerable breadth, 
the hedge remained at a distance from the river; and 
then in the intermediate space they saw crocodiles, 
sometimes to the number of eight or ten, stretched on 
the sand, and reposing motionless, with their jaws wide 
open. These monstrous creatures were so numerous, 
that throughout the whole course of the river almost at 
every instant %e or six were in view. 

They passed the first night in the open air, though 
in a plantation, the proprietor of which employed him- 
self in hunting tigers. This man wore scarcely any 
clothing, and was of a dark brown complexion ; but he 
classed himself among the whites, and called }Ab wife 
and daughter, who were as naked as himself, Donna 
Isabella and Donna Manuela. The next night was 
passed on a bare and extensive strand of the r^rer. 
The forest on its banks being impenetrable, they had 
great difficulty in finding dry wood to light fires. 
The night was calm and serene, and there was a bean- 
tifol xaooioligbLt^ ^^^ ladoaiCA i^^^^ tbem th^ tn^oks 
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tigers in the sand. Finding no tree near, they 
leir oars in the ground, and fastened their ham- 
o them. Everything passed tranqnillj till near 
it ; when a noise so terrific arose in the neigh- 
forest, that it was impossible to close their eyes, 
travellers* feeling of security was not increased 
ley distinguished among the cries of animals the 
of tigers. 

mother day they stopped at noon in a spot called 
lal. Leaving his companions while they drew 
on shore, and were occupied in preparing their 
Humboldt went along the beach to get a near 
a group of crocodiles sleeping in the sun. This 
»n had nearly proved fatal to him. He had kept 
constantly turned towards the river ; but whilst 
up some spangles of mica agglomerated together 
ind, he discovered the recent footsteps of a tiger, 
istinguishable from their form and size. The 
had gone towards the forest, and turning his 
}liat side, the traveller found himself within eighty 
a tiger that was lying under the thick foliage of 
)y tree. No tiger ever appeared to him so large, 
alarmed, yet suiGlciently master of himself and 
lotions to enable him to follow the advice which 
[ans had so ofben given him as to how he ought 
i such cases. He continued to walk on without 
;, avoided moving his arms, and thought he 
d that the animal's attention was fijced on a 
capybaras which was crossing the river. He 
gan to return, making a large circuit toward the 
the water. He was often tempted to look back 
r to assure himself that he was not ^tu:^\v&<6^\ Vss^ 
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yielded very tardily to tHs desire. The tiger li»d 
remained inotionlesg. He arrived at the boat out of 
breath, and related his adventure to the Indians, who 
loaded their guns and went in search of it; but tim 
tiger was there no longer. 

They pow entered the river Orinoco, the bed oi 
which even at low water was over 6000 feet broad; 
while in the rainy season it is increased to 32,000 feet 
So broad did it appear, that the distant mountains ap« 
peared to rise from the water as if seen above the horizoa 
of the sea. On their way they met a cacique going up 
the river in his canoe, to join in the famous fishing of 
turbles' eggs. He was seated beneath a tent, constructed 
like the sail, of p{vlm*leaves ; and, like the Indians who 
attended him, was naked and armed with bows anj 
arrows. Sometimes the travellers landed, and slept on 
an island in the midst of the river. One day a serious 
incident befell them. Setting sail from their encamp^ 
jaent about four o'clock in the afternoon they found 
tibe wind ^sh, and soon beginning to blow in squalll. 
Since they had entered the mountainous part of the 
country, they had discovered that their canoe carried 
sc^ very badly ; but the master was desirous of showing 
the Indians who were assembled on the beach that, by 
going close to the wind, he could reach, at one single 
tack, the middle of the river. At the very moment when 
he was boasting of his dexterity, and the boldness of his 
mancBuvre, the force of the gusts upon the sail became 
so great that they were on the point of going down. 
One side of the boat was under water, which rushed in 
witl) such violence that it was soon up to their kneel. 
lb washed over «. \\it\« teble at whiob fiuxnboldt win 
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at the stem of the boat. He had some difficulty 
g his journal, and in an instant they saw their 
upers, and dried plants all afloat. Bonpland 
ig asleep in the middle of the canoe. Awakened 
ntrance of the water and the cries of the Indians^ 
pstood the danger of their situation, whilst he 
led a coolness which he always displayed in the 
ficult circumstances. The lee-side righting itself 
le to time during the squall, he did not consider 

as lost. He thought that, were they even forced 
Ion it, they might save themselves by swimming^^ 
lere were no crocodiles in sight. Amidst thi$ 
nty, the cordage of the sail suddenly gave way, 
le gust of wind that had thrown them on their 
rved also to right them. They laboured to bale 
3r out of the boat with calabashes, the sail waA 
tt, and in less than half an hour they were in n 
proceed. 

wind now abated a little. Squalls alternating 
ad qalms were common in that part of the Ori« 
hich was bordered by mountains. They were 
mgerous for boats deeply laden, and without 

The travellers had escaped by a miracle. To 
roaches that were heaped on the pilot for having 

near the wind, he replied with the phlegmatic 

1 peculiar to the Indians, observing " that the 
would find sun enough on those banks to dry 
ipers." Happily they lost only one book, a che- 
rolume of the " Genera Plantarum *' of Schreber, 
had fallen overboard. At nightfall they landed 
trren island in the middle of the river, and supped 
lar moonlight^ seating themselves ou some Us^ 
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tarile-sbells that were found scattered about the 
beach. 

Such were some of the experiences of Humboldt in 
Brazil. During this journey they performed a passage 
of five hundred leagues on the five great rivers of the 
countiy. Arrived in Guiana, their dress was ragged 
and soiled, but they hastened to present themselves to 
the Governor, Don Felipe, who received them with 
kindly hospitality. Long privations had enfeebled their 
health, and while they were occupied in arranging their 
specimens, and classifying their astronomical and me- 
teorological observations, both were stricken with a 
debilitating fever, to which Bonpland had nearly suc- 
cumbed. Once when he had swooned, he was reported 
to be dead, and his faithfQl companion was plunged into 
the deepest affliction, reproaching himself with having 
chosen the route by the river, and thus having caused 
the death of his dear friend, and deprived the world of 
a life so valuable. Happily, however, Bonpland reco- 
vered, and the two naturalists soon forgot in new scenes 
of adventure the perils of the past. 



THE MAETTBS OP AUSTBAUAN DISCOVEBY. 



All efforts to cross the vast continent of Australia had 
failed, when, in 1859, a public subscription was opened 
in the colony of Victoria for providing funds for another 
attempt to accom^pW^aV ^^\» ^T\w>a ^^terprise. The 
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iption, being aided by the Colonial Government, 
\j reached a considerable snm, and the nnder- 
• was finally confided to Mr. O'Hara Barke, a 
man who had been an Auutrian cavalry oflficer, 
bhers, among whom was Mr. William John WiUs, 
re of Devonshire, who had distinguished himself 
I devotion to the sciences of astronomy and me- 
)gy in the Melbourne Observatory. The latter, 
1 a young man of only twenty-six, had already 

a remarkable zeal for exploration ; and the high 
.tion of the explorers, no less than the costly pre- 
ens made for the journey, filled the minds of all 
j^ho were interested in geographical discovery with 
ghest hopes. Twenty-four camels, of a swift and 
species, were obtained from India, at the enormona 
f three thousand pounds. Finally, on the 20th of 
it, 1860, the expedition, consisting of fifteen men, 
ing the leaders, started from Melbourne. The 
irray of camels and horses formed an imposing 
and the people who thronged the streets of the 
sheered the travellers enthusiastically, as they set 
^n their forlorn journey across the unknown land, 

hope at last of reaching the Gulf of Carpentariift, 
I extreme northern coast of the continent, 
te expedition had not proceeded for many days, 
it was discovered that the amount of their baggage 
1 itself a serious obstacle. Their progress towards 
Lver Darling was slow and tedious. Some of the 
3 became unfit to proceed, and, finaUy, Mr. Burke 
ained to advance with Mr. Wills and six men as far 

River Barcoo, taking with him some of the camels, 

the rest were to follow with tha \vawr^ ^-a-^^^^Ru 



i 
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Tliis porUon of the party reached the riyer on the lift 
of November, and waited anxiously for their com* 
paniong at the spot appointed for a depot; but tax 
weeks elapsed, and no tidings of them came. Tired rf 
waiting, and impatient for the prosecution of iheif 
enterprise, Burke finally resolved to wait no longer, hot 
to push 01) with three months* provisions, leaving foir 
of his men, with six camels and twelve horses, te 
rem^n at the depot, and await the arrival of thdf 
comrades. It was on the 16th of December, a Sunda/i 
that the little band set forth, taking with them six 
camels. Their companions who remained behind gave 
them an affectionat e farewell, and looked after them as 
they rode away through the scrub. At first they rode» 
but after a little distance they descended from theif 
horses, Burke and Wills walked a-head, carrying eaek 
a rifle aiad revolver. Wills was busy in examining 
the country, and making notes in his journal ; whik 
Gray and King, their two oompanions, followed, leading 
the horses and camels, 

Many a weary day elapsed, while no tidings oame of 
the heroic little band who had thus passed on their waf 
jnto the vast wilderness. The four men left at tbi 
depot scanned the far horizon in ?ain for any sign ti 
the return of the advanced party. Equally fruitless 
were their hopes of the arrival of the large section fd 
their party originally left behind. Seme time befort 
the departure of Burke, he had despatched a llr« 
Wright, a settler, who had volunteered his services for 
a part of the rente, in search of the party in the rear; 
but, by some unfortunate misconception, this geatl»> 
man fwled to eMQTiW\»a ^mxB^M^^^^and the four i 
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dep&ti — at the liead of whom was a working inaii| 
i Brahe — found themselves completely deserted. 
hiid spent their time in building stockades and 
ling for the animals, until parties of natives had 

to appear in the neighbourhood, and to become 
esome. The men began to sicken, and complain 
irvy ; they had no medicines, and their provisionii 
getting low. Still came no sign of Wright, or 
)omrades left behind. It seemed only too probably 
Burke and his party had perished, as the tima 

their provisions would last was long past ; or, if 
lad not perished, they had perhaps found return by 
hj they had gone impossible. Their departure now 

to \}e talked of, and finally* on the 2lBt of Aprily 
four months and four days after the departure of 

and Wills, they soaimed the horizon again fo^ 
fit time, and sorrowMly began to retrace th^ii^ 
3p8. 
lere was a strange fatality in the choice of thif 

Only a few hours after ihe departip^e of Brah^ 
is companions, as evening was approaching, thre^ 
3, famished men, leading two camels tgttoriiig 
hemselves from hunger and exhaustion, were ap« 
3ing from the north, after a heavy day's marob 
barren sand-hills. These men were Burke, Willi^ 
Ling. Their companion Gray had succumbed hxk% 
days before, and, but for their attentions to him 

last hours, and encampment while they buried 
El the desert, they would have arrived on the pre* 
day to rejoin their companions. They had suffered 
Lible privations, and had subsisted chiefly qq dried 
's flesh and wild plants, but they had a^^^^^^^^ 
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tte great object of their expedition. Through desert 
and wilderness, and over hill and stream, they had 
manfully struggled on, until one day they had come in 
sight of the ocean and the shores of Cai*pentaria ; and 
now, as they approached the depot once more, Wills 
and King heard with delight the voice of their com- 
panion, as he shouted, ** I can see tents." Unhappily 
he was mistaken. The encampment was reached, but 
the tents had disappeared. The stockade which their 
companions had built was there, and signs of recent 
occupation were visible ; but the occupants were gone. 
Burke hallooed many times, and called to his com- 
panions by name ; but no answer broke the silence of 
the Ydldemess around, and with mournful feelings they 
learnt that the dep6t was deserted. Bitterly disap- 
pointed, they searched the encampment for any sign or 
message from their comrades. Mr. Wills eventually 
discovered a tree marked with the words, '* Dig three 
feet westward. Assisted by his companion King, for 
Burke was for a while too much overcome by their 
misfortune to exert himself, they soon came upon a 
chest, which they opened with anxious expectations. 
It contained a small store of provisions, and the 
overwhelming information that the party had finally 
abandoned the dep6t that very morning. T(7 attempt 
to follow them would be hopeless, for the memorandum 
informed them that the party were in good health, while 
Burke and his two companions were too much wasted 
by hunger and fatigue to make long marches. 

Their situation looked bad enough, but it was not 
yet hopeless, and the wanderers soon recovered some- 
thing of their liopetul s^\rw^, K&«c one day's rest at 
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epot, they again departecl southward. Their new 
es of provisions were a great assistance, and thej 
lome natives by the way who gave them fish in 
Dge for a few straps and matches. Wills even 
Is in his journal that they were getting stronger 
Tonger every day ; but they were in rags, and the 
J were becoming cold. Their position at this point 
ur wanderings is thus graphically described by 

Tenison Woods, in his ** History of Discovery and 
ration in Australia :" — " Their greatest discourage* 

must have been to look upon each other, remem« 
r how different their appearance was when starting, 
ired to the three haggard men with the faces and 
Qg of beggars, creeping slowly along by the side 
3ir camels, and almost tottering under the weight 
3ir fire-arms. Their first misfortune occurred on 
ixth day after starting. One of the camels got 
d in a water-hole, and, after spending two days 
ing to extricate him, they were obliged to shoot 
and preserve what flesh they could get at. It 
one day more to dry the meat, and then, having 
1 the camel with all he could bear, they each had 
e a small quantity of bedding upon their shoulders, 
ttove down the river again. On the 2nd of May 
uet another camp of natives, who were most liberal 
ir offers of fish and a kind of cake. The explorers 
glad to get anything, and probably their supply 
is occasion was owing to their forlorn appearancei 
I was enough to move the heart of a savage. A 
beyond the camp they met the southerly branch 
e Barcoo, which they followed. They had mis* 
p about its character at firBt^ bu^ \t» ^Qwck^S-^s»s^. 
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oat into a broad stream, with fine reaches of water. 
The cliffs were very steep, but what made it difficult 
for the party was the scrub upon its banks. Towards 
evening its channel began splitting up into small water* 
courses, and was finally lost in the sand. The explorers 
made an unsuccessful search for some other water, but 
were obliged to return to the Iswt reach. Their pros- 
pects commenced to look a little gloomy; they could 
not advance to the south, and the camel began to give 
in. He had been 'trembling very much all day, and at 
night seemed quite exhausted. A faint effort was made 
to lighten the load by doing away with the tea, sugar, 
and a few tin plates, and then they returned to the 
main stream ; but no better success awaited them there. 
After travelling a short distance, there was a repetition 
of the features of the other branch, and the water failed 
again in a kind of desert. The soil was cracked and 
loose in places, and as if rain had not fallen for months ; 
and when the arid ridges of sand disappeared, the 
fcountry Was a wide expanse of dreary plains, covered 
with box-tfees, and no water." From this point their 
wanderings were marked only by a series of misfor- 
tunes. Their last camel could no longer crawl along, 
imd they were compelled to leave him. Some rats 
which they caught were eaten by them with eagerness, 
and served to keep them alive. At one time Burke 
hnA 'King went away for a few days to look for nativei^, 
leaving Wills to dry the flesh of their camel, and to 
fcollect a wild vegetable which they had found veiy 
Berviceable, called nardoo. It is scarcely to be wondered 
ikt that the entries in Wills's diary become now 
itidoherent ; but l^till there is abundant evidence of 
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U ■ 

lergj, and even cheerfulness, with which this 

, man endeayoured to make head against the 

I future. Poor Wills was the first of the unfop- 

\ party to succumh. Even the last words found 

I diary evidence his cheerful spirit. **I am 

r," he writes, " than ever, although I have a good 

to, and relish the nardoo much ; but it seems to 

I no nutriment, and the birds here are So shy as 

be got at. Even if wo got a good supply of fish, 

t whether we could do much work on them, and 

im alone. Nothing now but the greatest good 

in save any one of us, and as for myself, I may 

ar or five days if the weather continues warm. 

Ue is at forty-eight and very weak, and my legs 

ms are nearly skin and bone. I can only look 

:e Mr. Micawber, for something to turn up ; but 

ion on nardoo is by no means very unpleasant 

the weakness one feels, and the utter inability to 

meself ; and, as far as appetite is concerned, it 

le the great<est satisfaction." 

mwhile Burke and King proceeded in theii* 

for natives ; but Burke was so T^eak as scarcely 

ble to Walk. On the second day he could only 

I two miles. King tended him as well as he 

5ollected nardoo for him, and shot a crow, from 

le contrived to make him a supper. But his end 

arly approaching. After supper, Burke gave his 

book and watch to his faithful companion ; and 

him to stay by him until he was quite dead. 

ke little after this, and the next morning passed 

cdetly to his rest. King now wandered about in 

a and miserable conditioiv^ ^\^ dcySis:!^\!^V^ 
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made bis way back to tbe spot tbey bad left, where lie 
found Wills lying dead in tbe but, and was able to bury 
his body lightly with sand and branches. Soon afl^r 
this, King was fortunate enough to obtain some succoar 
from a party of natives. 

Meanwhile a number of parties bad been despatched 
in search of the lost explorers ; but all were nnsuccessM 
except Mr. Howitt, who, after a wearisome search, at 
lengt.h found traces of the party. Following camel 
tracks which they had discovered in the desert, Howitt 
and his party at length came upon an encampment of 
natives, among whom tbey discovered King sitting in a 
hut which the blacks had kindly made for him. " He 
presented," says Mr. Howitt, " a melancholy appearance, 
wasted to a shadow, and hardly to be distinguished as a 
civilized being, but by the remnants of clothes upon 
him.*' He was exceedingly weak, and it was difficult to 
distinguish bis words when he spoke; but be soon 
revived under the care and attentions of bis deliverers. 
When he was sufficiently recovered to move, they pro- 
ceeded in search of the remains of Wills and Burke, 
which they buried, performing as well as tbey could the 
ceremony of reading prayers over their g^ves, and 
cutting rude inscriptions bearing their initials and the 
date of their deaths on trees near by. This done, they 
set out mournfully on their return. Tbus ended the 
first successful attempt to cross tbe great Australian 
continent. 
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E DISOOYEBT OF THE FATE OF FBANKLIN. 



E years had elapsed since the departure of Sir 
Franklin and his gallant crew for the arctic 
s, and still no authentic intelligence of their fate 
(en obtained. One after another the expeditions 
>ut by Government had failed. Three tombstones 
ered at Beechey Island by one of the earliest of 
expeditions had told us by their inscriptions that 
^sing explorers had spent their first winter there, 
three of\ their party had died, on the threshold of 
mdertaking. Years later, Dr. Rae, the celebrated 
er for the Hudson's Bay Company, brought home 
:elligence of forty white people having been seen 
spring of 1850 struggling southward across the 
d that some of these had been seen to fall and 
That these white people were some of the lost 
3rs was proved beyond doubt, but succeeding ex- 
)ns obtained no further trace ; nor was it certain 
it direction they had proceeded. 
. hope of finding any relic of the unfortunate ex- 
)n still living was now finally abandoned by 
iment, who refused to lend further aid ; but the 
d wife of the illustrious Franklin determined not 
be her efforts, until proof could be obtained that 
empts must be unavailing. Although it could 
ly be doubted that the two ships, the " Erebus " 
Terror," had long perished or been abandoned, 
wa& still a possibility that some sux^yot^ ^scw^go^ 
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Cape Victoria he had found a tribe of Esquimaux, who 
told him that some years before, a large ship had beeft 
crushed by the ice off the north-west coast of King 
William Land ; that the people had come ashore, and 
had travelled down that coast to the estuary of the 
Great Fish River, where they had died upon an island 
conjectured to be Montreal Island. The natives had a 
number of silver spoons and forks, which appeared to 
have belonged to the expedition ; and it was now evi- 
dent that McClintock and his followers were at length 
on the right track. 

Some feeling of regret stole over the gallant little 
band when they learnt that they were now to be divided 
into parties, each taking separately a portion of the 
search. Only Dr. Walker, the surgeon, and three or 
four sick men were to remain behind with the ship. 
i The travelling parties each consisted of four men, 
drawing one sledge, and six dogs with a second sledge, 
beside the officer in charge and the dog-driver. One 
of the parties was commanded by Captain McClintock 
himself, another by Captain Allen Young, and the third 
by Lieutenant Hobson. The Captain and Lieutenant 
Hobson travelled together for some distance, and at 
Cape Victoria they fortunately obtained from a party of 
Esquimaux the additional information that another ship 
had drifted on the shore of King William Land in the 
autumn of the same year in which the other ship was 
crushed ; and no doubt now remained in the explorers* 
minds that these two vessels were the long lost 
^Erebus *' and " Terror." The two leaders now parted, 
Captain McClintock going eastward towards the Great 
Fish JRi\or. New evi^^u^^^-^^^Casii -^^T^-aow in tha 
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b track were soon found. A tribe of thirty or forty 
res informed him that they were acquainted with 
irreck, although they had not visited it for some 
.. These people, too, produced silver forks and 
US, and, like the natives whom Bae had seen, 
ribed the famished band of white people struggling 
the ice after the loss of their vessels. From these 
lie McClintock purchased some of the silver articles 
Lng the crest and initials of Franklin, and other 
js. The search on Montreal Island, however, led 
> discovery of a cairn or other trace of the explorers, 
the party set forth, bitterly disappointed, upon their 
m journey. Shortly after midnight on the 25th. of 
, travelling along the gravelly beach, they came 
I the skeleton of a man lying with his face to the 
ind, evidently in the position in which he had fallen 
died; The bones were perfectly bleached, and only 
V fragments of clothing appeared throuorh the snow. 
7B.3 the skeleton of a young man, slightly built, 
ring a blue jacket, a pilot great-coat, and a necker- 
f tied in a loose bow knot. Near the skeleton they 
id a horn pocket-comb, and a pocket-book frozen 
I, but containing letters, which, however, could not 
eciphered. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Hobson had pursued a more 
lessful search. Near Cape Felix he had found a cairn, 
round about it large quantities of sailors' clothing, 
kets, and other articles. On the 6th of May ho 
id another cairn, and in this he discovered for the 
I time an authentic record of the unfortunate exge- 
3n. It was a common form, with the usual printed 
lest, in six languages, to any one ^Ti^Y\i^S^^\si\^st- 
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ward it to the Seoretary of the Admiralty, London, with 
a note of the time and place at which it was fotind. 
Around the margin were written memorandams signed 
by Lieutenant Gore and Mr. Des Yoeux, and dated the 
28th of May, 1847, eighteen years before its final 
discovery by Lieutenant Hobson. It told how the 
"Erebus" and "Terror" had passed their first winter 
at Beechey Island, after having ascended Wellington 
Channel to lat. ^T^ and returned by the west side of 
Cornwallis Island ; that Sir John Franklin commanded 
the expedition, and that all the survivors were well. 
But unhappily round the margin of the paper was a 
later memorandum, telling how the ships having been 
beset for nineteen months, were finally abandoned on 
the 2oth of April, 1848. Here, for the first time, they 
learnt that the gallant Sir John Franklin had died on 
the 11th of June, 1847, before the severest troubles of 
the Expedition had overtaken them ; and that Captain 
Crozier, the chief surviving ofl&cer, and crew, now com- 
prising 105 souls, were about to set out on the morrow 
on that desolate journey in which the Esquimaux had 
0een them perishing one by one of hunger and fatigue. 
A large number of relics of the expedition were dis- 
covered by Lieutenant Hobson; but not the least 
interesting part of the intelligence which he brought to 
his comrades was, that Franklin's unfortunate expedi- 
tion had actually triumphed in its great object, and had 
been the first to discover the North West Passage. 
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I MABKHAM AND THE OHIKCHONA PLAKTS. 



lore than two hundred years after the discovery 
I medicinal qualities of Peruvian bark, the world 
mtirely dependent upon the forests of South 
ica for its supplies of that valuable substance, 

contains the principle of the well-known medi- 
|uinine. History relates how a certain Countess 
hon, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, lying sick of 
in her palace at Lima, was cured by a preparation 
iiquina bark administered by her physician ; from 

circumstance the great botanist, Linnaeus, named 
3es which yield this bark by the general name of 
bona, which they retain in botany to this day. 
Be of Peruvian bark has greatly extended ; but no 
bona trees have ever been discovered except in 
reat South American region in which they were 
bund, and even here they flourish only under 
ar conditions of soil and position. On the tern-' 

slope of the great chain of the Andes, where 

all the species which are useful exist, they are 

at an elevation as high as 9000 feet above the 
vel, and they never grow at an elevation of less 
2500 feet. All efforts to propagate them had 

from the great difficulty of carrying shoots alive 
ihe far interior of the continent, no less than from 
atchful jealousy of the people, who were well 

of the value of monopoly which they have so 
OBsessed in this important carticY^ ol QOiamsRi<^^« 
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The celebrated Frencli botanist, Jassiea, was the 
first to make this attempt. Having succeeded in taking 
growing shoots, he carried them for eight months in a 
box through the wilds of Northern Peru, hoping secretly 
to get away with his prize by way of Ouiana ; but the 
capsising of his boat, while navigating tbe ri^er 
Amazon, deprived him in a moment of the treasure 
which he had watched with so much care daring a 
journey of three thousand six hundred miles. In the 
year 1854, M. Hasskarl, a Dutch botanist, penetrated 
through Bolivia, under the assumed name of Jose Carlos 
Huller, took up his abode in a village near the Cinchona 
forest, and, by means of a bribe to an Indian, succeeded 
in procuring a number of plants, which he contrived to 
convey out of the country. The people having subse- 
quently discovered the fact, a Bolivian who had been 
employed in the business was compelled to fly for his 
life from the vengeance of the Peruvian people, a 
circumstance which did not promise well for future 
adventures in the same field. But the importance of 
the supply of Peruvian bark in Europe, and the wasteful 
system of the bark collectors, which threatens rapidly 
to destroy the whole existing number of trees in the 
forests of Peru, sufficed to keep the attention of scien- 
tific men directed to this subject. Unfortunately the 
plants collected by M. Hasskarl were, after all his labour 
and pains, of little value. Planted by him on a mountain 
slope in the island of Batavia, to his great disappointment 
he discovered too late that the soil was unfavourable, and 
the cultivation proved a comparative failure. 

At length another devoted and far more adventurous 
traveller was found willing to undertake the perilous 
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r exploring the forests of Peru, for the purpose 
ecting plauts of the Chinchona. This was Mr. 
its Markham, a gentleman who had already 
3d in Peru in search of antiquarian and ethno* 
facts. His knowledge of the country and 
ientific acquirements pointed him out to the 
iry of State for India as eminently qualified for • 
;erprise, and a grant of money was placed at his 
d for that purpose. Accompanied by several 
sistants whom he had chosen himsdf, Mr. Mark- 
lally departed on his hazardous expedition. His 
7BS to undertake himgelf the exploration of the 
. of Caravaya or Bolivia — where he hoped to 
the most important species — a part of the enter- 
Burrounded by peculiar difficulties, arising from 
ftlousy of the people, habitual with the Bolivians, 
hich had been so recently aroused by the pro- 
gs of M. Hasskarl. The forests, too, in that 
. are far more inaccessible than those of other 
of Peru, while the journey thence to the coast is 
: and more dangerous. " In employing several 
9 in districts widely removed from each other," 
At. Markham, in his narrative of his " Travels in 
and India," ** my chief object was to effect the 
Inction of as many valuable species as possible ; 
', also reflected on the extreme difficulty of the 
rtaking, and the overwhelming chances against 
88 which confronted a single-handed attempt. In 
wild, unfrequented regions all is uncertainty. 
g the dizzy paths of the Andes a single false step 
dash the fairest hopes, disappoint the most careful 
lations. 'Add to these dangers the probabiUtY q€ 
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obstacles raised by the natives, and it will at once be 
seen that three independent expeditions materially in* 
creased the chances of ultimate success." 

Mr. Markham arrived in Lima in Jannarjr, 1860| 
whence he privately embarked southward, and landed at 
Islay, the most convenient post for making a journey to 
the Ghinchona forests of the interior. Their mules and 
horses having arrived, the party set out for Areqnipa, a 
distance of ninety miles, through a dismal ravine with 
barren mountains rising almost perpendicularly on either 
side, and thence across an arid desert. From the city 
of Arequipa, after a short rest, they again set forward. 
The difficulties of their journey became greater as they 
passed beyond the scattered traces of civilization. Moun- 
tain passes, vast plains, forests, and rivers, lay in their 
Way, but the travellers struggled onward. More than 
two months had passed in this wild travel before they 
finally entered the great Ghinchona forests, where no 
European had ever penetrated before. The party consisted 
of seven, including three Indians, each carrying his 
little bags of provisions slung to a belt at their waists, 
and their never-failing supply of cocoa leaves, which 
they chew as a stimulant. A white attendant carried 
their tent, and all were armed with wood knives to clear 
the way through the tangled underwood of the forest. 
The attendants were dressed in coarse cotton cloth, and 
Mr. Markham wore a leathern hat, red woollen shirt, 
fiistian trousers, and shoes made of felt, usually worn in 
these forests. All were mustered ready to start from a 
clearing surrounded by forest trees, through which a 
river rushed noisily on, when a band of palefaced men 
suddenly emerged from the thicket in their front. The 
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man and his parfcy instinctively felt for their 

at the strangers looked wan and feeble, like 

m out by watching and fatigue. They proved 

oUahuayas, or collectors of drugs and incense, 

letrate into the forests to obtain these articles, 

le forth pale and haggard as the travellers saw 

They were friendly in their manner, and Mr. 

m and his party saluted them as they entered 

st from which they had just emerged. 

n this point the Chinchona hunters found no 

all, and the serious work of forest travel began. 

rkham was stung by hornets on the temple and 

ack of the neck, as he forced his way through 

bush. " Between lordly trees of great height," 

interesting narrative, *' the ground was entirely 

up with creepers, fallen masses of tangled 

, and long tendrils which twisted round our 

and tripped us up at every step. Ten miles on 

ound is only equal to one over such country as 

n many places we had to scramble through the 

inse forest along the verge of giddy precipices, 

verhung the river. Often we came upon tracts 

I giant of the forest had fallen, bearing all before 

Snally dashmg over the cliff into the river below. 

sr was boiling and surging over a rocky bed, at 

IT below us, while at others we took advantage 

iorfc strip of rocky beach to escape the forest. 

e struggled on until sunset, when we reached a 

leach, and encamped for the night. This had 

fatiguing march. In some places we were a 

of an hour forcing and cutting our way through 

of twenty yards, and the halt wcjb m^^t^^WsoA. 
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It was a wild scene as the darkness closed round— the 
camp-fire and Indians on the beach, the dense gloomy 
forest close behind, the boiling river in front, and forest- 
clad monntains rising up on the other side." 

At dawn the Indians found the footprints of a jaguar 
on the sands of the river near their encampment, and a 
huge snake wriggled through the fallen trees before 
them as they re-entered the forest. After cutting their 
way for about a mile through the matted bamboo and the 
thick growth of a plant the blades of which were sharp 
as a penknife, they came to the foot of tremendous 
precipices on either side of a river. That on the 
western shore rose perpendicularly from the water to a 
height which they estimated afc five hundred feet, and 
terminated in a rocky peak; while the river below, 
surging furiously over and around huge masses of rock, 
dashed noisily on between the two precipices. They 
were compelled to ascend the western precipice by a 
frightful ladder formed of ledges in the rock, or half 
rotten branches of trees, here and there having to cross 
a yawning chasm on the fallen stems of fern trees rotting 
from age. ISTear the summit they had a fine view of the 
mountains covered with forests, among which they could 
distinguish the Calisaya trees, the most valuable species 
of Chinchona. Descending these precipitous rocks again, 
they once more began cutting their way through the 
dense undergrowth of the forest. They were now in the 
heart of the Chinchona region. After a hard day's work 
they reached the mouth of a stream and attempted to ■ 
wade across the broader river into which it fell, but the 
waters were found to be too powerful. Chinchona trees 
were believed to \ie txio^^ ^xmsi'smt on the opposiio 
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d the enthusiastic leader of the expedition was 
LOUS to cross. 

' contrived to get upon an island in the river, 
imped for the night upon a shingly beach. The 
it down in angry clouds, and soon afterwards 
lins began to fall, while the waters of the swollen 
foamed furiously around them in the darkness, 
a continued to descend throughout the night, 

waters to rise, and they hourly expected the 
and to be entirely submerged ; the waters at one 
ming within a very few feet of their tent door, 
morning, Mr. Markham continued his attempts 
ping and trying the water for a ford at several 
rith a long pole as a support ; but after having 
'ice nearly carried away by the violence of the 
he was compelled for awhile to relinquish the 

to remove from the island. Meanwhile, in an 
fcion of the banks, they collected twenty-five of 
cious Calisaya plants, two of them being fine 
seedlings, and the remainder rootshoots springing 
I trees which had been cut down in former times, 
ch had good spreading roots of their own. Their 
3n was carefully deposited in a shady place near 
b, the roots being covered over with damp moss, 
hile the floods in the river increased, the waters 
down of various colours, marking the soil of the 
Bs in which the rainfall had been most violent. It 
ident that their attempt to cross the river must 
e finitely postponed ; but, nothing daunted, the 
jrs continued diligently to explore the forests 
the bank, adding to their collection a number of 
ing^ shoots. 
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The time was approaching at whioh Mr. Markhan 
felt that they would be compelled to retreat. Worn out 
with fatigue and exposure, the Indians had become ma- 
tinous, and had only been persuaded to persevere bj 
threats and promises of bribes., The hardships of their 
labours became daily more dispiriting. Frequent raixu 
and heavy thunderstorms kept them awake at night. 
The torments from venomous insects were maddening ; 
one being a kind of fly which in a moment raised swell- 
ings and blood-red lumps over the hands and faoe^ 
causing great pain and irritation. Mr. Markham him- 
self often returned to their tent tired and wet to thf 
skin, covered with moss and fongus, bitten and stong 
by mosquitoes and hornets, and with hands torn all o?er 
by the sharp blades of the plant which so often annoyed 
them in the tangled masses of the forest. At length, 
more than three months after their departure from the 
coast, they found themselves with only a few orumhs in 
the comer of their bag, and the approach of a famine 
warned them to retrace their steps. The precioos 
plants, for the sake of which they had incurred so 
many hardships, were then carefully packed in layers 
of mot(8, and sown up in bundles of Russia matting. 
It was on the morning of the 7th of May that 
they commenced their retreat. It was pouring with 
rain, and the forest was wet, their bodies were 
saturated, and their powder damp. To add to their 
troubles, they had to wade in this condition acroflS 
numerous streams. Fortunately, before leaving the 
bank of the great river, Mr. Markham was again eiw 
abled to make an attempt to cross it ; and with great 
difficoltj the ^paiT^.^ x^^i^^^ \?da o^^^oeite bank wilk 
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where they were enabled to make, as they ex» 

some yalaable addition to their stock of plants, 
inwhile, the proceedings of the party of strangers 

an Englishman in the forest had not escaped 
Dn. A man whom they had met near Sandia 
reeks before had taxed them with a design to 
way plants of the Chinchona, and had threatened 
Lse the people against them, to " cut their feet 
This man gave information to the municipal 

of Quiaca, who ordered Mr. Markham and his 
;o be arrested, and his collection of plants, if he 

to have any, to be destroyed. An immediate 
was the only means of escape. Mr. Markham 
)d information that a body of " mestizos," under 
nmand of a son of the man who had betrayed 
DLOvements, was despatched to seize them. A 
L of this party actually met them on the road, but 
lermined front opposed to them by the English- 
knd his companions, aided by the display of a 

revolver, deterred them from the attack. Hap- 
e whole party arrived safely again at Islay, where 
)und that the other expeditions had been in great 
re successful. 

»r many more months of travel and anxiety, Mr. 
am had the satisfaction of seeing the objects of 
sedition, as sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
lia, fully attained. Some of the shoots were for- 
1 to the West India Islands ; a few were succesS- 
Siised at Kew ; but the bulk of young plants and 
igs were planted on the Neilgherry hills. " Thoti* 
Df Chinchona plants of all the valuable species,*' 
|r. Markham, *^ are now flourishing and multi^l^m% 
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rapidly in Southern India, and in Ceylon; and fben 
can be Utile doubt that the tfbe is approaching when, 
thanks to the zeal and enterprise of this distingoiahed 
botanist, Peruvian bark, rendered cheap by abundance, 
will have become one of the most important e^xirti 
from that country. 



CAPTAIN BUETON'S PILaBIMAaiL 



It is remarked by Gibbon in his '* History of the DediM 
and Fall of the Roman Empire," that our notions of 
Mecca must necessarily be drawn from the ArahJaniy 
because no unbeliever is ever permitted to enter the 
city. Some exceptions must undoubtedly be made to 
this observation ; but it is at least doabtful if more thai 
one living Euglishman has ever found his way into fliti - 
famous city — sacred in the eyes of all Mussulmaoi M 
the birthplace of Mohammed. That Englishman i| 
Captain Richard Burton, one of the most learned u4 
accomplished, as he is certainly the most energetio eM. 
adventurous, of modern travellers. He was determine^ 
as he says, to prove that what might be perilous to othflF 
travellers had no dangers for him ; and the best evidenoo 
he could give of this appeared to be a visit to El HejUi 
"at once the most dijQficult and dangerous point bj 
which a European can enter Arabia." Some of the 
objects of his journey are stated by him in his *' Personal 
Narrative '* to have been to find out if any market fer 
horses could be o^eu^^ \^\j^^\iL Central Arabia and 
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i to obtain information concerning the great wil- 
ts or interior of Arabia marked in our maps with 
%\Ac name which signifies ^' the empty abode ;*' to 
e into the hydrography of that portion of Arabia 
borders on the Red Sea, "its watershed, the 
ed slope of the conntry, and the existence or non- 
ace of perennial streams," and finally, to test the 
of the theory that in this vast peninsula there 
exist certain physiological difierences sufficient to 
nt our questioning the common origin of the Arab 

ke Burckhardt before him, Captain Burton knew 

here would be no chance of success in his enter- 

unless he could assume the Oriental dress and 

Bter with sufficient exactness to deceive even the 

I themselves. For this, however, his knowledge of 

tal languages, and a somewhat Oriental cast of 

lenance, heightened by the bronze of much travel 

b countries, particularly fitted him. His disguise 

issumed even before he left England, and to prevent 

lour of his nationality getting abroad, he embarked 

} steam- vessel from Southampton in the character 

Persian. To acquire the Oriental manner was a 

$r more difficult than might be imagined. A 

ler of trifling differences between Eastern and 

bean customs in daily life might in a moment be- 

bim, and perhaps prove fatal. Accordingly, much 

k time was spent in accustoming himself to the 

B and even the gestures which he knew to be com- 

the East. Even in the simple matter of drinking, 

ad it necessary to practice no less than five novel- 

"The Indian moslem," he says, "in the first 

^1 
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place clutches bis tumbler as tbougb it were the throat 
of a foe ; secondly, he ejaculates * In the name of Allah, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,* before wetting his 
lips ; thirdly, he imbibes the contents, swallowing them, 
not drinking, and ending with a satisfied grunt j 
fourthly, before setting down the cup, he sighs forth 
* Praise be to Allah,' of which you will understand the 
full meaning in the desert; and fifthly, he replies, 
' May Allah make it pleasant to thee,' in answer to his 
friend's polite * Pleasurably and health.' Also he is 
careful to avoid the irreligious action of drinking the 
pure element in a standing position ;" but chief among 
the rules to be observed was entirely to forget the use 
of the European chair, and to squat in true Eastern 
fashion on the ground. A long beard and a shaven 
head completed the deception, which was first essayed 
successfully upon the people of Alexandria. In this 
city Captain Burton obtained the assistance of a learned 
priest, who instructed him in the Mohammedan doctrine 
and its cumbrous ceremonial of ablution and prostration. 
He also read the Koran daily, and spent his time like a 
true Mussulman, in sitting upon the merchants' counters 
in the bazaars, smoking, drinking cofiee, and telling his 
beads. Constant attendance at the mosque was also 
part of his training ; for it was necessary not only to 
learn these things, but to practice them until they 
became as natural to him as European habits. 

Subsequently, Captain Burton found it conyenient 
to assume the character of a wandering Dervish, and to 
change his name from Mirza to Sheikh Abdullah, 
Some knowledge which he possessed of medicine also 
enabled him to adopt the conveiiient profoBsioi^ of l^ 
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tor." Having now equipped himself with changes 
•thing, a goat-skin water-bag, a coarse Persian rng, 
ig both as a sitting carpet and a substitute for 
lothes, besides a huge bright yellow umbrella of 
jm make, he determined to cross the desert, and 
rk in one of the regular pilgrim ships bound for 
lu, on the way to the holy cities. It was on a 
July day that he set sail from Suez in the pilgrim 
£ cl Zahab," or " Golden Wire," a vessel of two 
3 and only fifty tons* burthen. This vessel was 
•ably equipped both in sails and rigging, and the 
Ration, densely crowded as it was with pilgrims, 
Qot without considerable dangers. A gale soon 
ook them, but happily with no worse result than 
of compelling them to seek shelter at Tur. By 
he heat in their crowded vessel was intolerable, 
iteady glare of the sun almost blinding them, and 
lot wind striking them " like the blast of a tile- 
' At length the party landed at Wijh, or Wodjeh, 
e many of them, including Captain Burton, repaired 
. Arab coffee-house devoted to the accommodation 
Igrims. Here his character was sorely tried, by an 
sitive fellow-traveller calling himself a Pathan, or 
lan settler in India. This man spoke five or six 
3rn languages, and had travelled in numerous 
fcries. For some time Captain Burton evaded his 
bions as to his native place, telling him that he had 
3nger any name or nation, being a Dervish ; and, 
y, on his tormentor insisting that he ** must have 
born somewhere," he requested him to guess for 
elf. To his relief the man at once claimed him for 
rther Pathan, and declared himself the nephew of 
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an Affglmn merchant whom Burton had knowzL at 
Cairo. The two voyagers thenceforth became fiiendSy 
and smoked together. Again the pilgrims embarked, 
and finally, on the twelfth day after their departoie 
from Suez, landed at the town of Yambu, signifying in 
Arabic a fountain. 

Besuming his journey by land through the Deseri^ 
Captain Burton now took the character of an Arab to 
avoid paying the capitation tax, which the settled tribes 
in their route extort from foreigners. Haying become 
lamed by an accident, he was here compelled to hire a 
dromedary, and to travel in a litter upon its back ; and 
thus, after many encampments in the Desert and some 
narrow escapes from attacks of robbers, he arrived at 
El Medinah, the burial-place of the prophet, and re- 
garded by the orthodox Mussulmans as even more vene- 
rable than Mecca itself. Captain Burton remained 
about five weeks in this city, successfully maintaining 
his disguise under the scrutiny of learned sheikhs and 
moolahs of all kinds, and at length set out for Mecca 
with a caravan, taking the Darb el Sultani, or royal 
road, and proceeding by a route through the Desert, 
by which no European had ever travelled before. 
Mecca was, for many reasons, even a safer sojourn than 
that of Medinah. He had, indeed, good reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon having got through his first 
danger. Mecca is so near the coast that a traveller 
might, in case of detection, escape in a few hours to 
Jeddah, where the Turkish authorities, and possibly a 
British cruiser in the harbour, would afford protection. 
At Medinah detection would have entailed more serious 
consequences, but there was greater risk in the journey 
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jen the two cities, on wliicli lie says it would be 
for the local officials quietly to dispose of a sus- 
d person by giving a dollar to a Bedouin. Happily 
of these contingencies happened. The adventurous 
Lshman passed safely about the streets of Mecca, as 
kd done in Medinah. Mingling with the pilgrims 
their prayers and ceremonies, he was fortunate to 
nplish his dangerous undertaking unharmed, and 
•ing to Europe a body of information concerning 
wo mysterious cities of Mohammedan superstition, 
lore copious and exact than had ever before been 
9 known to the world. 



A VISIT TO A FAMOUS ISLAND. 

>RDiNa to a well-known tradition, the story of 

ibinson Crusoe " was suggested to De Foe by the 

ntures of Alexander Selkirk, who was, early in the 

century, cast away on the desert island of Juan 

landez, off the coast of South America, in the 

fie Ocean; and there seems little doubt that Do 

though placing his imaginary island off a far distant 

of the South American coast, had really in his 

i the island described in the narrative of the 

.-tish sailor*s experiences. Among sailors this island 

probably always be known as " Crusoe's Island ;" 

as long as the adventures of Robinson Crusoe are 

I, voyagers in those seas will feel some curiosity 

it the traditional scene of that famous story. Some* 
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thing of this feeling, mixed with a natural longing for 
going ashore after long beating abont at sea, seems to 
have actuated Mr. Ross Browne and ten companions 
to pay a visit to Selkirk's island, under the singular 
circumstances related in his narrative of *^ A Ramble in 
the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk," recently pub* 
lished. 

It was early in the morning of the 19fch of May, 
1849, that the ship ''Anteus," in which Mr. Browne 
was sailing as a passenger to San Francisco, came in 
sight of the highest peak of the mountains on the 
island. The weather was mild and clear ; as the sun 
rose it fell calm, and the vessel lay nearly motionless. 
A light blue spot, which might have passed for a cloud, 
but for the indistinctness of its outline, was all that 
appeared in the horizon. " Weary of the gales we had 
encountered off Cape Horn," says Mr. Browne, " it was 
a pleasant thing to see a spot of earth once more, and 
there was not a soul on board but felt a desire to go 
ashore.'* For some days past Mr. Browne and a few 
others had talked about making the attempt, in case 
they came near enough ; but now there seemed to be 
every prospect of a long calm, and there was no other 
chance but to lower a boat, and row for the distant 
land. A party of the passengers, headed by Mr. Browne, 
agreed to do this, provided they could get a boat ; and 
Mr. Bingham, a fellow-passenger, who happened to be 
owner of one of the quarter-boats, fell in with their 
scheme, together with his partner and some friends. 
They were sanguine of being able to row to the island 
before dask, and return the following day, and the dead 
oalm which prevailed promi^ied them ample time for a 
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nger expedition ; but knowing that their captain 

probably endeavour to dissuade them from their 

, they resorted to a little strategy to accomplish 

ley had been in the habit of rowing about the 

henever it was calm, and this provided a good 

for lowering the boat. Being in great haste 

nch it, they only thought of a few necessary 

3 in case they should be cast away or driven 

he island. Not knowing but that there might be 

s or savages ashore, they armed themselves with 

ble-barreled gun, a fusee, and an old harpoon, 

was all that they could smuggle into the boat in 

[citement of starting. At . this time the captain, 

aing to come on deck, heard the rumour of their 

ition; but he appears to have thought that the 

: was a mere frolic, though he warned them that 

ak which they could see in the horizon was fully 

;y miles off. But Browne and his companions had 

ibt that he told them this only to deter them, 

hey had made up their minds that the island 

QLot in fact at more than half that distance. 

in Brooks appears to have still regarded the 

)t as having more of bravado than reality in it, 

43 the boat pushed off, called out good-humouredly, 

. sure not to forget the peaches ; you will find 

J of them in the valleys. Only do not lose sight 

9 vessel.*' The boat's crew promised they would 

care of themselves, and come back safely if they 

Bot foundered. 

f was about nine in the morning as, with three 
JB, they pushed off from the ship. Their boat was 
twenty-two feet long, and was zoade of sheet-iroBi 
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and yery narrow. The proper number of men for it 
was six, bat, in consideration of the distance and the 
necessity- for a change at the oars, five more were 
crowded into it. Most of them, except Browne and a 
whaleman, named Paxton, were unused to rowing, so 
that the prospect of reaching land depended upon the 
day remaining calm, and upon keeping the boat trimmed. 
" There was no excuse," says Mr. Browne, " for this 
risk of life, save that insatiable thirst for novelty which 
all experience, to some extent, after the monotony of a 
long voyage. I will only say, in regard to myself, that 
I was too full of joy at the idea of a ramble in the foot- 
steps of Robinson Crusoe to think of risk at all. If 
there was danger, it merely served to give zest to the 
adventure." 

By their calculation of the distance and the rate of 
going, they expected to reach the land by sundown, or 
soon after ; and their plan was then to make a tent of 
the boat sail, and sleep under it till morning, when, by 
rising early, they thought they could take a run over 
the island, and perhaps get some fruit and vegetables. 
Should a light breeze spring up during the night, they 
thought it likely the ship would be well up by the land, 
when they could pull out, and get on board without diffi- 
culty. But before long they began to find that distances 
at sea are deceptive. About noon, when they ate their first 
meal, their ship had disappeared behind them ; but still 
there was but a single peak visible on the horizon, 
rising blue and dim in the distance, and apparently not 
much higher than when they had seen it from the mast- 
head of their ship. A ripple beginning to. show upon 
the water, they hoisted their sail to catch the breeso. 
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found that it helped them onwards. All of them, 
^E gone so far, were now in favour of going on, 
.gh in secret they felt that there was a great deal of 
jer, for the sides of their iron boat was only an 
th of an inch thick, and it was so loaded that the 
N&les rose scarcely more than ten inches out of 
water. At sunset the land had risen over the sea 
I end to end, and they hoped to reach it in about 
B hours ; but none of them knew anything about 
shores, whether they abounded in bays or not, and, 
', where any place of landing could be found, which 
e them doubtful how to steer. "Clouds," says 
Browne's narrative, " were gathering all over the 
son, a few stars shone out dimly overhead, and the 
les of night began to cover the island. Swiftly, yet 
I resistless power, the clouds swept over the whole 

and the horizon, in all the grandeur of its vast 
e, was lost in the shades of night. No sail was 
' ; no light shone upon us now but the dim rays of 
7 solitary stars through the rugged masses of clouds ; 
ound broke upon the listening ear save the weary 
ke of our oars ; a gloom had settled upon the mighty 
emess of waters, and we were awed and silent." 
Che wind soon began to increase, and all cowered 
n in the boat to keep her balanced. The spray 
tied over them fearfully, and the sail shook so in the 
i that, having let go all, they thought it would t/Car 
mast out. At this time they were about three 
nes from the south-east end of the island, which 

the nearest point then in sight. As the clouds 
ad by the attraction of the land, the whole island 
one wrapped in a dark mist, and in half an hour 
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ihey could discern nothing bnt tbe gloom of the storm 
around them, as thejbore down towards the darkest part. 
Their lamp was now qnenched hj a heavy sea, and 
being unable to distinguish the points of the compass^ 
thej were fearful that they should miss the island, and 
be carried off so far that they could never reach it 
again. Whenever there was a lull they tried to haul 
in their sheet, but a sudden flaw striking them once, 
the boat lay over till she buried her gunwales, and the 
sea broke heavily over the lee side ; and the crew at 
the same time springing in a body to the weather-side 
to balance her, brought her over suddenly, so that it 
was a miracle that they were not capsized, which, had it 
happened so &r out at sea in the darkness, would have 
made an end of them. It was as much as they could 
do, by baling continually, to keep her afloat, and every 
moment they expected to be submerged. They knew it 
was four hundred miles to the coast of Chili, and they 
had neither water nor provisions left. At best their 
position was perilous. Ignorant of the bearings of the 
harbour, they were at a loss what to do even if they 
should be able to reach the lee of the island, for they 
had seen that it was chiefly rock-bound and inaccessible 
to boats. 

About two in the morning, as well as they could 
judge, they found themselves close under the lee of a 
high cliff, upon the base of which the surf broke with a 
tremendous roar. Some of the party, reckless of the con- 
iequencesi were in favour of running straight in, and 
attempting to gain the shore at all hazards. The more 
prudent protested against the folly of this course, weU 
knowing that they would be inevitably capsized in tho 
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nd dashed to pieces upon the rocks. They accord- 
endeavoured to lay off and wait for daylight. Tt was 
and awfal place in the dead of the night, it beiog 
k that they scarcely knew where they steered, 
hey stopped to listen, fancying they heard voices 
shore, but it was only the moaning of the tern- 
pon the cliffs, and the frightful beating of the 
)elow. Having pulled, as they believed, about 
miles along the shore, and seeing no sign of a 
)r bay, they despaired of getting ashore before 
bt, when they were startled by one of their num- 
ying out that, he saw a light. The light disap- 
[ and appeared again. It seemed at first to be on 
ore, but finally they discovered that it hung in 
;ging of a large vessel, which they were enabled 
. To the inquiry, " Boat ahoy ! where are you 
" the boat's crew replied, " The ship * Anteus,' 
for California : what ship is this?" The answer 
The * Brooklyn,' bound for California." No longer 
suppress their joy, the boat's crew gave threo 
' cheers, and after a little while they found means 
.ting safely aboard the "Brooklyn," where they 
nth a kind welcome from the master, Captain 
rdson, and his crew. 

• endeavour to regain the ship by their boat was 
)ss ; and the adventurous boat's crew spent somo 
in exploring the island, which they found to be 
ited only by sixteen persons — consisting of an 
lean and four or five Chilian men with their wives 
children. Mr. Boss Browne gives an interesting 
|)tion of the condition of the island, and pleasantly 
reaves with his narrative sonxe fimcifol adventima 
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sacli as may be snpposed to haunt the dreams of cast- 
aways, full of the associations of the place. Fortunately 
for them, three days later the " Anteus " hove in sight 
off the island, and the boat's crew were once more 
enabled to resume their voyage with no worse result 
&om their adventure than a reprimand from the captain 
for their rashness and disobedience to his orders. 



THE ADVENTUEES OE DB. WOLFF. 



No writer of fiction probably ever conceived for his 
hero a life more romantic than that of Dr. Wolff, whose 
name is chiefly known in connection with his mission to 
Affghanistan, to discover the fate of the unfortunate 
English envoys, Stoddart and ConoUy. Dr. Wolff was 
the eldest son of a Jewish rabbi of Weilersbach, in 
Bavaria. When a boy, a barber-surgeon, learned in 
theology, with whom he held conversations on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, determined him to abandon Judaism 
at the first opportunity. Turned out of doors at last 
by his friends for his desire to become a Christian, he 
wandered to nearly every city in Southern Germany, 
supporting himself by teaching Hebrew. At seventeen 
he was baptized into the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Prague, but soon afterwards adopted 
Protestantism. His travels had already been consider- 
able. He had walked from Tubingia to Rome, where he 
had an interview with the Pope, and had visited various 
other parts of Europe. Coming to England in 1819, 
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fchusiastic friend, Mr. Henry Drummond, ftirnished 
rith funds for undertaking a mission to the East. 

this time he began those extraordinary travels 
L he has related with much eccentric enthusiasm 
*ious narratives. He regarded himself as destined 
each the gospel to Jews in all parts of the world, 
pute with them on questions of theology, and to 
bute Bibles among them ; and for this purpose he 
lied in the Holy Land, and thence penetrated even 
lountries of Central Asia, where Christian travellers 
rarely ventured alone. 

In the year 1829," he says, " being at Jerusalem, I 
ko my wife, Bokhara and Balkh are much in my 
, for I think I shall there find the Ten Tribes." 
11," she replied, "I have no objection to your 
;," and the enthusiastic missionary forthwith set 
or Northern India by way of Persia. The way 
gh Kurdistan was wild and dangerous, but the 
erer met with no serious mishap until he ap- 
hed the lawless eastern frontier of Persia. At 
erd, where he stayed for a short time, he heard 
the people of a famous chief, named Mohammed 
: Khan, were wandering about in the neighbour- 
for the purpose of making slaves. He therefore 
i a caravan of mule-drivers with a horseman who 

proceeding eastward. The mule-drivers were 
L with dates and lemons, sent as a present from, a 

chief to Abbas Mirza. The party had scarcely 

leded five miles when they saw at a distance a 

of horsemen, and heard the noise of fire-arms. 

Norsemen came towards them with their arms pre- 

Id. "As I was akeady a gocA ^<e»5^ ^^^bcl^^^ 
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before the carayan,'* says Wolff, ** I might easilj liaye 
made m j escape ; bnt I thonght it not right to leaye 
mj servant in the hands of the robbers, and thereford 
returned. The robbers attacked them immediately, and 
resistance in their condition was hopeless. Dr. Wolff 
shared the fate of his nnlncky companions. "I was 
stripped," he says, " in a moment of everything, even of 
the shirt from my back. Nothing was left to me, and 
it was then extremely cold. They pnt a rag filled with 
vermin over me, and brought me out of the highway, 
where I met with the rest weeping and crying, and 
bound to the tails of the robbers' horses. It was an 
awful sight to see the robbers — ^twenty-four in number — 
beating and cursing each other, and beating us, whOe 
disputing among themselves whose property each one 
of us should be.*' The unhappy prisoners were driven 
along by their captors in continual gallop, on account of 
the approach of some Turkomans who were supposed 
to be in the neighbourhood. During the night three of 
the prisoners had the good fortune to make their 
escape. The chief, whose name was Hassan Elian cried 
out, "Look out for them, and if you find them kill 
them instantly." But fortunately the robbers did not 
succeed in finding them. About two o'clock in the 
morning they stopped in a forest, when the robbers 
took pity on Wolff, and gave him a cup of tea made 
from his own store which they had taken. They also 
broke open the cases belonging to Abbas Mii*za, filled 
with dates, and gave him a share of them. After this 
they began to put a price on each of their prisoners. 
JDr, Woltf tbey vcXxx^^ ^^» V«vx Viwajwojaa (pqiud to five 
poanilB)i and Ha BQtNWDL\» ^\. ^'^^ \ft\»a»si&. 
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fc Torbad, whither the robbers had carried him, 
TolflT found a number of Jews, and his missionary 
»eing in nowise abated by these rough experienceSi 
gan to preach to these as well as to other tribes, 
so wrote a proclamation to all the Turkomans of 
I and Sarakhs, exhorting them to renounce their 
rful practice of plundering the caravans, and to 
t ; and stuck up these proclamations at the houses, 
)ven at the mosque of Imam B*esa, at Meshed. 
Sarakhs," says Wolff, " I was visited by a good 
Turkomans and Teemooree. I preached to them, 
sxhorted them to desist from their practice of 
ig slaves." The Teemooree people promised to 
r his advice, and appear to have kept their word, 
r. Wolff was received with high honours at 
ara, and entered the town on horseback, with his 
?w Bible and Greek Testament in his hand. He 
oon afterwards introduced to the Prime Minister, 
om he showed the firmans which he had obtained 
the Sultan. During his residence in Bokhara, 
' baptized twenty Jews, but he did not succeed in 
g traces of the Ten Tribes. Setting out again, 
a sojourn in Bokhara of three months, the mis» 
rj once more fell into trouble. At Dooab, on the 
to Cabul, the chief of the place interrogated him 
ily as to his religion, and Wolff having refused to 
t the formula of " God is God, and Mohammed 
rophet of God," the people stripped him again of 
thing, taking even his shirts, and the only bed<i 
which he bad with him. He was in a state of 
t complete nudity when he arrived at Cabal, where 
Ebs received kindly by tho l^a^v^ ^«X»Jc ^^Sioa».% 



i 
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Dr. Gerard, and the celebrated traveller, Lieatenant 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Barnes. From that point 
his travels were performed in better condition. The 
Nawab had sent him clothes by his servant, consisting 
of beautifol Afifghan snits, long gowns ornamented with 
gold fringes, Afifghan shirts of a silkj material, a kind 
of tronsers of red cloth, and a white turban for his head, 
besides a cloth cap embroidered. Thus provided and 
pnt in possession of funds, WolfiT continued on his 
strange mission through the wild country of Affghanistan 
to the Punjaub. The famous Bunjeet Sing, then the 
ruler of that country, received him with extraordinary 
honours, and entered into numerous discussions with 
him on matters of learning and religion. After his 
long wandering and numerous sufferings, he was now 
in the full sunsliine of patronage. From E/unjeet Sing 
he received vaiious presents. The King of Oude pre- 
sented him with 10,000 rupees, while Wolff, instead of 
walking naked and ragged, now rode on elephants, and 
was even honoured with salutes of fifty guns. 

The subsequent adventures of Wolff are equally 
strange and romantic, but his enthusiasm for his mis- 
sionary labours never abated. When the British envoys, 
Stoddart and Connolly, were missing, and believed to 
have been murdered by the Affghans, Dr. Wolfifs ex- 
tensive learning in Oriental languages, no less than his 
knowledge of the uncivilized countries of Asia, and the 
respect in which he was held by some of the Moham- 
medan chiefs, pointed him out as the fittest person to 
undertake the mission for inquiring into their fate ; but 
he succeeded. oiAy m \^\:iag;Lng back authentic intelli* 
gence of ibeir trai^o ^ti^. tit.^^Jffi:^^afia has been 
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jntly one of enterprise and adventure, and perhaps 
he least singular part of it is his finally settling 
as the vicar of a quiet rural parish near Taunton, 
) he still resides in the enjoyment of a peaceful and 
d old age. 



SPEKE AT THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 



discovery of the source of the Nile by the late 
lin Speke — undoubtedly one of the greatest 
phs of modern exploration — may be said to have 
originally due to a fortunate hypothesis. Ancient 
ture throws no light upon this celebrated riddle of 
aphy ; but there has long been a tradition that the 
h called the White Nile was the main river, and 
his ar )3e in a great lake, the position of which was 
scerfcained. Hitherto all efforts to explore the Nile 
jroceeled upwards from its mouth. Tourists in 
t sail easily upward as far as the second cataract, 
tance of seven hundred and fifty miles, without 
ning the windings of the river. From this point, 
(her distance of seven hundred miles, not so easily 
;ated, brings the traveller to Khartoum. Here the 
and White Nile combine, the former flowing from 
Binia between populous banks, the latter coming 
L from the south through vast morasses, and the 
ts of savage tribes. Bruce, who reached this 
, held the common belief that the Blue river was 
nore importc^nt| the comparative slug^hnea^ <vl 
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the White Nile, notwithstan^ng its vast breadth, 
giTing it rather the appearance of a great mere than 
of a river. 

Notwithstanding the cnriositj of mankind in all 
ages concerning the origin of this famoas river, and the 
speculations which were indulged in concerning it, none 
had made any attempt to explore the White Nile until 
a French traveller, M. Linant, in 1827, made an expedi- 
tion up it from Khartoum, for ahout two hundred miles. 
The reports whijh this traveller brought of the breadth 
and depth of the river, and of the ivory and gums to be 
procured from the savage races on its banks, induced 
the Egyptian government to send out several expedi- 
tions, which succeeded in tracing the winding course of 
the great stream for more than a thousand miles, to a 
place called Gondakoro, of which Captain Speke's 
observations have at length determined the true posi- 
tion. Here the progress of discovery was long brought 
to a stand. Fifty or sixty miles below, the navigation 
of the river, although its volume is scarcely diminished, 
is interrupted by rapids and rocks ; and the miserable 
character of the country between Khartoum and Oon- 
dakoro, necessitating the conveying of all supplies from 
the former place, seemed to render further enterprise 
topeless. 

Meanwhile an entirely new base for exploring ex- 
peditions was suggested by the labours of two eccentric 
and enthusiastic German missionaries, who had settled 
on the east coast of Africa, at a small town which they 
called Mombas, a little to the north of the island of 
Zanzibar in the Indian Ocean. The two miasionariea 
established themselves at this spot, stadied the natire 
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lageSy made journeys into the interior, and published 
ge accounts, only mixed up with exaggeration, c^ 
tbey had seen and heard. They spoke of snow- 
id mountains at great distances from the coast; 
eventually published a kind of map, apparently 
I on the statements of travellers by several caia- 
routes, the most remarkable feature in which was 
although some of these routes running directly 
'd from the coast were as much as one hundred 
ifty miles apart, all were drawn as terminating in 
Q, The speculations which these publications gave 

in Europe led to the theory that the snow-capped 
ktains were no other than the famous ** Mountaina 
IB Moon " described by Ptolemy. At length 
^yal Geographical Society despatched Captaina 
[>n and Speke, in 1857-9, to explore this compare* 
r unknown region. Captain Burton penetrated bai 
rt distance into the interior, when he was eom* 
i by illness to despatch Speke on a solitary expedi* 

On his journey, about eighteen months aftev 
ag the coast, Speke reached the southern shores of 
normous inland sea, or lake, called Nyanza, o£ 
b he had already obtained some vague accounts, 
lake he determined to be situated at about four 
red and eighty geographical miles from Gondakoro, 
>nly about four hundred from the highest point to 
b the White Nile had been ascended. Having 
it from the Arabs that the lake extended in thai 
tion, and tiiat it had a northern outlet in a large 

1 Captain Speke was at once struck vnth the ideft 
the old bUxpj of the ancient geographers must bd 
that the true Nile rose in avast lake^ and t^ik^&d% 
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wbioh thej felt at their imprisonment was increased bf 
their obserring signs that their long jonrn^ was 
drawing to a close. Manj things denoted that thty 
were in the neighbonrhood of races known to trareHen 
from Egypt, and mmoars reached them of white tradent 
on the river at no great distance from th^n. At length 
thej foond means to escape, and, striking across a bend 
of the riyer, came again to its banks, where thej fell in 
with an encampment of Turkish lYory traders, and fonnd 
that they were indeed on the White Nile, and onlj a shori 
distance from the farthest point reached by Miani, tha 
Baropean trareUer. Withoat the aid of these people it 
would haTO been impossible for Speke to have pro- 
ceeded; bat fovtimatelj they were going nor&waid^ 
and the explorers were permitted to accompany tiiem. 

in this waj^'foDowing still the course of the stream^ 
they readied Gondakoro, thus finally setting at rest aU 
donbt that the river they had explored was indeed the 
great White Nile. The first Snropean whom Speka 
met here was an iAd friend, Mr. Baker, who had ascended 
the Nile thus &r, on a volnnteer joxnmej of expio« 
ration and relief for the missing trayellers. '* A litUe bogr 
of his estabMsfament/' says Sp^e, " had reported ant 
arriTal, and he in an instant came ont to welcome nSL 
What joj this was I can hardly tell.'* Thns ended 
tiiis eventfal jonmey of eaploration — a jonmey (rf 
thirteen hundred miles performed on foot through whoilf 
nnknown r^ions of Equatorial Africa. 
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prairie, 330. 
Caspian Bee, Jonaa EanwAj <m. 4e, 

Catlin, Mr., and the Indieoe, 162. 
Cattle honu in Bonih AmerieaafMi* 

pas, 357. 
Cayjnao, trapprag the, 241. 
Central Ameri^ Mr. Bqnen** re- 

eearehee ia, 250. 
Cbinobona, or PeruTian bark taaee^ 

Kt« llM)i^Q«D:%^ms^ Vast ^^dod^^V 
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407; saooMsftd truifplftaUtioii of 

in India. 415. 
Cbiqaito, the mines of. 201. 
Clipper ton, H., tba A.fric»n explorer, 

1 ; his hatoAmtj, 2 ; sketch of life 

of, 8 ; de»th of, 6. 
Clarke, G^rge, the conviot, in the 

bush, 119. 
deTelu&i, Mr., his TOjftge in % cutter, 

176. 
Olieu. G- ihriel, and the eoff'*e plant, 76. 
Close quarters with cannibals, 2S0. 
Cochrane, Captain, the piedestrian 

traveller, 32. His adTentures in 

Bnssia and SiberiA, 87 -41. 
CoflTee plant, adventures of a, 76. 
Corsair, the, and 3C. Ara^o. 68. 
Coulter, On, voyage of, in the Pacific, 

292 ; his strange discovery, 293. 
Crusoe of the Faotflc, the, 297. 
Crusoe's island, adventure on, 426. 
Crusoes, modern, 222. 
Cunningham, Mr., in the A^ustraUan 

buah, 122 ; murder of, 123. 

D&mLtve, river, discoverj of, 163. 
Desert isUnds, dwellers on, 292. 
DiiBoultiee of an astronom<>r, 63. 
Disguises of J. L. Burokhardt, 49. 
Dixmal tour, a, 21. 
Donnellj, Mr., his adventure in the 

bush, 334 ; perilous escape of, 337. 
Dorion, Mri*., the story of, 315. 
D Urville, the French navigator, 168. 
Dwtrfs, the Island o^ Zii. 
Dwellers on desert islands, 292. 

Saoli, the, and the missionaries in 
Thibet, 326. 

Xn^tnd, description of, by three Per- 
sian princcH, 188. 

XagliMh flag at Korth Pole, 49. 

English saUor in disguise, 64. 

Sscape of Ross and bis companions, 
141. 

Bsquimauz woman, Captain Hall and 
the, 286. 

Fab WssT, Fremont in the, 302. 

Famham, Mr., travels in Bocky Moun- 
tains, 214. 

linati, Q-ioranni, adventures ofj 186. 

Pire in the Prairies, 330. 

Vire and water, penl from, 866. 

Ktsgerald, Lord Bdw^rd and the In- 
dians, 1(54. 

Hinders, M.. and G. Bass, the Ana* 
traHan ezaloren, 92. 

Mtood in m jLuitnJdMk ^>«y(AE1l«Q^, 
•07, 



Forest, the burning, 365. 

Foreets of Ghuiana, Mr. Waterton in 

tha, 194. 
" Fox," the, voyage of to the Arctic 

Seas, 402. 
Fratiklin, Sir J., Kane's search for, 

274 ; Toyat^e of the '* Fox " in search 

of, 402: disovery of his fate br 

M'Clintock, 406. 
Fremont, Colonel, in the Far West, 

30i ; and the burning prairie, ^2. 
Frozen ship, the, 179. 
Fury Beach, Boss and his companions 

at, 112. 

G-ABKT, M., the missionarT in Tartary 
and Thibet, 331. 

Galapagos islands, the recluse of the, 
295. 

Ghurdiner, Captain, fkte of, 371. 

" George Henry," whaling bark, erew 
of the, 286. 

Gianti, a sojourn with, 203. 

Goodridge. Charles, the Deronshire 
sailor, 222 ; his shipwreck, 223 ; suf- 
ferings on a desolate island, 224. 

Grant, Captain, and Speke, on the Nile, 

Gray, Australian explorer, death of. 

395. 
Gre;r> Governor, his explorations, 217 ; 

his second ioumev, 3M, 
Guiana, Mr. Waierton in, 193. 

Hall, Captain, and thelnnuit woman, 

Hanway, J., wanderings of, US. 
Happr valley, a, 214. 
Himalaya, Jacquemont in the, ISO. 
Hippopotamus, adventures with. lOS. 

106. 
Holman, J., the blind traveller, 86 ; his 

adventuree in Buasia and Siberia, 

87-92. 
Holthausj the German tailor, waader- 

ini^ of m various parts of the world. 

262-271. ^ 

Howitt, Mr., rescues King, the Aus* 

tralian explorer, 400. 
Hue and Gabet in Tariary and Thibet 

321. 
Hudson's Bay Company, the, SSI. 
Humboldt, Alexander, on the Oriaoeo, 

886. 
Hume, Mr., in Aortnlia, 168. 

IiTDUVB, the, and Lord Bdwnrd Fits* 

gerald, 64. 
Indians, Mr. Catlin and the, ISS. 
Indians, Mr. Bourne and tte, SOA. 
\j»8^J«aKiMisa««» by, S17, 
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Innnit womui, Capt^n H«U nd the, 

286. 
«• l8»bella," whaler, and Captain Bosa, 

146. 
Idand, Cniaoe'i, 426. 

jAoavsHOifT, v., the natoxaliat tra- 

Teller, 129—137. 
Jonee, Paal, trae historr of, 72. 
Jnan FernaDdes, Mr. ttoaa Browne's 

Ti8itto«421. 

Xar'b, Dr., aearch for Franklin. 274 
Kendall, Mr., in New Mexico, 200. 
Xilanea, Toloano in Sandwich lalands, 

▼iait to, 21. 
XioK, Mr., Australian diacorerer^anf- 

feringa of, 806—396 1 resooe of, 899. 

ZiA9T, the, and the Pirates, 837. 
Lama aenrant, the, and the Catholio 

miaaionariea, 826. 
Xiand of Graaa, Hao and Gabet in the, 

883. 
Lander, J., hia diaoorenr of ooone of 

the Nicer, 69. 
Lander, B., and death of Olapperton, 

6; diaoorers oonrse of Niger, 69. 
Lajard'a, Mr., origin of diaooreriea at 

Kinereh, 877. 
Ledjard, John, earlr life of, 811. 
Lhasa, oapital of Thibet, missionary 

journey to, 828. 
Luliimtian Toya^ea, 176. 
. Lingaet in the Bastille, 101. 
Liancns, adTentores of, in Lapland, 

11 ; hIa papera, etc., 16. 
Liona, Mr. Moffat and the, 298. 
Litde Oeorae, hia narratlTe of twenty 

yeara' life at aea, 280; adyentares 

with eamiibala, 281— 286; eacape of, 

886. 
London, deaeribed by Peniaa tratel. 

lem, 189. 
Loshkin the Bnsaian, discoTery of relics 
, of. 111. 
Loriot, Miss, in China, 338 ; capture 

by piratea, 888; captivity in pirate 

janks^ 343 ; her escape, 817. 

XAOixvHini, Mr. J., In New Sooth 

Walea, 180. 
MaBdan tHbe of ladiHia, 186. 
Markham. Mr., in Pern, 407; hia 

feareh for PeroTian bark plaota, 409; 

•dTentnres in the forests of Bottvia, 

4I0-A18. 
Kartimeo. iaiand ^ introdaotio& of 

ooflbe plant into^ 77. 
Martyrs of Australian disooTery, 891. 
MMMen ialaada. settlenMBt in, IM. 



M*Clintock. Captain, Toyage in search 

of Franklin, 401 ; discorexr of fate 

of, 406. 
Mecca, Finati's visit to, 190. 
Mechanic in Australian backwoods, 

adrentures of a, 365. 
Medinah,Captain Burton's visit to, 418. 
Mexican antiquities, Mr. 8quiera*s 

researches in, 260. 
Miller, the, and the wandering tailor, 

265. 
Missionary, the, and the alligators, 

348. 
Mitchell, Major, and the Bnahrangers, 

119. 
Mitford, Mr., and Mr. Layard in Asia 

Minor, 879. 
Modem Crusoes, 822. 
Moffat, Mr., and the Lions, 29ft. 
Mongolia, Mr. Atkinson's adventoras 

with wolves in, 258. 
Morrell, Captain, adventures of, 148. 
Mooat, Dr., at the Andaman ulandSy 

883. 
Mountains, a ship in the, 201. 
Mule drivers, the, and Dr. WoUT, 429. 
Muleteers, the, and the rolling atone, 

200. 
Murray Biver, discovery of, 164. 

Natxti Australians, Orey*B enooonter 

with, 219. 
Needles, Lander and the, 68. 
Negro, Mad. Pfeiffer and the, 864. 
New SSealand, Oeorge Bruce, the Bug. 

lish sailor chief ofl 64. 
Niger explored by Clapperton, 6 ; die* 

eovery of its oonrse by Lander, 69. 
Nile, ducof err of the source of, by 

Captain Speke, 
Nineveh, Mr. Layard at, 877. 

O'Banir, General, in Peru, 202. 
Orinoco, Humbold^a travels on the. 

885. 
Over the rapids, 26. 
Owen, Captain, on the Afriean rivesi, 

106. 

Pachtussoff in Nova Zambia, 110. 
Paea, Don Bamon, hia adventurea in 

South America, 368. 
Pampas, lift hi the, 367. 
Panorama, Mr. CatUn'a, 188. 
Patagonians, Mr. Bourne and the, 206. 
Pedeatrian traveller. Captain Cooh. 

rane, the, 82. 
Peril from Are and water, 886. 
Perilaofwhalellahing,41; of African 

rivera, 106. 
Feraian prinoea, travela of three, 187: 

dMoriptioaof Bngbuid, 188. 
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PiTOTiui Urk, Mr. MMrkh»m*i Mtfob 

for piuntu of, 400. 
FfeilTer, M»d»ni, 861. ^ , . ^^ 
Pil lim sbip, CapUin Barton in the, 

419. 
Firatei, lady and the, S37. 
P< Ur rxpe .itions, BuMtao, inS. 
Poi«, mana io, diMJovery of, 47. 
PrmirifB, fire m the, S90. 

Baor for beHTer Kkln«, a, S31. 
Bupide uf tue St. l.««r«noe, adTentare 

on the, 25. 
Booky mounteioB, trapper in the, 214. 
Boilmg stone, m, 200. 
Boa«, Comiuaader, at the magnetic 

pole. 47. 
'* Royal Bounty" whaler, adventure ot 

bo«''s cnw of. 41. 
Bn dell and Bridge, Meetrf., their 

eiit«r.>ri'«e in Peru. 201. 
Buiaian Polar eipeditions, 103. 

Bailob and the albatross, 11. 

Bailor, BiiKii»h, in disguise, 61. 

bt. Helena, plunder of the by pirates, 

70. ' sw 

Bamoyed f imily, fate of a, Iftf 
Bandwioh islands, episode ia/lnfttory 

BavMe,'th«s and Hr. Gray, S38..ie$9. 
Bea-elep'iaats, shipwrecked eailora and 

the, 2%i. 
S( allien, advejsture of two, 70. 
8«'lkirk. La4y* and f»ulJonM,.7S. 
Selkirk's island. 431. 
Betileineni in Imiacr^ vl\v^ 1^* 
Beyniour, "^ir Miohaet, and the skeleton 

of the wreck, 272. 
Ship, the froz n, 179. 
Bhip in ihe mountains, a, 201. 
Bindoa I's voyages, a new view of, 382. 
Bing. Ruuj-et, and Jacquemont, the 

natarah»i traveller, 131. 
BlTanir, Christian msrion at, 127. 
Bkekton of the wreck, the, 272. 
Bmitb, Sir s dner, his escape, 44 ; and 

the Krfuch fisherman, 46. 
Bojoum with giants, a, 2 3. 
Boutti American Pampas, lift in the, 

867. 
Bpeke, Captain, on the NQe, 436. 
Bpesinick, DouJniok, the shipwrecked 

railor, 2;i9. 
Bquirr >, Mr., reaeazohet of in Central 

America, 260. 



8ton«>, a rolling, 200. 
Start, Captuii , in Australia. 1^2. 
Stralecki, Count, and his companions, 
169. 

Tailoe, a travellinfr, 262. 

Tartar, Hue and the. 324 

Tierra del Puego, missionaries at, 871. 

Tunely rescue, a, 10. 

« Tom Thumb," Flinders and Bassem- 

bariongin, 96. 
Trapper m tue Rocky Mountains, 214. 
Trapping the Cayman. 2^1. 
TraTt-Uing tiilor, a, 262. 
Travfis ot three prinvM s, 137. 
Turkish governor ana Gi^ivanni Finsti, 

189. 

XJniTBD States* exploration of the far 
west, 302. 

Vall>t, a happy, 214. 

*' Victory." •>xpJoiing ship, abandon- 

nent of, 141. 
Vidal, Licut., and the hippopotamus, 

106. 
YiU ge, Rsqnimatiz, borial of in the 

snow, 290. 
Visit to a famous island, 421. 
Voyage of the ** Astrolabe," 168. 



"Wagbk," wreck of, and Admiral 

Byron. 7. 
Wandering bishop, a, 123. 
WanderiuKS of Jonas Han way. 111. 
^ urrens. Captain, and the Irosen ship, 

17>#. 
Waterton in Guiana, Mr., 193. 
Whale flshinir, perils of, -il, 42 
Wild man, the, and lir. Waterton, 194. 
Wills, W. J., Au8«raba.. explorer. 8^3; 

Us sufferintrs in the buiJi, 395— 39^; 

death of, ^99. 
Wind River Peuk, ascent of the by 

Fi eroont, SOti. 
WoliT, Dr., a t ventures of, 428. 
Woman's journey round the world, a, 

866. 
Wourali poison, Mr. Waterton's search 

for. 196. 
W reck, skeleton of the, 272. 

You KG, Arthur, trHvels in France, 16 ; 
tdventu*es during French Bevohi* 
tiuu, 18 i taken for a spy, 20. 

ZkMVM^tt tho BiMioa at, 4M« 
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